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1  This  archaic  statue  of  Athene  was  discovered,  with  several  others  of  the  same  type,  in  excavations 
made  on  the  Akropolis  in  188ti.  These  varied  replicas  have  much  in  common  with  discoveries  made  some 
years  ago  in  Delos.  In  both  cases  there  seemed  to  have  been  a  deposit  made  of  mutilated  statues,  buried  in  a 
common  grave,  like  dead  bodies  from  a  battle-tield ;  in  both  cases  they  are  votive  statues,  reproducing  with 
certain  differences  a  common  type  of  great  antiquity,  tixed  by  religious  tradition  and  repeated  by  the  Greek 
sculptors  even  when  they  were  capable  of  greatly  improving  it.  At  Athens  as  at  Delos,  these  statues  of 
women  —  Artemis  at  Delos,  Athene  upon  the  Akropolis  —  are  broken  off  below  the  knee;  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  violently  thrown  down  from  their  pedestals,  and  then  hastily  buried  in  order  to  clear  the  ground. 
At  first  sight  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  Christianity  these  acts  of  vandalism;  but  this  is  probably  an  error, 
and  the  offenders  were  of  much  earlier  date.  It  is  well  known  that  Xerxes  destroyed  the  ancient  Parthenon, 
and  spent  his  fury  upon  all  the  buildings  which  at  that  time  covered  the  Akropolis.  When  the  Athenians 
recovered  their  citadel,  they  did  not  attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  editices,  but  constructed  new  ones  on  the 
site  of  the  old.  Finding  these  statues  broken,  they  no  doubt  judged  them  worthless,  and  quickly  put  them 
under  ground  near  where  they  lay. 

The  type  of  these  statues  of  Athene,  which  must  all  have  been  made  between  510  and  480  n.  c,  mav  be 
briefly  indicated  as  follows:  A  slender  tigure  enclosed  in  a  narrow  and  sleeveless  tunic,  over  which  is  a  dra- 
pery in  regular  folds,  hooked  together  on  the  shoulder;  one  arm  extends  downward  to  raise  the  tunic,  the 
other  IS  advanced  at  right  angles  to  the  body.  The  head  —  generally  wearing  a  diadem,  under  which  are 
symmetrical  curls  —  has  on  each  side  three  or  four  long  tresses  reaching  nearly  to  the  waist.  There  is  also  a 
kind  of  inner  tunic  covering  the  throat  in  small  wavy  folds  which  resemble  the  tresses  of  hair.  A  curious 
feature  of  these  statues  is  that  they  are  painted  in  colors  durable  enough  to  have  resisted  the  dampness  of  the 
ground  for  twenty-four  liundred  years.     The  very  delicate  ornamentation  is  tinely  represented  in  this  picture. 

The  heads  present  that  type  which  it  has  been  agreed  tu  call  the  Aiginetan,  because  it  was  found  for  the 
first  time  on  sculptures  of  the  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Aigina,  doubtless  posterior  by  tifteen  or  twenty  years 
to  the  statues  exhumed  on  the  Akropolis.  It  is  characterized  by  high  cheek-bones,  a  strong  rounded  chin, 
the  mouth  very  near  the  nose;  its  corners  drawn  up  in  an  almost  foolish  smile,  and  by  the  singular  modelling 
of  the  eyes,  rising  at  the  exterior  angles.  These  details  give  the  face  a  curious  blending  of  disdain  and  good- 
will. The  careless  observer  would  probably  say  that  there  is  something  Egyptian  in  this  cast  of  features.  There 
is  a  suggestion  of  the  art  of  Egypt  in  the  stiffness  of  the  pose  and  the  almost  childish  regularity  of  the  drapery ; 
but  this  Aiginetic  smile  is  an  essentially  Greek  invention.  "This,"  says  Heuzey,  "is  a  pure  affectation,  —  one 
of  those  conventional  methods  by  which  artists  seek  to  add  to  human  beauty.  I  see  in  it  mainly  an  attempt 
at  expression,  kindred  to  the  great  original  effort  of  the  Greek  schools  to  give  animation  to  the  face.  The 
artist,  having  lifted  the  corners  of  the  mouth  in  an  evident  smile,  observed  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  features 
is  thus  destroyed  and,  obeying  a  simple  law  of  parallelism,  raises  also  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  seeking  to  make 
them  smile  also  with  the  lips.  Oriental  etiquette  imposed  on  the  faces  of  kings  and  gods  an  impassible  tran- 
quillity. In  the  free  life  of  the  Greek  cities,  both  gods  and  rulers  wish  to  appear  amiable  and  seek  popularity. 
Thus  is  explained  the  so-called  Asiatic  tradition." 

The  great  resemblance  between  the^e  figures  of  Athene  and  those  of  the  Artemis  found  at  Delos  and  the 
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Aphrodite  at  ("yprus  seems  to  prove  that  Greek  art  in  its  early  period  had  only  a  very  few  plastic  conceptions, 
which  re|)rusent£d  in  different  lands  very  different  divinities.  With  time  and  improved  skill  there  came  a 
specialization,  —  each  divinity  received  a  particulai-  tnrni,  was  conformed  to  a  type  created  by  the  genius  of 
some  one  sculptor,  and  was  never  again  confused  with  any  other.  Thus  Pheidias  fixed  the  types  of  Zeus  and 
Athene;  Lysippos,  that  oi  Herakies;  l*raxiteles,  those  of  Hermes  and  Aphrodite. 

2  This  restoration  of  the  Akropolis,  by  Marcel  Lambert,  represents  it  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Perikles. 
"  The  view  of  the  west  aspect  shows  us  the  temples  in  their  respective  positions,  the  different  levels  on  whicli 
tbcy  stood,  their  orientation  and  their  dimensions,  as  well  as,  also,  the  principal  sculptures  and  decorative 
paintings  which  adorned  them.  This  plate  also  gives  an  idea  of  the  approaches  to  the  rock  and  the  principal 
buildings  at  its  base,  especially  on  the  south,  in  the  time  of  Perikles. 

"There  will  be  noticed,  first,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  the  sole  entrance  to  the  Akropolis,  on 
the  western  side;  this  is,  in  fact,  the  only  accessible  side  of  the  rock,  which  is  perpendicular  everywhere  else. 
Walls  extend  all  around  the  crest,  and  enclose  the  sacred  ground.  This  entrance  to  the  Akropolis  was  marked 
by  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  Greek  art,  —  the  Propylaia,  the  work  of  Mnesikles  (see  page  102 
of  this  volume).  Flanked  by  two  bastions  of  unequal  size  and  advanced  beyond  the  main  edifice,  the  Propylaia 
bad  five  gates ;  of  these  the  central  and  most  important  one  gave  passage  to  the  Sacred  Road,  which  traversed 
the  building  itself.  Upon  the  bastion  at  the  right  stood  the  small  Ionic  temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory  (see 
page  98  of  this  volume);  and  upon  the  bastion  at  the  left,  an  edifice  which  is  called  the  Pinakotheka,  an  annex 
of  the  Propylaia  designed  as  a  picture  gallery. 

"The  Sacred  Koad,  by  which  the  Panathenaic  procession  went  up  to  the  Akropolis,  began  in  the  town 
below;  it  may  still  be  traced  upon  the  rock  by  its  stritc  and  marks  of  footprints  of  men  and  animals.  It  was 
bordered  by  numerous  small  monuments,  ex-votos,  shrines,  funeral  tablets,  and  the  tike;  and  this  was  the 
case  more  particularly  inside  the  walls.  Outside  a  speciallj'^  noteworthy  building  was  the  temple  of  Demeter 
Chloe,  below  the  bastion  ou  the  right,  traces  of  its  side  being  still  discernible  on  the  rock. 

"Passing  through  the  Propylaia,  the  Sacred  Road  inclines  to  the  right,  passing  by  the  Ionic  temple  of 
Artemis  Brauronia  and  the  Doric  temple  of  Athene  Ergane;  these  temples  are  seen  above  the  walls  on  the 
right.  The  road  then  continued  past  the  wall  enclosing  the  Parthenon  (north  side)  on  the  right,  and  that  of 
the  Erechtheion  (south  side)  on  the  left,  and  came  out  on  the  great  plateau  where  rose,  to  the  east,  the  Parthe- 
non in  all  the  splendor  of  its  exquisite  proportions,  adorned  with  its  immortal  sculptures  and  its  decorative 
paintings,  bringing  out  yet  more  strongly  its  great  architectural  outlines.  This  magnificent  building,  the  work 
of  Iktinos  (see  page  88  et  seq.\  contained  the  treasury  and  numerous  works  of  art;  the  Athene  Parthenos  of 
Pheidias  stood  within  in  the  naos^  which  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  richly  decorated  portico. 

"  The  Panathenaic  procession  then  pursued  its  wa3'  along  the  eastern  and  northern  walls,  turning  at  last 
to  the  left  and  descending  to  another  plateau  slightly  lower,  on  which  stood  the  Ionic  building,  somewhat 
complex  in  its  architecture,  but  of  great  elegance,  calleil  the  Erechtheion  (see  pages  78  and  92). 

"This  building  contained,  on  the  upper  level,  eastward,  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias,  where  stood  the 
ancient  statue  of  Athene  which  had  escaped  the  Persian  destruction  and  for  which  the peplos  was  embroidered; 
on  the  south,  the  Pandroseion,  a  graceful  tribune  adorned  with  six  famous  caryatides;  on  the  lower  ground, 
towards  the  north,  a  portico  of  great  elegance,  serving  as  an  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Pandrosos,  a  sort  of  open 
naos  in  which  stood  the  sacred  olive-tree ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  west  a  separate  space,  communicating  with  the 
spheiistra, — a  place  appropriated  to  the  Errhephorai,  or  priestesses  of  the  Poliac  Athene. 

"Quite  at  the  left  and  on  the  walls  themselves,  near  the  northern  portico  and  the  spheristra^  was  the 
dwelling  of  these  priestesses 

"The  Sacred  Road  tlien  turned  again  towards  the  Propylaia  and  passed  tlic  great  statue  of  Athene  Proma- 
chos.  This  was  an  early  work  of  Pheidias  and  of  archaic  style.  With  her  shield  the  lofty  figure  {seventy- 
five  feet  in  height)  seemed  to  protect  the  Akropolis  and  the  city  beneath,  and  the  crest  of  her  helmet  was 
visible  far  out  at  sea. 

"The  city  itself  extended  all  around  the  rock,  especially  to  the  east  and  north,  and  towards  the  west  as 
far  as  the  hills  of  the  Pnyx  and  Areiopagos,  visible  in  the  foreground.  On  the  south  the  Akropolis  formed  a 
richly  decorated  terrace,  whence  the  view  extended  to  a  great  distance. 

"At  its  base  on  this  side  were  grouped  numerous  buildings,  among  others  the  Odeion  of  Perikles,  —  an 
edificeof  circular  form;  then,  extensive  porticos  adorned  with  paintings;  more  remote,  the  temple  of  Asklepios; 
lastly,  towards  the  southeastern  point,  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysos  "  (Marcel  Lambert). 

3  The  most  famous  of  all  the  classic  works  in  ivory  were  the  two  colossal  statues  of  Pheidias,  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus,  and  the  Athene  of  the  Parthenon.  A  restoration  of  the  statue  of  Athene,  made  by  an  eminent 
French  sculptor,  Pierre  Charles  Simart,  by  order  of  the  late  Due  de  Luynes,  and  exhibited  in  tlie  Exposition 
of  1855,  is  represented  here.  The  restoration  is  very  inferior  in  size  to  the  original  work,  being  only  about 
nine  feet  in  height;  but  this  was  sufficient  to  bring  out  clearly  all  the  details  of  the  great  classic  statue.  The 
antique  was  composed  entirely  of  ivory  and  gold  of  two  colors,  and  Simart  represented  the  original  effect  by 
the  use  of  ivory,  gilded  silver,  and  gilded  bronze.  For  the  attitude  and  expression  of  the  figure  the  sculptor 
followed  the  famous  cameo  of  Aspasios  belonging  to  the  Museum  of  Vienna;  for  the  Victory  and  the  sym- 
bolic serpent  Erechtlionos,  the  numerous  types  of  Greek  coins ;  and  the  carvings  on  the  shield  are  reproduced 
from  the  description  given  by  Pausanias. 
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Aigistbos,  murder  of  (bas-relieO  •       35 

*'         "        "       (vase-painting)  11 

Ainianos,  coin  of  ....  657 
Aiscbylos  (bust) 7 

"        death  of  (engraved  stone)     .  20 

Akantbos,  coins  of        .         .         .         274,  534 

Akragas,  the  river 162 

Akrokorinthns  (view)  .         .         .         588 

Akropolis,  plan  of 101 

Akte,  tower  and  wall  of        .         .         .         528 

Alexander,  coin  of 127 

of  Pberai,  coins  of  .  586,  589 
Alexandria,  coins  of  ...         9,  640 

Alkibiades  (busis)  .  .  285,  354,  427 
Alkmene  saved  by  Zeus  (vase-painting)  513 
Alpheus,  the  river  (view)     .         .  514 

Amastris,  coin  of  .  .  .  .  .  9 
Amazon,  wounded  (statue)  .         .         IS  8 

Anibrakia,  coin  of 298 

Ainphipolis,  coins  of  .  .  .  280,  293 
Amulets,  necklace  of  ...  .  440 
Anakreon  (statue)  ....  168 
Auaktorion,  coin  of  .         .         .         .281 

Anapos,  the  river  (view)      .  .         325 

Andros,  coin  of 356 

Antigone  and  Kreon  (vase-painting)  39 


I  PASE 

Antoninus  Pius,  coin  of       .        .        .        176 

Aphrodite  (cuius)  181,  271,  518,  533,  572 

"         (Greek  mirror)       ...      52 

"  lamenting  Adonis  (vase-painting)  443 

Apollo  (coins)      142,  170,  211,  220,  235,  239, 

246,  298,  353,  504,  534 

(engraved  stones)    .        .  69,  149 

(marble)  .         .     146,  214,  600 

"        temple  of  at  Delos  (frieze)  .         .     550 

"        Didyniaian,  temple  of,  at  Miletos 

(plan) 

"        Didymaiau,  temple  of,  at  Miletos 

(ruins)    

"        Epikourios,  temple  of  (frieze)  . 
Apollo's  bow  and  the  Pestilence  (bas-relief) 
Apollouia,  coin  of  .     . 
Apotheosized  dead  (bas-relief) 
Archelaos,  coin  of        ...        . 
Archigallos  (cameo)         .... 
Ares  (bas-relief)  .... 

"    (engraved  stone)     .... 
Arethousa,  the  fountain 
Argolis  (view)  .         .         .         .         . 

Argos,    coins  of 

"        gulf  and  plain  of  (view) 


Aristippos  (glass) 
Aristophanes  (bust) 
Aristotle  (bust)  . 

"       (statue)    . 
Arkadia,  coin  of 
Artemis  (coins) 

"       (nicolo) 
Asklepios    (coins) 

"     (engraved  stones) 

"     (reUef)    . 
Aspasios,  Gem  of   . 


.614 

325 

566 

415 

534 

.  228 

53 

.  447 

18 

.  475 

304 

.  529 

185,  293,  567 

.  295 

619 

.  639 

639 

.  634 

576 

363,  371,  504,  527,  593 

.  189 

182,  524,  527 

126,  251 

633 

.  124 
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Athene  (coins)     .         .         .        • 
"     (intaglio)    .         .         .         . 
"     (statuette) 
"     and  Poseidon  (coin)    . 
"     Partlicnos  (gold  niedaliiou) 
"     personifying  At  liens  (bas-iel 
"     Promaclios  (statuette) 
(See  also  Pallas.) 
Athenian  bas-relief 
Athens,  coins  of  71,  131,  244,  406, 
433,  555,  55 
"      to  Megara,  road  from  (view) 
Athlete  (marble  head)     . 
"      (marble  statue)  ' 
Attaia,  coin  of 


Baaltars  (coin) 389 

Battle  near  the  Ships  (vase-painting)        .  238 

Berytos,  coin  of          ....  449 

Blaundos   "      " 63 

Boiotia,  coins  of  .         .         .         217,  561,  564 

Boreas  and  Oreithyia  (vase-painting)    .  452 

Bizya,  medallion  of          ....  176 

Byzantion,  coins  of      .          372,'  391,  482,  486 


PAKE 

131 

3S3 

124 

531 

244 

196 

ief)   . 

230 

404 

.     554 

592 

,  416, 

418, 

8,  559 

647 

209 

, 

382 

545 

641 

Caryatid,  from  the  Erechtheion     .         .         106 
Clialkedon,  coin  of  ....     392 

Chariot-race  (bas-relief)        .  .         296 

Chorus,  comic,  on  ostriches  (vase-painting)  79 
Cock  (bronze)  .....  78 
"  -fighting  (vase-painting)  .  .  431 
Colounos  (view)  .....  26 
Column,  Doric,  ft-om  temple  at  Assos  .  95 

Cook  (figurine) 81 

Corinth,  coins  of  96,  200,  316, 453,  518. 530,  533 

Cornelian,  engraved  .         16,  84,  118,  149 

Corsini  Vase  (sUvcr)  ...  13 

"     detaQsof    ....       13 

Cow  (bronze) 187 

Cuirass,  fragments  of       ...         •     473 
Cypriot  king,  coins  of  .         .  530,  553 


Dance,  armed  (bas-relief)         .         .         .     149 
Daric,  gold  .....         469 

Decree,  carving  at  the  head  of        .         .     240 
Dekeleia  (view)  ....        349 

Delos,  coin  of  ....     220 

Delphi,  coins  of   .         .         .        .        500,  521 

Demeter  (cameo) 210 

"       (coins)  71, 167,  210,  217, 247,  375, 486 


PAGE 

Demokritos  (bust)       ....         173 
Demos  (coins)        .         .         63,  355,  641,  642 

Dione    (coin) 264 

Dionysiao  Bull  (engraved  stone)       .         .     142 

"         Procession  (vase-painting)  .         160 

Dionysos  (bronze  bust)    ....       83 

(coins)  280,  356,  391,  555 

"        (engraved  stone)  ...  84 

"        (plaque) 75 

"        instituting  Tragedy  (vase-painting)    2 

"         Komos  and  Tragedy    "         "  58 

Dog,  colossal  (bas-relief)      .         .         .         287 

"      sleeping  (cameo)     ....     286 

Doryphoros     (bas-relief)     .         .         .         290 

(statue)     .         .         .         .186 

Drinking-cup 53 


Eetioneia,  ruins  of  tower  at     . 

549 

Eleusis,  coin  of                 ...         . 

375 

"       and  Sacred  Koad 

405 

Elis,  coins  of          153,  294,  411,  496,  587, 

591, 

613 

Eos  (cameo)        ..... 

33 

Ephebos  (statuette)         .... 

117 

"        on  horseback  (vase-painting)  . 

378 

Ephesos,  coins  of    .         .         .         .     504 

625 

"         view  of         ...         . 

505 

Epidamnos,  coin  of          .... 

201 

Erctria,  coins  of  .         .         .         .           65 

,363 

Erinys  in  stage-dress  (vase-painting) 

15 

Eris  (vase-painting)     .... 

282 

Eros  (coin) 

602 

"     (figurine) 

347 

"     (statue)           

601 

"     (statuette) 

430 

Erythreia,  coin  of 

350 

Eryx,            "".... 

433 

Etruria,         "     " 

326 

Enagoras  I.,  coin  of     . 

524 

Euphrates,  the  river  (view) 

472 

Euripides  (bust)          .... 

45 

"        Melpomene  and  (cameo) 

48 

Euripos  (view) 

364 

Euryalos,  exterior  view    .... 

332 

"         interior     "           ... 

331 

Ex-votos  .        .        .70,  237,  270,  491 

645 

Faun,  the  Barberini  (statue) 

654 

"     Dionysiac  (cameo) 

85 

Figures,  human,  with  cock's  head  (vase- 

painting)          

73 

Figurines,  t«rra-cotta       .... 

470 
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XV 


Frog  (bronze)      .... 
Frogs  of  Aristophanes  (vase-painting) 


PA6B 

715 
77 


Ganymedes  (engraved  stone)         .        .         118 

Gaza,  coin  of 439 

Gcla,  coins  of       ...        .  19,  329 

Genius,  funeral  (statuette)  .  .  .  465 
Girls  at  fountain  (vase-painting)  .  .  499 
Gods  on  the  stage    "        "  .        .     413 

Giood  Daimou  and  Good  Fortune  (bas-relieQ  451 
Gjtheion,  coins  of        .        .        .         .         574 


Hades  (cameo) 
Haliartos,  coins  of 
Halikarnassos,  coins  of    . 
Harpagia,  coin  of 
Head  (marble) 
Hellespont  (view) 
Helmet,  bronze 
Hephaistos  (coin) 
Herakleia,  coins  of 
Herakles  (coins)  111,  278, 


.   51 

509 
.  167 

454 
.  571 

373 
.  302 

286 
157,  297,  481,  485 
379,  453,  467,  561 


"      marble  from  the  Parthenon      .  177 
"      (vase-paintings)     .     33,  46,  47,  72,  82, 

417,  562 

Here  (coin) 185 

'■'    temple  of,  at  Samos  (ruins)      .        .  365 

Hermai 311 

Hermes  (statue) 606 

Hermione,  coin  of        ...         .  233 

Herodotos  (bust) 66 

"         and  Thucydides  (double  bust)  88 

Hetaira,  visit  to  (vase-painting)       .         .  438 

Hierapolis,  coin  of       ...        .  555 

Himera           '     " 303 

Hippokrates  (bust)      .         .        .         .  183 

"          plane-tree  of         .         .        .  175 

Homer  (bust) 629 

Horse's  head  (marble  of  the  Parthenon)  .  376 

Horseman,  Athenian  (bas-relief)  .         .  219 

Boiotian        "       "          _  218 

Horsemen,  Athenian    ....  589 


Imbros,  coin  of 519 

Inscription,  fragment  of       .        .         .        551 

Intaglios 454,  647 

Ipliigeneia  (vase-painting)   ...  54 

Ithaka,  coin  of 189 


Justice  and  Injustice  (vase-painting)    .         432 


Kabeiroi  (coin)       .... 
Kamariua,  coin  of    . 
ivastri,  ruins  of    . 

Katana,  coins  of       ...         . 
Kelenderis,  coin  of       .        .         . 
Kephallenia     "    "  ... 

Kephissos  (marble  of  the  Parthenon) 
Klazomenai,  coins  of         .         .         . 

"  view  of      .         .         . 

Kleomenes  III.,  coin  of 
Kuidos,  coins  of    .         .         .         181, 

"      harbor  of  (viuw) 

Kora  (tessera) 

"    (vase-painting) 
Korkyra,  coins  of    182,  201,  254,  256, 

"       (map)        .... 

"       view  of  bay     . 
Krotona,  coins  of    . 
Kybele,  in  a  portable  sanctuary     . 

"       (statuette)  .... 
Kyrenaika,  coin  of        .         .         . 
Kjthera,        "     "   . 

"       view  of . 
Kyzikos,  coins  of     .         .       193,  371, 


PAGE 

.     449 

.     320 

520 

.     333 

467 

.     293 

135 

170,  351 

351 

.     489 

518,  599 

.     517 

.     9 

.     559 

261,  558 

.     202 

203 

94,  111 

444 

.     445 

492 

.     271 

269 

372,  648 


Lacedsemon,  coins  of        .         .        .     490,  491 

(See  also  Sparta.) 
Lamia,  coin  of         .....       36 
Lampsakos,  coins  of     .        .  170,  368,  389 

Laodikeia,      "       "  ...     641,  642 

Larinum,  coin  of .  .         .         .        453 

Larissa,  coins  of       ...         .     181,  581 
Leontini,  coin  of  .        .         .         .         .         247 

Leukas       "     " 239 

Lion's  head  (limestone)        .         .        .         329 


Mallos,  coins  of  ...  .  467, 468 
Mania,  coin  of  ....  .  506 
Mantineia,  coins  of   .       294,  298,  533,  594,  595 

Masks,  marble 91 

Mausoleum,  frieze  of  the .         .  610 

Medousa,  the  Rondonini  (alto-rilievo)  .         661 

Megalopolis,  coin  of         ....     571 

views  of  .        .        .  568,  577,  578 

Megara,  coins  of  .  .         .         200,  602 

"       and  the  Eleusinian  plain  (view)  .     273 

Melos,  coins  of        .         .         .      257,  299,  301 

"       view  of      ....         .         300 

Melpomene  (statue)  ....         8 

"         and  Euripides  (cameo)       .         .  48 

Mende,  coin  of- 74 

Messene  (view) 575 
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Messenia,  coin  of 57() 

"        gulf  of  (view)        .         .         .         52'2 
Metapoutum,  coin  of    .         .        .        .        457 

Methoue,  coiu  of 2G8 

Methymuos,  coins  of  .  .  ■  251,  383 
Milctos,  coins  of  ...  ■  142,  353 
Miners  at  work  (plaque)        .         .         •         277 

Mosaic  (fragment) 435 

Mothone,  coin  of .        .        .         .        •         222 

Mounycbia  (view) 403 

Mytileue,  coins  of  .         .         .        246,  383 


Naxos,  coiu  of 337 

Nckroplioroi  (vase-painting)  ■        •  385 

Nereid  (cameo) 613 

Nikaia,  coin  of 602 

Nike  (marble  of  tlie  Parthenon)        .        .  140 

"     Apteros,  temple  of       .         .         .  102 

Niobe  (group) 609 


Odysseus  (coin)       .        .        .        .        .     189 

"         and  the  Seirenes  (vase-painting)     423 

Offerings  to  the  dead  (bas-reliefs)     .     292,  495 

"     a  warrior  "        "       .         .         374 

Oidipous  (bas-relief)         .         .         ■        .40 

Olyntlios,  coins  of        .         .         .         207,  535 

Orchomenos,  coins  of       .         .         .     565,  572 

Orestes  at  Delphi  (vase-painting) .        .  12 

"      and  Elektra  (marble  group) .        .       34 

Orontas,  coin  of 532 

Orontobatcs,  coin  of         .         .         ■         .     504 
Oropos,  coin  of    .        .         .        ■         •  16 

Orthagoria,  coins  of  ....     632 


Pagai,  coin  of       ...         . 

Pagasetic  Gulf  (view) 

Pallas  Athene  (coins)  .  211,  353, 
"  "       (engraved  stone) 

"  "       (marble  head) 

Pan  (coin) 

Patras,  coin  of 

Peliniia,  coins  of 

Peltast  (vase-painting) 

Perdikkas  II.,  coins  of 

Perga,  coin  of 

Pergamos,  medallion  of 

Perikles  (bust)     . 

Perintbos,  coin  of    . 

Persia,  coin  of 

Pliarnabazos,  coin  of 

Pharsalos,  coins  of 


651, 


223 

.  583 

389,  453,  518 

.  130 

157 

368 

297 

658 

519 

207,  274. 

527 

660 

398 

372 

585 

350 

582 


PAGX 

Pherai,  coin  of 

.     581 

Plun-cs,    "     "      . 

480 

I'biloktetes  (engraved  stone) 

. 

.      37 

Philosopher         "           " 

421 

Pillions,  valley  of  (view)  . 

. 

.     533 

Pbokaia,  coin  of   . 

475 

Phyle,  ruins  of 

.     402 

Plaque          .... 

418 

Plato  (busts)    . 

.     440, 

623,  628 

Plataia,  coins  of    . 

253,  530 

Player  with  huckle-bones  (figi 

jrinc)  . 

.     380 

Pnyx  (plan) 

397 

Poseidira  (coin) 

.       89 

Potidaia,  coin  of  . 

207 

Praisos,     "      '• 

.     659 

Psyche  (statue)    . 

621 

Pylos,  coiu  of  . 

.     262 

"      view  of       .         .         . 

263 

"     and  Sphakteria  (map) 

. 

.     262 

Quarry,  Syracusan 


344 


Ram,  bronze    . 

, 

.     336 

llhegion,  coin  of  . 

, 

355 

Rings,  gold 

• 

.     414, 454 

Salamis,  coiu  of 

.     195 

Sanios,  coins  of    . 

362,  487 

Sardis,     "       " 

.     371,  379 

Sardonyx,  engraved 

141 

Satraps,  coins  of  401,  467, 468, 469, 

477,481.503 

Satyr  (intaglio)    . 

. 

153 

"     (marble  torso) 

.    605 

Scene  of  banquet  (vase 

■painting)  . 

393 

"      "  combat         " 

<c 

.     258 

"      "  comedy  (mosaic)     . 

400 

"      "  divination  (vase-painting) 

.     384 

"      "  gymnastics     ' 

" 

419 

"      "  massacre  (bas- 

relieO  • 

.     255 

"      "        "        (vase 

-painting) 

390 

"  painting      " 

" 

.     313 

"      "  reading 

(C 

420 

"      "  sacrifice       " 

(( 

.     387 

"      "  tragedy  (mural  painting) 

17 

Scenes  of  comedy  (vase 

-painting) 

.  67,  69,  82 

Seals,  Athenian    . 

367,  418 

Seat  in  theatre 

23 

Segesta,  coin  of    . 

319 

"         temple  of  . 

.     308 

Selinous,  coins  of 

161,  320,  353 

Selymbria,  coin  of   . 

. 

.    372 
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Sepulchral  chambers     . 
Seuthes  I.,  coiu  of  . 
Shield,  the  Slraugford  . 
Shoemaker  (vase-paiiitiug) 
Sicily,  Carthagiuiau  coiu  of 
SikyoH,  coiu  of 
Silenos  (coins) 
Sinope,  coiu  of 
Sling-missJes 
Sokrates  (bust) 

"        (engraved  stoue) 
"        (marble  hermes) 
"        death  of  (bas-relief) 
Sophokles  (bust) 

"         (silver  statuette)  . 
Sparta,  coins  of 

(See  also  LacedsBmou.) 
Sphinx  (engraved  stone)  . 

"      ([jlaque)  .... 
Spilhridates,  coin  of         .         . 
Stasandros,       "    "      . 
Stela  Athenian  (bas-relief) 
"     fragment  of 
"     funeral    . 
"    sacridce  and  banquet 
Stymphalos,  coins  of 
Sun,  the  rising  (painting  on  a  pyxis) 
Surgeon's  case  (bas-relief) 
Susa,  frieze  from  palace 
Syracuse,  coins  of   303,  309,  326,  333, 
"       plan  of . 
"        view  of     . 
Svmnada,  coin  of  .         .        . 


Tarsos,  coin  of 
Tegea,     "     "      . 
Tenos,     "     "  .        . 

Teos,      "     ••      . 
Tereus,  "     "  .         . 

Tesserae  of  the  Theorikon 

"      theatrical    . 
Tiiasos,  coin  of     . 
Theatre  at  Athens  (plan) 
"      seat  in 


PAGE 

459 
.     482 

136 
.      64 

303 

.     567 

74.  439 

.     481 

206 
80 

442 
.     437 

461 
.       21 

38S 
210,  211 

.      37 
38 
503 

487 
227 
234 

230,  260 
448 

417,  593 
426 
178 
471 

334,  347 
324 
339 
455 


.     401 

576 

.     355 

351 

442 

68 

9,10 

484 

5 

23 


Thebes,  coins  of 


278,  496,  518,  523,  538,  542, 
563,  564 


PAGE 

Thebes  and  the  Kadmeia  (view)        .         .     540 

Thelpousa,  coiu  of  ...  .  167 
Theophrastos  (Iju.sl)  ....  636 
Thespiai,  corns  uf  .         .         .         .         553 

Thessaly,     "      "     .         .         .       297,  582,  584 

Thouria,  coiu  of 595 

Thouriou,  "     "        .         .  .         .         .     353 

Thucydides  (busts)       .         .         .         .86,  276 

"  and  Herodotos  (double  bust)         88 

Tiribazos,  coiu  of  ....         479 

Tiryus,  gallery  in 94 

Torone,  coiu  of 536 

Torso 530 

Tralles,  coin  of     ....         .  63 

Treasury  of  Gela  (restored  plan)       .  213 

Trebizond,  coin  of  ...  .  479 
Triad,  the  Eleusinian  ....  414 
Troizen,  coins  of .         .  .  148,  233 

Trophy  of  arms  (bas-relief)       ...       48 


Vases  from  Aigina 494 

Vessel  (plaque)    .....  204 

Victory  (statue)      .....  279 

"       carrying  a  wreath  (vase-painting)  119 

"       the  Wingless,  temple  of       .  102 


War-chariot  (bas-relief)    ....  474 

Warrior,  Greek  (bronze)       .         .         .  208 

Warriors  fighting  (eugraved  stone)  .         .  395 

Wreath,  gold 375 


Youth  at  a  well  (vase-painting)         .         .     232 


Zakynthos,  coin  of  .  .  .  .  .  235 
v;ewof       ....         236 

Zeus  (cameo)  ...  .51 

(coins)      .     153,  200,  372,  389,  567,  595 

(statuette) 429 

Ammon  (coins)  .         .  355,  383 

Olympian    "  .      127,  411,  412 

Nikephoros  (coin)  128 

"  (engraved  stoue)  128 

Serapis  (coin)     ....        450 
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FOURTH    PERIOD. 

SUPREMACY    OF    ATHENS    (479-431    b.c.)- 

GROWTH   OF   LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS. 
{Continued.^ 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ATHENIAN  LITEEATUKE  OP  THE  FIFTH  OENTUEY  B.C. 
I.  —  The  Theatre  of  Diojtysos. 

BEFORE  the  Median  wars  the  Spartans  were  considered  good 
judges  of  art.  although  they  scorned  to  be  themselves  either 
artists  or  poets.  This  is  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,'  but  it  is  some- 
what unfounded.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  Athens :  the  victories  of 
Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataia,  in  which  she  gained  so  much 
renown,  gave  an  impulse  to  her  genius,  and  the  fifth  century 
before  our  era,  the  epoch  of  the  happiest  development  of  the 
human  mind,  owed  its  chief  splendor  to  the  masterpieces  inspired 
by  Pallas-Athene.^  This  period  is  often  called  •'  the  age  of  Perikles." 
The  great  organizer  of  Athenian  policy  was  in  no  way  really  con- 
nected with  the  works  of  Aischylos  and  Sophokles,  Aristophanes 
and  Thucydides.  But  Athens  had  much  to  do  with  them ;  if  she 
was   not   the    mother  of   all  the    famous    men  of   the  time,  she  at 

^  Polil.j  viii.  4.  Oi  KaKuyv^s  .  ■  ■  ov  fiavOdvovrcs  o/io)?  8vvai^ai  Kpiveiv  dp6o3S,  wf  (paai.  ra 
\pr)tTTa  Km  ra  nfj  j(pr](7Ta  Toiv  peXwu. 

*  From  the  time  of  the  Median  war,  says  Aristotle  (^Polit.,  viii.  10),  the  Athenians,  stimu- 
lated by  their  great  military  successes,  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  arts  and 
sciences. 
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least  gave  them  all  a  home,  and  their  minds  gained  inspiration  by 
contact  with  hers. 

In  our  examination  of  the  famous  masterpieces  of  thought  and 
art  which  belong  to  this  epoch  we  shall  give,  as  is  just,  the  first 
rank  to  dramatic  poetry,  which  was  the  most  splendid  flower  of 
Athenian  genius.  But  since  this  is  a  work  of  history,  and  not 
of   archseology,  our   study  will    be  a  rapid    review ;    and  upon   this 


DIONYSOS    INSTITUTING   TRAGEDY. "^ 


stage  we  shall  bring  forward  only  the  great  figures  of  the  three 
or  four  poets  who  have  left  their  rivals  in  a  shadow  from  which 
the  most  patient  erudition  has  not  been  able  to  draw  them  out. 
Nor  shall  we  here  speak  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Greek  theatre,^ 
of  the  literary  merits  of  the  great  tragic  poets,  or  of  the  language 
in  which  they  wrote,  — 

"  Ce  langage  sonore,  aux  douceurs  souveraines, 
Le  plus  beau  qui  soil  ni  sur  des  levres  humaines." 

These  details  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  will  suffice  to  remind 
the  reader  that  comedy  and  tragedy  were  reputed  of  divine  origin. 

'  Vase-painting  from  the  Museum  of  Munich  (from  the  Archdol.  Zeitnnr;,  1855,  pi.  83). 
nionysos,  seated,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  long  braneh  of  giant-fennel,  is  giving  a  tragic  masl; 
to  a  man  who  stands  before  him  and  holds  in  the  left  hand  a  thyrsos,  from  which  floats  a 
fillet.     Behind  the  god  are  a  nymph  and  a  silenos,  and  behind  the  man  is  a  satyr. 

"  Ottfried  Miiller's  chapter  xxii.  is  entitled,  De  I'orrjanisalion  malerielle  du  the'dire  grec. 
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Both  originated  in  the  dithyramb  {hLdvpafxfio^)  of  Dionysos,  —  by 
turns  a  merry  song  celebrating  the  gift  of  the  vine  and  the  license 
of  intoxication,  and  a  funereal  chant  in  memory  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  god   slain  by  the  Titans,   his  descent  into  the  kingdom  uf 
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Hades,  and  subsequent  return  to  earth.^  This  funereal  dirge, 
applied  to  the  old  legends  which  were  the  poetic  patrimony  of 
Greece,  became  the  tragic  chant  of  the  drama.  Without  speaking 
of  their  precursors,  of  whose  works  only  shapless  fragments  remain, 
we  shall  inquire  what  opinions   the  masters    of   the   drama   shared 

1  The  Athenian  theatre,  of  wliich  a  portion  is  yet  standing  (see  p.  3),  was  called  the 
theatre  of  Dionysos,  and  the  actors  were  called  the  god's  artists.  The  Louvre  has  an  inscrip- 
tion (No.  584  of  Clarac's  Catalogue)  relative  to  a  musical  corporation  of  "  artists  of  Dionysos," 
in  honor  of  the  choregos  and  aqonolhetos. 
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with  their  contemporaries,  or  endeavored  to  impress  upon  thenu 
This  examination  is  the  more  appropriate  in  a  political  history 
for  the  reason  that  no  theatre  was  ever  more  national  than  that 
of  Athens.  The  moral  life  of  the  city,  its  gods  and  heroes,  its 
ideas  and  beliefs,  its  fears  and  hopes,  are  all  there. ^  The  works 
of  the  Greek  poets  are  an  historic  document  as  well  as  a  chapter 
in  history,  for  they  show  us  the  soul  of  the  people.  Does  not 
Aristotle  himself  say,  in  an  epigram  at  once  of  dangerous  and  deep 
significance  :  "  There  is  more  truth  in  poetry  than  in  history  "  ? 


II.  —  AlSCIIYLOS. 

TnE  first  in  date  of  those  great  poets  who  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.  c.  fired  the  minds  of  men  by  giving  them  a  lofty  ideal, 
was ,  Aischylos,  whose  tragedies  have  the  two  char- 
acteristics of  great  works,  —  grandeur  and  simpli- 
city. We  know  also  that  the  poet  was  a  brave 
soldier,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  believer  in  the  gods.^ 
Hence  his  drama  is  profoundly  moved  by  patriotic 
A1SCHYLOS.8  and  religious  enthusiasm. 
Genius  —  which  is  intellect,  or  certain  faculties  of  the  intellect, 
carried  to  the  highest  power  —  is  a  gift  of  Nature ;  it  can  never 
be  acquired  by  labor,  but  it  may  be  made  possible  and  then  devel- 
oped by  circumstances  of  origin  and  environment.  Aischylos,  born 
in  525  B.  c.  at  Eleusis,  of  Eupatrid  race,  was  contemporary  with 
the  two  who  brought  to  a  brilliant  close  the  cycle  of  elegiac  and 
lyric  poetry, — the  Boiotian  Pindar,  "singer  of  Olympic  victories,"* 
and  Simonides  of  Keos,  his  rival,  who  by  his  moral  sentences 
deserved  to  be  placed  among  the  company  of  philosophers,  and 
by  his  complaisance    towards    the  rich    and    great    deserved   to   be 

'  In  respect  to  the  rclitrious  character  of  these  thoatric.il  representations,  which  occurred 
at  fixed  times  at  the  Lcnaia,  or  winter  Dionysia,  and  at  the  great  Dionysia,  which  were  in 
summer,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  .373. 

^  Frequent  mention  has  already  been  made  of  Aischylos,  and  pass.ajjes  liave  been  quoted 
from  his  works  (Vol.  I.  pp.  309,  322,  337,  3.54,  358,  375,  387,  397 ;  Vol.  II.  pp.  110,  215,  etc,). 

*  Bust  in  profile.  Engraved  jacinth  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  16  millim.  by  13. 
Catalogue,  No.  2,035. 

*  Horace,  Odes,  IV.  ii. 
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denied  admittance  there.^  Aischylos  had  then  only  to  listen,  and 
voices  of  the  glorious  Muses  would  awake  mighty  echoes  in  his 
own  soul.     The  first  impressions  of  his  youth  gave  also  a  special 


AISCHYLOS.2 


direction  to  his  thought  and  an  austere  gravity  to  his  character. 
The  son  of  an  Eleusinian  priest,  himself  initiated  into  the  Myste- 
ries,^ and  trained,  it  would  seem,  in  the  devout  methods  of  the 
Pythagorean    school.*    he    had    that    constant    pre-occupation    with 

'  Plato  reproaches  him  -{in  the  Protatjoras,  xxxi.)  with  having  sold  his  praises  to  tjTants 
and  powerful  men  who  did  not  deserve  them.  The  word  "  sold  "  is  not  in  the  text,  but  it  is 
clearly  in  the  mind  nf  the  writer.  Aristophanes,  in  his  Peace,  accuses  him  more  distinctly  of 
venality. 

^  Marble  bust  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  from  the  Hfnnuynenti  dell'  Tn.itit.,  vol.  v.  pi.  4. 
Cf.  the  engraved  stone  of  p.  6,  and,  on  a  later  page,  another  stone,  on  which  is  represented 
the  death  of  Aischylos. 

*  Aristophanes,  in  The  Frogs,  represents  him  as  saying :  "  O  Demetcr,  thou  who  hast  nour- 
ished my  soul,  make  me  worthy  of  thy  Mysteries !  " 

*  Cicero,  Tusc.,  ii.  10. 
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divine  things  which  made  of  him,  in  a  time  when  scepticism  was 
beofinning,  not,  indeed,  the  most  orthodox,  but  the  most  religious,  of 
Greek  poets.     From  the  extraordinary  events  in  the  midst  of  which 


MELPOMENE,    THE    MUSE    OF    TRAGEDY.' 

life  placed  him,  his  mind  received  a  strong  impulse,  and  his  sec- 
ond religion  (perhaps  his  first)  was  love  of  Greece  and  of  Athens. 
His  brave  deeds  at  Marathon,  off  the  Artemision,  and  at  Salamis  ^ 
attest  this,  and,  better  still,  his  dramas, —  The  Persians  and  The 
Eumenides :   one,   the    triumphal    chant    of   Greeks    victorious   over 


>  Marble  statue  in  the  Vatican  (from  a  photograph). 
*  Pausanias,  i.  14,  .5. 
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the   great   Oriental   empire;^    the   other   a   huidation   of   Athens,   of 

her  spirit  of  justice,  and  of  her  institutions. 

At    twenty-five  Aischylos  made  his   first   public   appearance   in 

the    competition   for  the   Diouysiac  festivals ;    he  was  defeated    by 

Choirilos  and  Pratinas,  and  it  was  not 
until  484  B.  c.  that  he  obtained  his 
/^  }^^^'^  £"  ^|(ma)  \  hrst  triumph,  which  was  followed  by 
§7  1-  Ti^i^  \  many  others.''^  It  is  said  that  his  de- 
feat by  Sophokles  in  468  b.  c.  and  an 
accusation  of  impiety  for  revelations 
of    the     Eleusinian    Mysteries,^    with 

which  he  was  falsely  charged,  decided  him  to  withdraw  into  Sicily, 

whither  he   again   went    repeatedly,  invited   by  Hiero  of    Syracuse, 

"  who    wields   the 

righteous     sceptre 

on    the    island   of 

many  f  1  ocks." 

Speaking  thus, 

Pindar  forgot  the 

tyrant's  cruelties  ; 

but  that  great  poet 

had  not  a  heart  as 

noble  as  his  genius. 

He  had  praised  the  treachery  of  Thebes,  standing  aloof  in  the  Median 

wars,  and  he  celebrated  the  profits   of  that   shameful   peace  while 


KORA,    UPON    X    THEATRICAL    TKSSERA.' 


'  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  467  el  ^eq. 

^  At  the  DioDvsiac  competition  it  was  reipiii-ed  to  present  a  trilogy,  —  three  dramatic 
pieces,  —  followed  bv  a  satyrio  drama. 

*  Nemesis,  standing,  to  the  left,  boldinu:  a  eorniicopia  and  a  pair  of  scales:  at  her  feet  a 
wheel  and  a  serpent.  Legend:  .\MArTPIANQN.  (Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Amastris  in 
Paphlagonia,  with  the  effigy  of  the  elder  Faustina.) 

*  Dynamis  (Force  or  Power),  standing,  to  the  left,  holding  in  the  right  hand  a  helmet, 
and  in  the  left  a  shield  on  which  is  her  name.  AYN.\MIC:  she  rests  the  shield  against  a  pillar. 
Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin,  minted  at  Alexandria  in  Egjpt,  with  the  effigy  of  Lucius  Verus.  In 
the  field  the  date  LE 

^  Aristotle,  Nikomachwan  Ethics,  iii.  1,  17.  In  respect  to  his  visits  to  Sicily,  he  seems  to 
have  been  invited  thither  by  Hiero  about  478  B.C.,  and  to  have  returned  thither  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  Orestes  in  458.     Dates  relative  to  these  voyages  are,  however,  uncertain. 

'  From  the  Monumenli  deW  Instil,  di  corrisp.  arckeoL,  vol.  iv.  pi.  52,  No.  7.  This  tessera 
of  bone,  which  corresponds  to  our  theatre-ticket,  was  found  in  Herculaneum;  it  bears  on  the 
face  the  number  XV,  IE,  and  the  inscription  Kdpijt.  The  number  is  that  of  the  section  {kerVt- 
des)  of  the  theatre  or  amphitheatre,  or  perhaps  that  of  the  entrance:  the  word  Kdpijt  doubtless 
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THKATRICAL    TESSERA. ^ 


Leonidas  was  dying  at  Tlieriiiopylai,  and  tlie  Athenians  were 
lighting  upon  the  sea  of  Sahmiis.^  We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder 
that  "  at  tlie  hospitable  table  of  Hiero,  adorned  with  the  flower  of 
music,"  the  outcries  of  the  sufferers  did   not  reach  his  ear.     We  are 

not  told  that  Aischylos  was 
a  flatterer  of  the  tyrant,  but 
it   is  impossible  not  to  wish 
1^^    that  he.  like  Sophokles,  had 
ll    never  quitted  Athens.^ 

Aischylos  himself  said  of 
his  dianias  that  they  were 
but  fragments  from  the  great 
banquet  of  Homer,  and  he 
spoke  truly .^  His  tragedies  which  are  trul}'  epic  fragments,  have  a 
gloomy  splendor  and  a  mysterious  majesty.  Destiny,  a  formidable 
goddess,  moves  through  them,  silent,  invisible,  followed  by  Nemesis, 
the  divine  envy,  which  suffers  no  human  greatness  to  overpass 
the  limit  that  she  has  fixed ;  and  these  two  fill  the  soul  of  the 
spectator  with  keen  emotions  and  superstitious  terrors.  The 
struggle  against  this  power,  which  binds  laan  with  countless 
bonds  that  the  strongest  cannot  always  l)reak,*  arouses  proud 
courage  and   haughty  scorn,   giving  the  characters  of    the   poets  a 

iiK'ans  "near  the  statue  of  Kora."  Tho  tlicatr(_'s  were  decorated,  we  know,  with  statues  of  the 
gods,  and  by  reference  to  these  statues,  sections  were  designated. 

1  Polybios,  iv.  31,  5. 

^  At  Syracuse,  Aischylos  perhaps  saw  lOiiicharmos.  If  they  met,  the  Sicilian  poet  must 
have  delighted  the  Athenian  liy  liis  lofty  mind,  but  could  not  fail  to  displease  him  by  his  satires 
upon  the  gods.  Epiebarmos  bad  all  the  audacity  of  Aristoph.Tues,  and  must  have  greatly  scan- 
dalized the  devout  Pinrlar 

■■i  Tessera  of  bone,  found  iu  Ilercidaneuni,  from  the  Monnm-nli.  vol.  iv.  pi.  52,  No.  1.  It 
bears  on  the  face  the  number  XII,  I'B,  and  the  inscription  AitT}(i\ov.  wliich  doubtless  desig- 
nates that  part  of  the  theatre  where  stood  the  statue  of  Aischylos ;  on  the  reverse  is  a  building, 
perhaps  the  stage  of  a  theatre. 

*  Aischylos  was  the  author  of  seventy  (h-nmas,  of  which  si.\ty-three  liave  fallen  into  that 
abyss  wherein  so  many  masterpieces  have  perished.  The  seven  which  remain  to  us  are:  The 
Pcr.iiaitx,  performed  in  47G  n.  c  ;  The  Suppliants,  about  4(;i  ;  The  Orexteia  {Agamemnon. 
The  Lihtilion-Pnurera,  The  Eimienldes)  in  45.S;  The  Seoen  Atjainst  Thebes;  the  Prometheus 
Bound. 

s  The  Destiny  of  the  Greeks,  the  Fate  of  the  Romans,  which,  as  the  ideas  of  justice  grew 
uore  clear,  became  the  Providence  of  the  Christian  faith,  are  now  only  the  resuUinc  whole  of 
inlluences  of  time,  place,  education,  and  heredity,  from  which  the  mind,  armed  with  knowledge 
and  a  resolute  will,  can  enfranchise  itself,  or  at  least  whose  effects  it  can  materially  diminish. 
'I'here  is,  therefore,  progress  in  the  direction  of  moral  liberty,  which  with  time  and  with  increase 
in  human  intelligence  enlarges  its  sphere  of  action. 
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Nuporliuiiiaii  grandeur.  How  magnificent  the  scene  between  tho 
messengers  of  Zeus  and  Prometlicus,  the  hero  who  by  his  courage 
ag,iin.st  opposing  fate  and  by  his  hatred  of  injustice  represented 
a  humanity  in  which  the  Athens  of  Marathon  and  of  Sahuiiis 
recognized  itself !  The  conception  is  so  broad  that  later  genera- 
tions lia\e  been  able   to  see  in   the  Titan    the    figure   of    Horace's 


Elil(11HllHilE31P'^H^lM}HBgH^l^E3[l"iSE3il^ 


THE    MURDKR   OF    AIGISTHOS    liY   ORESTES.' 


'•'  Intccfrr  vitce,  sccclerisqiie  purus,"  undaunted  though  the  world 
should  be  wrecked  around  him ;  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world 
ransoming  humanity  by  his  sufferings ;  ^  of  Herakles.  de.stroyer  of 
monsters,  liberator  of  the  oppressed,  who  on  the  Caucasos  breaks 
the  chains  of  Prometheus,  and  later  shall  break  the  chains  from 
the  human  mind.^  Surely,  also  to  the  Titan  belong  that  remote 
posterity  who  in  later  days  have  dared  to  say,  in  the  words  of 
their  great  ancestor.  "  Zeus  shall  die  also."  With  this  heaven-defy- 
ing  utterance    stands   completed    the  character  of  him  who  sought 

^  Vase-paintino:  (from  Gerhavrl,  EtrusHsche  mid  Volcentisehe  Vasenhllder,  pi.  24).  The 
vase  is  in  the  JIuseum  of  Berlin  :  A.  Furtwiin'jrier,  ItespJireihunfj  rJer  Vasenaammlnnij,  No.  2,184. 
Orestes  (ORESSTES)  has  seized  .Aisistlins  (.AIAIsSOs)  by  the  head  and  transpierced  him  with 
a  sword ;  behind  the  murderer  advances  Klytaiiimostra  (K\  YT.AIMESTUA)  and  threatens  him 
with  a  douVile-he.aded  axe.  Elektra  (f;v[f]KTKA).  standins:  behind  Aigisthos,  seems  to  urge 
on  her  brother. 

^  By  TertuUian  and  other  Christian  Fathers,  Prometheus  is  regarded  as  a  figure  of  Christ. 

"  The  Stoics  regarded  Herakles  as  the  moral  divinity  by  whose  aid  humanity  is  victorious 
over  its  evil  passions. 
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to  defend  the  riglits  of  the  liunian  will  against  the  envy  of  the 
gods.  But  the  devout  Aischylos  could  not  stop  here.  He  helieved 
in  Fate,  and  also  in  the  jjouer  of  Zeus.     The  Ocean-Nymphs,  who 


t^ Ml  mi  m^imiim. 


OBESTES    IN   SHELTER    AT    DKI.PHI,    AXn    PROTECTED    BY    APOLLO.' 

Visit  his  captive,  essay  to  calm  the  bitter  anger  of  Prometheus 
and  silence  his  prophetic  threats ;  "  Wisdom  is  theirs  who  Adras- 
teia^  worship;"    and  earlier  in  the  drama  the  poet  writes:  — 

"  Never  shall  counsels  vain 
Of  mortal  men  break  through 
The  harmony  of  Zeus." ' 


1  Vase-painting  (from  the  Mnnurnenti,  vol.  iv.  pi.  48).  The  painter  takes  his  idea  from  the 
tragedy  of  Aischylos.  "  Nay,  I  '11  not  fail  thee,  but,  as  close  at  hand,  will  guard  thee  to  the 
end,"  Apollo  says  to  Orestes  (lines  G4-G5  of  The  Eumeviflcs).  The  painter  represents  Orestes 
seated  on  the  altar  of  Apollo;  the  god,  standing  beside  him,  holds  over  his  head  a  pig, — 
the  e.xpiatory  victim.  Behind  Apollo  stands  Artemis.  "  Thou  seest  these  fierce  ones  captive 
taken,"  Apollo  says  (line  fi7)  :  these  are  the  Eumenides.  who  have  fallen  asleep.  Then  ap- 
pears the  shade  of  Klytaimnestra,  to  awaken  the  terrible  goddesses  and  incite  them  to  ven- 
geance, showing  her  woimds,  reminding  them  how  often  she  has  honored  them  with  sacrifices 
(lines  9.3  e(  .9^(7.).  This  also  the  painter  has  represented:  behind  the  sleeping  Eumenides  is 
the  shade  of  Klytaimnestra,  wrapped  in  a  veil,  and  pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  parricide. 
One  of  the  Furies  awakes,  at  the  feet  of  Orestes,  and  turns  towards  him.  "Wake,  wake! 
she  cries  ;  "rise,  shake  off  sleep  !     Our  prey  is  gone  !  "     {Eumeniilcs,  1  S.'i-.SG.  143.) 

-  A  surname  of  Nemesis,  from  the  verb  SiS/xio'Kfii',  "  the  goddess  whom  none  can  escape." 

'  Lines  957  and  561-563  [Dr.  Plumptre's  English  translation]. 
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Accordingly  we  must  suppose  that  the  violent  and  jealous  tyrant 
of    the    Prometheus    Bound    was    transformed    in    the    Prometheus 


ATHENE  8    VOTE. 


Delivered  into   a   peaceful  and  forgiving  deity.'     The  world  came 
again  under  a  benevolent  rule,  that  of  the  saving  god,  Zeus  acjTijp, 


THE    ABSOLUTION   OF   ORESTES.       (fIGDRES    ON    THE    OTHER    SIDE    OF   THE   VASE.)' 


and  the  poet  sought  to  conciliate  the  two  contradictory  ideas  on 
which  Greece  had  lived,  —  moi-al  liberty,  and  the  inexorable  sway 
of  Fate. 

'  Only  frajments  of  this;  rlrnma  remain. 

2  Corsim  Vase  (silver).     From  A.  Miili.aelis,  Das  Cominische  Silbertjrfdss,  pi.  i.  1  and  2. 
Athene  deposits  in  the  urn  her  vote  (\irrj(f>os  'A^i/ras)  whieh  is  to  absolve  Orestes ;  behind  the 
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Tlie  Oresteia,  the  greatest  poetic  work  of  Greece  after  the 
J/ia</,  has  a  different  character.  It  is  the  most  tragic  of  the  tri- 
logies of  the  Greek  theatre ;  at  one  of  its  scenes  the  whole  audi- 
ence was  moved,  and  women  fainted.  But  it  is  also  the  most 
moral,  for  it  is  a  magnificent  setting  forth  of  the  doctrine  of 
expiation  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  redemption  from  sin  or  involuntary 
crime,  and  hence  tlie  triumph  of  true  justice.  The  trilogy  relates 
the  catastroplies  that  follow  one  another  in  the  dreadful  family  of 
the  Atreidai,  over  whom,  since  a  first  crime,  hovers  incessantly 
Alastor,  the  demon  of  divine  vengeance.  Agamemnon,  son  of 
Atreus  and  nephew  of  Thyestes,  sacrifices  his  daughter  to  secure 
victory ;  Klytaimnestra,  to  be  undisturbed  in  her  adulterous  union 
with  Aigisthos,  murders  her  husl^and ;  Orestes  kills  his  mother 
and  the  sharer  of  her  crime.  The  Chorus,  at  the  close  of  the 
Lihation-Pourers,  bewails  these  disasters  :  — 

"  Here,  then,  upon  this  palace  of  our  kings 
A  third  stojin  blows  agaiu.   ... 
Where  will  it  end?     Where  will  it  cease  at  last, 
The  mighty  Ate  dread 
Lulled  into  slumber  deep?  "  ' 

By  the  intervention  of  the  Delphian  Apollo,  lover  of  justice, 
and  of  the  maiden  Athene,  who  knows  how  to  discover  the  true 
motives  of  himian  action,  the  fatal  goddess  is  for  a  moment  dis- 
armed. Then  the  gloomy  sky  brightens,  and  the  moral  tone  is 
less  severe.  Before  the  tribunal  of  the  Areiopagos,  just  now 
founded  by  Athene,  the  Erinyes  bring  their  charge  against  him 
whom  Zeus  has  made  the  impious  instrument  of  a  righteous  sen- 
tence ;  Apollo  pleads  for  him,  and  Orestes,  by  the  intervention  of 
Athene,  receives  pardon,  while  at  the  same  time  his  parricidal  act 
remains  a  crime.  "We  are  dishonored,"  the  Erinyes  cry;  but  no, 
—  it   was    a  law  of   humanity  which    took    the    place    of   the    old 

table  stands  one  of  the  Ei-inyes,  holding  a  torch.  The  person  seated  behind  Athene  h.is  not 
been  clearly  identified;  it  is  perhaps  Orestes,  seated  on  the  stone  of  crime  (\l6ns  v/S^fwf);  or 
it  mav  he  an  accuser.  It  would  seem  more  appropriate  to  regard  as  Orestes  the  figuri'  at  the 
right,  in  the  representation  of  the  other  side  of  the  vase ;  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand,  he 
awaits  sadly  the  result  of  the  vote.  Behind  him,  Elektra  and  Pylades  tnrn  anxiously  towards 
the  goddess. 

'  Tlif  Lilintioii-Pniirpra.  10.'J2-:).'3,  10(!-2-G4  [Dr.  Phiniptre's  En'.dish  translation].  In 
Euripides,  the  dying  Hippolvtos  cries:  "  O  crimes  of  my  rai-e !  their  fatal  results  pursue  me. 
But  why  do  they  fall  upon  me,  who  am  not  guilty?"  (Hippol.,  1379). 
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harsh  Jex  talioiu's.  and  the  ethical  idea  of  expiation  by  suffering 
and  prayer  is  victorious  over  fatality.  The  chain  which  bound 
murder  to  murder  is  broken,  the  heredity  of  crime  abolished,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  gods  gives  place  to 
that  of  men,  —  inexorable  justice  yields  to 
equity.  Morality  is  released  from  religion, 
conscience  appears,  and  reason  will  soon  find 
in  it  rules  of  conduct  no  longer  dependent 
upon  a  dogma  held  by  the  intellect,  or 
upon  the  interests  of  the  sacerdotal  class. 
The  Furies  are  enraged  :  "  Ah.  ah  !  ye 
vountrer  gods,  ve  have  ridden  down  the 
laws  of  ancient  days,  and  robbed  us  of  our 
prey !  "  They  threaten  the  Athenians  with 
vengeance.  But  Pallas  appeases  them ;  she 
promises  them  in  Attika  a  temple,  festi- 
vals, a  cult  of  extraordinary  splendor.  Upon 
this  the  Erinyes  are  sootlied,  they  lay  aside 
their  wrath,  and  assume  a  new  aspect,  be- 
coming Eumenides  (the  Gracious  Ones),  and 
promising  enduring  protection  to  the  city 
of  Athene.'  To  the  earlier  curses  succeeds 
a  hymn  of  peace  and  love,  and  the  recon- 
ciled divinities  invoke  blessings  upon  the 
land  of  the  Athenians.  Then  a  procession 
is  formed  to  lead  '•'  the  great  and  jealous 
ones  "  to  the  half-subterranean  temple  which 
Athene  has  prepared  for  them.  Torches  are  lighted,  priests  lead 
victims  for  the  sacrifice,  and  Athene  herself  walks  at  the  head  of 
the  procession.  Behind  her  are  the  priestesses  who  guard  her 
sacred  image,  the  old  men  of  the  Areiopagos  carrying  green 
branches,  matrons  in  long  purple  garments,  and  young  girls. 
'■  flowers  of  the  land  of  Theseus."  The  march  is  accompanied  by 
singing,  and  the  last  who  leave  the  stage  repeat  as  they  go : 
•'  Shout,  shout  ye  to  our  songs."     And  the  audience  disperses,  each 

'  This  transformation  was  a  stage-effect,  and  not  a  radical  change  in  the  character  of  the 
Erinyes.  In  lines  300-310  of  Tlie  Eumenides,  the  goddesses  give  a  noble  and  worthy  explanar 
tion  of  their  power  as  guardians  of  justice  and  avengers  of  the  slain. 

'  From  a  vase-painting,  published  hy  Millin,  ^Innumenls  inedils,  vol.  i.  pi.  26. 
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AMPHIARAOS.- 


ENGIIAVKD  CORNELIAN" 


man's  mind    filled  with    the    nol)le    sentiments    to  which    the    poet 

has  given  utterance  in  his  splendid  drama. 

The    drama    of    Aischylos    is    always    a    lesson    in    morals,  and 

sometimes  in  politics.     In  Tlie  Siqjpliatits  we  have  a  panegyric  of  the 

antique  virtue  which  made  hospitality  a 
religious  duty,  —  a  compliment  to  the 
Argives  of  the  time,  to  induce  them  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  Athenian  alliance,^ 
and  a  threat  against  the  Persians  in  Egypt, 
whom  Kimon  was  about  to  attack.  In  the 
Seven  against    Thebes,  where  Aristeides   is 

represented    under    the   aspect    of    the    sage    Amphiaraos,    the    poet 

shows    the  intrepid    chief    whose    courage  is   not 

shaken    by    the    greatest    dangers ;    in    The  Per- 
sians he  teaches  patriotism  ;  in  Agamemnon  the 

punishment   of    marital  infidelity ;  in   the   Eume- 

uides   equity    as    represented    by  the    Areiopagos, 

which  at  that  moment  the  popular  faction  were 

attacking.     He    believes  in   Destiny,  but    also    in 

justice,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  the  inexplicable  problem. 

His   free    intellect    resists,  while    admitting    it,  the  enervating  doc- 
trine of  fatalism  :  — 

"  There  lives  an  old  saw,  framed  in  ancient  days, 
In  memories  of  men,  tliat  high  estate 
FuU-grown  brings  forth  its  young,  nor  childless  dies, 

But  that  from  good  success 
Springs  to  the  race  a  woe  insatiable. 

But  I,  apart  from  all. 

Hold  this  my  creed  alone  : 
For  unpious  act  it  is  that  offspring  breeds. 

Like  to  their  parent  stock  : 

For  still  in  every  house 
Tliat  loves  the  riglit,  their  fate  for  evermore 
Rejoiceth  in  an  issue  fair  and  good."  * 

1  In  this  drama,  of  about  458  B.  c,  Orestes  again  swears  to  an  eternal  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Argos. 

2  Laurelled  head  of  Amphiaraos,  right  profile.  Reverse  ;  QPQniQN ;  serpent  around  a 
club.     (Bronze  coin  of  Oropos.     Collection  of  tlic  Bank  of  England,  in  the  British  Museum.) 

8  Four  warriors  fighting  to  obtain  thi-  body  of  Patrokles,  who  has  just  been  fatally 
wounded,  and  sinks  to  the  ground,  covering  himself  with  his  shield  (Cabinet  de  France,  No. 
1,817  of  the  Catalogue;  15  millim.  by  25). 

■•  Agamemnon,  750  et  seq.  [Dr.  Plumptrt-'s  English  translation,  p.  210.] 
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And  he  explains  how  this  prosperity  can  be  acquired  by  mod- 
eration in  desires,  in  fortune,  and  in  pride.  The  prudent  man, 
he  says,  '•  a  part,  from  well-poised  sling,  shall  sacrifice ;  then  the 
whole  house  sinks  not."  ^  It  is  the  '•  Not  too  much "  of  the 
Delphic  inscription,  so  important  for  disarming  the  envy  of  the  gods ; 


SCENK    OF    TRAGEDY.- 


and  this  is  the  moral  idea  in  every  drama  of  Aischylos.  He, 
however,  desires  a  more  active  virtue.  His  Erin3'es  say:  "Honor 
thy  parents  ;  throw  not  down  with  impious  foot  the  altar  of  jus- 
tice, and  make  the  stranger  welcome  at  thy  hearth."  Elsewhere 
he  admonishes :  "  Whatever  thou  dost  of  evil,  an  eye  beholds  it." 
These  are  biblical  precepts. 


1  Agamemnon,  lOOS  [English  translation,  p.  '220.] 

-  5Iural  painting  of  Pompeii,  in  the  ^luseum  of  Palermo ;  from  a  photograph.  Two  per- 
sonages, in  cothurni  of  different  heights,  are  represented  conversing.  The  one  holding  a  stick 
is  doubtless  the  inferior. 

VOL.  III.  —  2 
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But  listen  to  Aristophanes  relating  the  dispute  which  arose  in 
tlie  infernal  regions  between  Aischylos  and  Euripides,  in  presence 
of  Dionysos,  tlie  god  of  the  drama  and  arbiter  in  the  quarrel.  The 
poet  of  lofty  thoughts  and  noble  style  is  angry  at  being  obliged  to 
compete  with  "  the  word-making,  polished  tongue  .  .  .  against  which 


ARKS  1 

he  will  send  forth  bolt-fastened  words,  tearing  them  up,  like  planks, 
with,  gigantic  breath."  '^ 

"  Aischylos.    Answer  me  :    for  what  ought  we  to  admire  a  poet  ? 

Euripides.  For  cleverness  and  instruction ;  and  because  we  make  the 
people  in  the  cities  better. 

Aischylos.  Observe,  then,  what  sort  of  men  you  originally  received  from 
me,  noble  and  tall  fellows,  not  loungers  in  the  markets  nor  rogues,  as  they  are 

1  Relief  in  the  eastern  frieze  of  the  Parthenon ;  from  a  cast.  Cf.  A.  Michaelis,  Der  Par- 
thenon, atlas,  pi.  xiv.,  No.  27.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  figure  represents  the  god  of  war; 
it  was  long  supposed  that  the  stick  on  which  he  supports  the  left  leg  was  a  lance ;  so  that  the 
name  of  Triptolemos  is  more  apjiropriato.  esjieciallv  as  the  divinity  immediately  preceding  him 
is  Demeter. 

^  Allusion  is  made  by  Aristophanes  to  the  emphasis,  the  sonorous  style,  and  the  gigantic 
images  which  Aischylos  often  uses.  Horace  (Ars  Poet.,  97)  also  speaks  of  his  "sesquipedalian 
words." 
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now,  nor  villains,  but  breathing  of  spuars  and  lances  and  white-crested  hel- 
mets,  and  casques  ami  greaves  and  sevenfold  courage. 

Dionij^os.    And  how  did  you  teach  them  to  be  so  noble-minded  ? 

Aischylos.    By  having  composed  a  drama  full  of  martial  spirit. 

Dionysos.   Of  what  kind  ? 

Aischylos.  The  Seven  uijalwit  Thebes.  Every  man  that  saw  it  would 
long  to  be  a  warrior.  Then  1  composed  The  Persians  after  this,  and 
taught  men  to  desire  always  to  conquer  their  adversaries,  having  embel- 
lished a  most  noble  achievement.  This  it  behooves  poets  to  do ;  and 
behold  how  useful  they  have  been  from  of  old !  Orpheus  made  known  to 
us  mystic  rites,  and  to  abstain  from  slaughter  ;  Mousaios,  thorough  cures 
of  diseases  and  oracles ;  Hesiod,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  the  season 
for  fruits  and  tillage  ;  and  by  what  did  the  divine  Homer  obtain  honor 
and  glory  except  this,  that  he  taught  what  was  useful,  the  marshalling  of 
an  army,  brave  deeds,  and  the  equq)ment  of  heroes,  from  whom  my  mind 
copied  and  represented  the  many  brave  deeds  of  Patrokluses  and  Teukers, 
that  I  might  inspire  the  citizen  to  raise  himself  to  these,  whenever  he 
should  hear  the  trumpet.  But  I  introduced  no  xmchaste  Phaidras,  nor  have 
I  ever  represented  on  the  stage  any  woman  in  love." ' 

Aristophanes  might  have  given  another  example  of  the  martial 
ardor  and  glowing  patriotism  of  the  poet,  in  the  drama  of  The  Per- 
sians, represented  at  Athens  within  eight  years  after  the  battle  of 
Salarais.  Here  the  spectators 
beheld  Queen  Atossa  in  tears, 
Xerxes  with  torn  garments,  the 
Persian  chiefs  lamenting,  and 
the  great  Oriental  empire  in 
humiliation.^ 

This  drama  is  the  central 
piece  of  a  trilogy,  of  which  the 
rest  is  lost.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  first  of  the  three  related  the 
capture  of  the  Golden  Fleece  by  the  Argonauts  on  the  remotest 
shore  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  third  the  defeat  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians   by  the  Sicilian  Greeks  in    the  western  Mediterranean.     The 

1  Aristophanes,  The  Froi/s.  All  the  pleasantry  is  omitted  which  gives  this  play  its  comic 
character,  as  it  would  here  be  out  of  place. 

2  See  this  scene,  Vol.  II.  pp.  469-471. 

*  In  retrograde  legend:  TEAOION.  Woman  driving  a  quadriga;  over  the  horses  a  Vic- 
tory hovers,  holding  a  wreath.  Reverse:  202inOAI2.  Fore-part  of  a  bull,  with  bearded 
human  head  (the  river  Gelas  personified).  Before  him  a  woman,  standing,  places  a  wreath 
upon  his  head.     (Tetradrachm  of  the  Coll.  Lucien  de  Hirscli.) 
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DEATH    OF    AISCHYLOS.^ 


trilogy  thus  was  a  laudation  of  Hellas,  victorious  over  Asiatic  and 
African  barbarism  j  and  we  may  imagine  the  rapturous  applause 
which  broke  forth  in  Athens  and  Syracuse  when  the  poet  showed 
'■  the  Persian's  majesty  and  might  utterly  destroyed." 

When  words  like  these  were  heard  upon  the  Athenian  stage, 
the  theatre  had   become  a  training-school  for  the  soldiers  of  Kimon 

and  Perikles,  whom  Thucydides  had  in  mind 
when  he  said :  "  Men,  not  walls,  make  a  city's 
strength."  ^  But  the  devout  poet,  while  ex- 
alting his  nation's  pride,  was  mindful  to 
show  to  all  men,  above  the  trophies  of  the 
war  of  independence,  divine  justice,  which 
had  destroyed  the  insolent  prosperity  of  the 
Great  King,  —  a  lesson  in  morals  and  mod- 
eration, following  a  ptean  of  victory. 

Aischylos  died  in  Sicily  (455  B.C.).  "On 
his  death-bed,"  says  Pausanias  (I.  xiv.),  "he 
remembered  none  of  his  other  exploits,  though  he  was  so  re- 
markable as  a  dramatist,  and  had  fought  both  at  Artemision  and 
at  Salamis ;  and  he  wrote,  in  the  poem  he  then  composed,  his  own 
name  and  the  name  of  his  city,  and  said  that  he  had  as  witnesses 
of  his  prowess  the  grove  at  Marathon  and  the  Persians  who 
landed  there."  Athens  did  not  ratify  the  voluntary  exile  of  her 
great  poet.  In  the  following  centur}-  the  orator  Lykourgos,  as  man- 
ager of  the  public  revenues,  erected  to  him  a  statue  of  brass,  as 
well  as  to  Sophokles  and  Euripides ;  and  a  decree  was  passed  that 
a  copy  of  their  works,  made  at  the  public  expense,  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  State,  and  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  text  when  these  dramas  were  performed  on  the  stage. 

1  Thucydides,  vii.  77.  It  may  be  permitted  me  to  say  that  I  had  in  mind  this  sentence 
of  Thucydides  when,  twenty-four  years  ago,  I  gave  the  University  of  Paris  as  its  pass-word : 
Faisons  des  hommes.  And  men  are  made  only  by  an  intimate  association  with  those  great 
minds  whom  utilitarians  of  our  day  are  ready  to  proscribe,  —  as  if  it  were  not  the  most 
precious  of  all  utilities  to  have  men ;  that  is  to  say,  lofty  intellects  and  noble  hearts ! 

^  Engraved  stone  of  the  former  Cabinet  Stosch  (from  Visconti,  Iconoijrafia  greca,  iii.  8). 
Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  12,  2)  and  other  authors  relate  the  legend  which  the  artist  represents: 
an  eagle,  holding  a  tortoise  in  his  claws,  let  it  drop  on  the  poet's  bald  head,  mistaking  it  for  a 
stone.  The  aged  Aischylos  is  represented  with  a  cup  in  his  hand,  —  probably  without  special 
significance,  although  a  biographer  of  the  poet,  Chamailcon,  has  asserted  that  Aischylos  was 
in  a  static  of  intoxication  when  he  comjiosed  his  dramas  (Plutarch,  Banquet,  vii.  10).  The 
authenticitv  of  this  stone  may  be  doubted. 
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III.  —  SOPHOKLES. 

SoPHOKLES  was  almost  of  the  same  age  with  Perikles,  his  birth 
having  occurred  in  498  B.  c,  or,  more  probably,  495 ;  he  was  a  con- 


SOPHOKLES.' 


temporary  also  of  Aischylos,  older  than  himself  by  thirty  years,  of 
Euripides,  fifteen  years  his  junior,  and  of  Herodotos,  his  intimate 
friend,  whom    he  celebrated    in    a    poem.^     At   the   age   of   sixteen 

>  Marble  bust  in  the  Vatican  (from  the  Mux.  Pin.  CL,  vol.  vi.  pi.  27). 
'^  The  father  of  Sophokles  followed  a  handicraft,  or  possibly  superintended  the  work  of 
his  slaves,  but  was  nevertheless  a  Eupatrid.  since  Sophokles  appe.ars  to  have  been  a  priest 
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he  was  chosen,  on  account  of  his  beauty,  to  lead  the  chorus  of 
youths  who  danced  around  the  trophy  wliich  the  Athenians  had 
erected  in  Salamis  in  honor  of  their  victory  over  the  Persians, 
and  his  hfe  was  prolonged  till  406  b.  c,  which  gave  him  almost 
ninety  years,  —  a  less  number,  however,  than  that  of  the  tragedies 
he  composed.  He  therefore  saw  all  the  great  period  of  Athens, 
and  the  beginning  of  her  decline ;  but  he  had  not  the  grief  of 
living   to  hear  the  fatal  name  of  Aigos-Potamos. 

In  the  competition  for  the  Great  Dionysia  of  468  b.  v.,  Aischylos 
and  Sophokles  were  rivals.  At  the  moment  when  the  archon- 
eponymos,  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  by  lot  the  names  of  the 
judges,  one  for  each  tribe,  was  about  to  fulfil  this  function,  Kimon 
and  the  nine  generals  who  were  his  colleagues,  returning  from  a 
successful  campaign,  entered  the  theatre  of  Dionysos  to  make  the 
accustomed  libations.  The  archon  detained  them  at  the  altar, 
and  caused  them  to  take  oath  as  judges ;  upon  which  they  gave 
the  second  prize  to  the  older  poet,  and  the  first  to  his  young 
rival.  This  was  for  Sophokles,  then  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
a  victory  doubly  memorable,  since  he  triumphed  over  a  poet  per- 
haps really  his  superior,  and  did  so  by  the  vote  of  a  victorious 
general.' 

Both  Aischylos  and  Euripides  in  their  later  years  withdrew 
from  Athens  to  the  court  of  a  foreign  king ;  ^  Sophokles  never 
left  the  city  which  he  praised  in  his  Tr'qjtolemos  as  the  centre  of 
Hellenic  civilization,  and  in  the  OidijJOiis  at  Kolonos  as  the  asy- 
lum where  those  who  had  suffered  great  disasters  could  seek  an 
inviolable  asylum.  He  held  important  offices  in  the  State,  and  in 
440  B.  c.  was,  with  Perikles,  among  the  ten  atrategoi  sent  against 
the  Samians,  then  in  revolt.  We  may  wonder  that  Athens  thus 
associated  a  poet  with  her  great  statesman  in  the  charge  of  a  mili- 
tary expedition ;  but  war  and  poetry  go  together,  and  glowing  words 
are  as  useful  as  skilful  tactics.  Sparta  once  made  Tyrtaios  a 
general,  and  Sophokles  had  at  that  time  recently  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  Athenians  by  his  tragedy  of  Anticjone,  in  which 

to  the  hero  Alkon,  that  son  of  Erochtheus  whose  skill  as  an  archer  was  such  that  he  slew  with 
an  arrow,  without  wonndins  his  son,  a  serpent  which  hail  stirroundud  the  child  with  its  folds 
(Valerius  Flaccus,  i.  399-401.     Cf.  Ilirschfeld,  Hfrmes,  viii.  356). 

*  Plutarch,  Kimon,  8. 

*  Simonides,  Pindar,  Plato,  and  many  others  did  tlii'  same. 
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he  had  depicted  the  most  noble  attitude  of  the  human  mind ; 
namely,  the  spirit  of  self-sacriiice  carried  to  its  last  height  in 
obedience  to  moral  law.^  In  appointing  Sopliokles  straterjos,  the 
Athenians  felt,  no    doubt,  that   they  gave    their   soldiers    a  leader 


SEAT    OF    THE    PRIEST    OF    DIONYSOS,    IN    THF,    THEATRE    OF    ATHENS.' 


capable  of  raising  their  courage  to  the  highest  point,  while  as 
regarded  military  strategy,  that  might  safely  be  left  to  Perikles. 
and  Sophokles  was  not  the  man  to  dispute  the  command  with 
liim.     Ion,  the  Chian  poet  who  saw  Sophokles  on  this  expedition, 

'  Cf.  Vol.  I.  pp.  223.  412,  and  later  in  this  volume,  p.  37. 

'  From  a  photograph  and  a  cast  in  the  Sorbonne.  The  chair  of  the  priest  of  Dionysos 
Eleuthereos  ('Ifpe'ws  Atovia-ov 'E\fv6fp(a>s,  Corp.  inscr.  All.,  iii.  240)  was  directly  opposite  the 
stage.  It  had  the  place  of  honor,  and  is  also  more  richly  ornamented  than  any  other;  on  the 
back  are  two  satyrs,  of  archaic  style,  bearing  a  heavy  bunch  of  srrapes:  on  the  edge,  above  the 
inscription,  are  two  Arimaspoi  fighting  with  dragons;  and  on  each  of  the  two  sides  is  represented 
Agon,  the  genius  of  the  cock-fights  which  took  place  within  the  enclosure  of  the  theatre.  The 
chair  and  its  inscription  are  of  the  imperial  epoch,  —  probably  the  reijn  of  Hadrian,  who  restored 
and  embellished  the  theatre  of  Dionysos.  A  legend  represents  the  village  of  Eleutheria,  in 
Attika,  as  the  birthplace  of  Dionysos. 
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tells  us  that  he  took  his  office  of  general  somewhat  sportively, 
and  Plutarch  makes  nearly  the  same  assertion,  referring  to  a  sec- 
ond military  appointment  which  Sophokles  received,  in  415  B.  c. 
But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  anecdotes,  called  out 
by  the  contrast  between  the  poet's  triumphant  lyre  and  the  modest 
sword  of  the  general,  are  more  authentic  than  so  many  others  in 
which  the  Greek  mind  took  delight.  His  appointment  in  413,  as 
one  of  the  ten  npo^ovXoi  (committee  of  public  safety)  whom  their 
office  placed  above  the  general  assembly,^  would  prove  at  least, 
if  it  were  certain,  the  persistent  confidence  of  the  people ;  and 
we  might  say  that  while  Aischylos  ended  his  career  by  a  parti- 
san's voluntary  exile,  Sophokles  remained  the  citizen  who  is  faith- 
ful to  his  country,  without  regard  to  the  persons  who  for  the  time 
are  its  rulers.  He  died  in  406  b.  c,  —  the  same  year  in  which 
Euripides  ended  his  life.  It  is  said  that  in  his  later  years  his 
son  loplion  sought  to  have  him  restricted  from  legal  action  as  to 
his  property,  as  being  of  enfeebled  mind.  In  reply  the  old  poet 
read  aloud  to  his  judges  the  description  of  Attika  in  the  wonder- 
ful chorus  of  the  0kli2wus  at  Kolonos,  as  yet  unfinished,  and 
heard  b}'  them  for  the  first  time."^ 

'  In  respect  to  these  magistrates,  see  Thucydides,  viii.  1,  and  later  in  this  work,  Chap. 
XXVI.  It  is  not  certain  that  ihn  proboulos  Sophokles  whom  Aristotle  mentions  {Rhet.,  iii.  8) 
was  the  old  poet,  and  that  he  was  the  strategos  of  41.5  is  equally  doubtful;  at  that  date 
Sophokles  was  eighty  years  of  age. 

'■-'  [  "  Of  all  tlie  land  far  famed  for  goodly  steeds, 
Thou  coniest,  C)  stranger,  to  the  noblest  spot, 

ColoDos,  glistening  bright. 
Where  evermore,  in  thickets  freshly  green. 

The  clear-voiced  nightingale 

Still  haunts,  and  ])ours  her  song. 

By  purpling  ivy  hid. 
And  the  thick  leiifage  sacred  to  the  god, 

With  all  its  myriad  fruits. 

By  mortal's  foot  untouched, 

By  sun's  hot  ray  unscathed. 

Sheltered  from  every  blast ; 
There  wanders  Dionysos  evermore. 

In  full,  wild  revelry. 
And  waits  upon  the  nymphs  who  nursed  his  ycjulli. 

"  And  there,  beneath  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven. 
The  fair  narcissu.s  with  its  clustered  bells 

Blooms  ever,  day  by  day. 
Of  old  the  wreath  of  mightiest  goddesses ; 
And  crocus,  golden^eyed  : 
And  still  unslumbering  flow 
Kephisos'  wandering  streams ; 
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Simniias  of  Thebes  composed  for  the  poet  this  epitaph  :  "  Upon 
the  grave  of  Sophokles,  0  ivy,  creep  softly  !  Cover  it  in  silence 
with  thy  verdant  branches.  Let  the  rose  bloom  there,  and  the  vine 
cling  about  it,  to  honor  the  poet  of  wise  and  tuneful  thoughts, 
trained  by  the  Muses  and  the  Graces."  ^ 

In  the  works  that  remain    to    us    we    see   that   Aischylos    and 

They  fail  uot  from  their  spriug,  but  evenuure 

Swift-rusliing  iuto  birth, 

Over  the  plaiu  thev  sweep. 

The  lami  of  broad,  full  breast, 

With  clear  ami  staiuless  wave  : 
Nor  do  the  Muses  in  their  miustrel  choirs. 

Hold  it  in  slight  esteem, 
Nor  Apl)ro(lite  with  her  golden  reius. 

"  And  in  it  grows  a  marvel  such  as  ne'er 

On  Asia's  soil  I  heard. 
Nor  the  great  Dorian  isle  from  I'elops  named  — 

A  plant  self-sown,  that  knows 

No  touch  of  withering  age, 

Terror  of  hostile  swords. 

Which  here  on  this  our  ground 

Its  high  perfection  gains,  — 
The  grav -green  foliage  of  the  olive-tree, 

Rearing  a  goodly  race : 

And  nevermore  sh.all  man. 

Or  young,  or  bowed  with  years, 

Give  forth  the  fierce  command 

And  lay  it  low  in  dust. 

For  lo !  the  eye  of  Zeus, 

Zeus  of  our  olive-groves, 

Thiit  sees  eternally, 

Casteth  its  glance  thereon, 
And  she,  Athena,  with  the  dear  gray  eyes. 

"  And  yet  another  praise  is  mine  to  sing. 

Gift  of  the  mighty  god 
To  this  our  city.  Mother  of  us  all, 

Her  greatest,  noblest  boast. 

Famed  for  her  goodly  steeds, 

Famed  for  her  bounding  colts. 

Famed  for  her  sparkling  sea. 
Poseidon,  son  of  Kronos,  lord  and  king, 

To  thee  this  boast  we  owe. 

For  first  in  these  our  streets 

Thou  to  the  untamed  horse 

Didst  use  the  conquering  bit: 

And  here  the  well-shaped  oar. 

By  skilled  hands  deftly  plied, 

Still  leapeth  through  the  sea. 

Following  in  wondrous  guise 
The  fair  Xereids,  with  their  hundred  feet." 

Oidipous  at  Knlonos.     Dr.  Plumptre's  English  translation,  pp.  84-86.] 
'  Jacobs,  Anthol.  Graeca,  i.  100. 
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Sophokles  shared  between  them  the  most  tragic  legends  of  Greece : 
one  sings  of  the  dramas  of  Argos  and  the  house  of  the  Atreidai ; 
the  other  of  the  Theban  ti-agedies  and  the  family  of  Labdakos. 
But  there  are  many  differences  between  them.  Sophokles  was  still 
a    believer    in    the    Greek    religion,  for   his    biographer,  an   ancient 


THE    HILLOCK    OF    COLONNOS    AND    THE    OLI VE-GROVE.* 


writer  whose  name  is  unknown,  calls  him  ^eo(^tXif?,  "  the  fi'iend 
of  the  gods,"  and  believed  that  he  received  revelations  from 
above.     Still  he  dares  to  state  the  case  against  the  Olympians : 

"  For  now  tliey  set  at  nought 
The  worn-out  oracles 
That  Laios  heard  of  old, 
And  King  Apollo's  wonted  worship  flags, 
And  all  to  wreck  is  gone 
The  homage  due  to  Ood."^ 

These  are  words  of  the  chorus  in  Oldipoiis  the  King;  and  in  a 
general  view  of  the   drama  of  Sophokles  we  recognize  that  there 

^  From  a  photograph.  The  hillock  is  at  the  left,  and  is  surmounted  by  two  funereal 
columns,  that  of  O.  IMuller  and  that  of  C.  Lenormant,  both  of  whom  died  in  Greece.  Behind 
the  olive-grove  at  the  left  is  Mount  Aigaleos,  one  of  the  spurs  of  Blount  Fames. 

^  Oi/Jipous  the  King,  905-910.     \V>r.  Flumptrc's  English  translation,  p.  34.] 
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is  less  place  assigned  to  the  gods,  and  more  to  men,  so  that  the 
distance  between  the  spectators  and  the  actors  is  manifestly  less- 
ened. He  introduces  upon  the  scene  a  third  actor,  thus  giving 
more  liberty  to  the  poet,  more  vivacity  to  the  action,  and,  while 
raising  the  number  of  the  chorus  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  he  dimin- 
ishes its  importance  and  the  lyric  character  it  had  had  under  his 
predecessors,  and  concentrates  the  interest  much  more  closely  upon 
the  development  of  character  in  the  personages  of  the  drama. 
Aischylos  makes  one  poem  of  the  three  parts  of  the  trilogy,  which 
hampers,  while  it  strengthens  him ;  but  Sophokles  divides  them 
clearly.  In  the  latter's  work  nothing  recalls  to  us  the  Oresteia, 
in  which  the  tragic  story  of  a  whole  race  is  unrolled,  causing  an 
impression  of  religious  awe  by  the  continuity  of  the  blows  struck 
at  one  family.  The  two  poets,  however,  deal  with  the  same 
question,  that  of  sovereign  justice,  —  Aischylos,  with  more  sombre 
grandeur ;  Sophokles,  with  as  high  thought,  but  more  flexible ; 
and  with  each  the  drama  ends  in  the  restoration  of  the  victim 
of  Destiny.  Was  Oidipous  justly  condemned  for  crimes  which  he 
had  committed  innocently,  —  unaware  that,  in  defending  his  life 
against  an  unknown  stranger,  he  kills  his  father ;  that  in  becom- 
ing  the  husband  of  lokaste  he  marries  his  own  mother,  and  is  at 
once  his  children's  father  and  their  brother  ?  This  problem  of  the 
higher  philosophy  has  come  down  through  the  ages ;  the  spectators 
in  the  theatre  of  Dionysos  discussed  it,  and  so  did  the  best  minds 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  Athenian  poets  sought  its  so- 
lution on  the  side  of  humauitj',  putting  conscience  and  its  rights 
above  the  crude  fact  and  the  chastisements  that  followed  it.  What 
then  must  have  been  this  Athenian  people,  to  whom  such  high 
feasts  of  the  mind  were  offered  ! 

In  the  dramatic  conception  of  the  two  poets  there  is  another 
difference,  which  announces  near  and  important  changes.  Sophokles 
in  Oklipous  the  King  shows  love,  wdiile  not  daring  to  make  it  speak, 
and  he  gives  to  women  a  place  which  Aischylos  never  assigned  them. 
Heroes  enough  had  been  celebrated  by  the  epic  Muse  and  upon  the 
lyre  of  Pindar.  Into  their  company  Sophokles  introduces  Antigone, 
who  equals  them  in  courage,  and  surpasses  them  in  devotion. 

To  Sophokles  are  ascribed  a  hundred  and  thirty  dramas,  or,  by 
a  lower  estimate,  a  hundred  and  thirteen,  of  which  twenty  received 
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the  wreath,  and  not  one  fell  below  the  second  place.'  Of  all  this 
work  there  remain  nine  hundred  and  lifty-six  fragments,  all  very 
short,  and  seven  complete  tragedies,  of  Avhich  two,  the  Aias  and 
tlie  Maidenn  of  Trachis,  are  interesting  only  to  scholars.  The 
rage  of  the  son  of  Telamon,  and  De'ianeira's  jealousy  are  subjects 
for  all  time.  As  poetry,  these  dramas  are  beautiful  or  terrible ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  them  peculiar,  and  hence  nothing  of  which 
history  takes  account.  We  may  remark  the  share  assigned  by 
Sophokles  to  human  passions  on  this  stage,  which  Aischylos  had 
peopled  with  gods  and  heroes.  When  Aias  recognizes  the  sad 
results  of  his  anger,  he  bends  under  the  shame  of  his  misconduct 
and  acknowledges  —  he  who  has  braved  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus  — 
that  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  submit  to  gods  and  to  kings. 

"The  strongest  things 
That  fright  the  soul,  still  yield  to  sovereignty. 
Winters  with  .ill  their  snow-drifts  still  withdraw 
For  Slimmer  with  its  fruits  ;    and  night's  dark  orb 

1  ['-When  we  remembur  that  the  number  which  he  wrote  was  not  less  than  one  hunJred 
and  thirteen,  and  that  a  large  number  of  these  were  received  with  as  much  applause  and  as 
much  success  as  those  which  are  still  extant,  we  are  struck  with  wonder  at  the  immense  fertilitv 
which  was  united  with  such  consummate  art.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  compare  writers  who  differ, 
as  has  been  said,  generically ;  daring  as  it  may  be  to  attempt  to  dethrone  one  whom  so  many 
ages  have  recognized  as  king,  —  it  seems  but  the  natural  conclusion  of  what  has  been  said  to 
assign  to  Sophocles  a  higher  place  in  tlic  liistory  of  Greek  literature  than  even  to  Homer 
himself.  If  he  has  not  the  glory  of  being  the  first  great  jjoet,  his  greatness  is  of  a  higher  type. 
He  is  the  representative  poet  of  a  more  advanced  and  cultivated  age,  and  shows  greater  sym- 
pathy with  the  thoughts  and  questionings  of  such  an  age,  with  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  problems 
and  its  strivings.  In  his  estimate  of  human  e.xcellence  there  is  a  less  exclusive  admiration  of 
the  mere  brute  courage  which  passes  into  ferocity,  and  which  even  in  Homer's  noblest  heroes  is 
accompanied  by  acts  of  savage  cruelty,  and  he  thinks  nif  re  of  reverence,  wisdom,  skill  in  rule, 
filial  devotion,  faithfulness,  and  honor.  ...  In  what  bears  on  the  growth  and  history  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lived,  he  is  not  content,  as  Homer  was,  with  making  his  characters  the 
mouthpieces  of  the  commonplace  declamation  of  kings  and  chiefs  against  the  a<lvancing  free- 
dom of  the  people,  or  caricaturing  demagogues,  as  in  the  portraiture  of  Thersites,  but  aims, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  wise  conservatism,  at  bringing  into  permanent  liarmony  the  two  principles  of 
order  and  of  progress,  —  reverence  for  the  |)ast,  and  freedom  and  hopefulness  for  the  future.  In 
his  estimate  of  the  liigher  and  more  mysterious  truths  which  enter  into  man's  life  and  thoughts, 
he  stands  on  a  far  higher  elevation.  The  work  of  Homer  was  to  iuunortalize  the  poorest  and 
coarsest  forms  of  the  popular  mythology,  with  scarcely  a  thought  of  anything  beyond  them  or 
above  them.  .  .  .  The  work  of  Sophocles,  following,  though  with  calmer  tread  and  clearer  vision 
and  sercuer  speech,  in  the  steps  of  .(Eschylos,  was  the  task,  finding  tlie  mythology  of  Homer  in 
possession  of  the  mind  of  the  people,  to  turn  it,  as  far  as  it  could  be  turned,  into  an  instru- 
ment of  moral  education,  and  to  lead  men  u])wards  to  the  eternal  laws  of  God  and  the  thought 
of  his  righteous  order."  (liiograiibical  Essay  prefixed  to  Dr.  Plumptre's  English  translation 
of  the  Tragedies  of  Sophocles.)  —  Ed.] 

Note.  —  The  marble  statue  represented  on  the  opposite  page  was  found  at  Terracina,  and 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran.     (From  a  photograph.) 


SOPHOKLES, 
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Moves  oil.  that  day  may  kindle  up  its  fires,  — 
Day,  with  its  chariot  drawn  by  whitest  steeds ; 
And  bhvst  of  dreadest  winds  will  lull  to  rest 
The  groaning  ocean  ;    and  all-conquering  sleep 
Now  binds,  now  frees,  and  does  not  hold  for  aye 
Whom  once  it  seized.     And  shall  not  we  too  learn 
Our  lesson  of  true  wisdom  ?  "  ^ 

Here  we  have  the  most  audacious  of  rebels  teaching  the  people 
submission  to  established  laws.  But  the  indomitable  character  of 
Alas  quickly  recovers  itself.  He  has  shed  impure  blood ;  his  honor 
demands  an  expiation.  To  give  it,  he  is  about  to  fall  upon  Hek- 
tor's  sword ;  and  the  gentle  appeals  of  Tekmessa,  his  wife,  cannot 
turn  him  from  his  fatal  decision  :  — 

'•Pity,  O  king,  thy  boy,  and  think  if  he, 
Deprived  of  childhood's  nurture,  live  bereaved, 
Beneath  unfriendly  guardians,  wliat  sore  grief 
Thou,  iu  thj'  death,  dost  give  to  him  and  me. 
.   .   .  Yea,  think  of  me  too.     .Still  the  good  man  feels, 
Or  ought  to  feel,  the  memory  of  delight, 
For  gracious  favors  still  do  favors  win  ; 
But  if  a  man  forget  the  good  received, 
His  soul  no  more  wears  stamp  of  gentle  birth." '^ 

The  subject  of  the  Maidens  of  Trachis  is  the  death  and  apotheo- 
sis of  Herakles.  This  drama  would  have  little  interest  without 
the  part  of  Deianeira,  the  hero's  devoted  wife,  who  commiserate.'; 
the  captives,  even  when  she  finds  among  them  a  rival.  She  does 
not  harshly  blame  young  lole,  but  accuses  the  god  of  love,  — 

"  For  he  reigns  high,  supreme  above  the  gods, 
And  sways  them  as  he  will ;   (yea,  sways  my  soul. 
And  why  not  then  another's,  like  to  me?) 
So,  should  I  blame  my  husband  for  his  fate 
In  catching  this  disease,  I  should  indeed 
Have  lost  ray  reason  ;  or  if  I  should  blame 
This  woman,  guilty  of  no  shameful  deed. 
Or  wrong  against  me  .   .   . 

Lo  !   I  pitied  her 
When  first  I  saw  her,  for  her  beauty's  sake ; 
For  it,  I  knew,  had  wrecked  her  life's  fond  hope." ' 

'  Aias  [Dr.  Plumptre's  English  translation,  p.  312]. 

S  [Jbid.,  p.  307]. 

*  The  Maidens  of  Trachis  [Dr.  Plumptre's  English  translation,  pp.  255,  256]. 
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But  a  few  beautiful  lines  do  not  make  this  drama  admirable,  for 
its  faults  are  so  great  that  even  the  authenticity  of  it  as  a  work 
of  Sopiiokles  has  been  called  in  question. 

Tlie  Elektru,  inferior  in  the  conception  of  character 
to  the  drama  of  Aischylos  which  bears  the  same  title,  is 
superior  in  style  to  that  work.  But  tliis  second  Elektra 
is  too  masculine ;  she  towers  above  Orestes  in  her  hatred 

AIAS  ^ 

and  imprecations.^  The  son  dares  not  curse  his  mother, 
although  he  b}'  no  means  forgives  her.  But  Elektra  hates,  despises, 
and  is  ready  to  kill  Klytaimnestra.  She  is  thus  more  tragic,  while 
less  lovable.     Speaking  of  Orestes,  she  says  to  her  mother  : 

"  Full  oft  hast  thou 
Charged  me  with  rearing  him  to  come  at  last 
A  minister  of  vengeance  ;  and  I  own, 
Had  I  but  strength,  be  sure  of  this,  't  were  done."  ' 

At  the  moment  of  the  murder,  Elektra  encourages  Orestes.  "  Strike 
her  yet  again,"  she  cries,  "  if  thou  hast  strength  for  it."  And  when 
Orestes  is  about  to  attack  Ai^isthos,  she  once  more  urges  him  on  : 

"  Give  him  no  leave  to  speak, 
By  all  the  gods,  my  brother,  nor  to  spin 
His  long  discourse.     When  men  are  plunged  in  ills, 
'^^'^lat  gain  can  oue  who  stands  condemned  to  die 
Reap  from  delay?     Xo,  slay  him  out  of  hand. 
And,  having  slain  him,  cast  him  forth,  to  find 
Fit  burial  at  their  liands  from  whom  't  is  meet 
That  he  should  have  it,  far  away  from  view." 

^  The  despair  of  Aias,  son  of  Ttlamon.  The  hero  Aias  is  seated  on  a  roek  ;  his  helmet  is 
at  his  fett;  he  supports  his  head  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  draws  the  sword  with 
which  he  is  about  to  kill  himself.  (Engraved  stone  of  the  Cabinet  de  France.  White  jasper, 
13  millim.  by  12.     No.  1,819  of  the  Catalogue.) 

2  Elektra  [Dr.  Plumptre's  Enf^lish  translation,  p.  203]. 

3  The  father's  relations  to  the  child  ajipeared  to  the  Greeks  much  more  close  than  the 
mother's,  —  wliich  they  singularly  underrated.  Aischylos  (Eumeniaes,  628)  expresses  this 
popular  feeling  by  the  mouth  of  Apollo:  — 

["The  mother  is  not  parent  of  the  cliild 

That  is  called  hers,  Init  nurse  of  emhryo  sown. 
He  tliat  hcgets  is  parent ;  she,  as  stranger, 
For  stranger  rears  the  scion." 

Dr.  Plumptre's  English  translation,  p.  322.] 

This  belief  diminishes  the  odium  of  Elektra's  hatred  of  the  mother  who  had  caused  her 
father's  death. 
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Here  the  gentle  poet  goes  too  far.  But  let  us  look  at  his  true 
masterpieces.  His  PhUoktetes  and  Oidipous  at  Kolonos,  which  were 
written  extremely  late  in  life,  show  that  old  age  had  no  disastrous 
effect  upon  this  noble  intellect,  and 
that  till  the  very  end  he  preserved 
the  serenity  of  his  genius,  the  fer- 
tility of  his  mind,  and  that  grace- 
fulness of  style  which  gave  him 
the  name  of  the  Attic  bee.  From 
a  subject  apparently  sterile,  a  dra- 
matic incident  admitting  but  a 
few  characters,  he  develops  a  trag- 
edy which  moves  the    soul  to  its 

very  depths.     Such   is    the  Philoktetes,   a   work  simple   yet   touch- 
ing, nude    like    some    beautiful    antique    statue.     Three    characters 


EOS.- 


THE    APOTHKOSIS    OF    HKRAKLES." 


suffice    for   the    action ;    but    above    them   hover    two  ideas   which, 
for    the    spectators,    are    always    present :    the  one   patriotic,  —  the 


'  Eos,  standing,  wearing  a  long  peplos,  drives  two  horses  at  a  gallop.  A  long  veil  floats 
around  the  head  of  the  goddess.  (Cameo  of  the  collection  of  Baron  Roger;  earlier,  of  the 
I.ouis  Fould  Collection.  Sardonyx  of  three  layers,  36  millim.  by  54.  Chabouillet,  Catalogue  de 
la  Coll.  Louis  Fonld.  Xo.  904.) 

*  Vase-painting,  from  Jlilani,  //  mito  di  Filottete,  pi.  i.  3.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  scene, 
on  the  funeral-pile,  is  still  burning  part  of  the  body  of  Herakles.  At  the  left  a  nymph  pours 
water  upon  the  flames ;  this  would  seem  to  be  a  personification  of  the  Dyras,  which  overflowed 

VOL.  III.  —  ."! 
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necessity    of   making    an  end    of   this    ten    years  war   against    the 
Barbarians   of    Asia,    by    giving    Troy    to    the    Greeks ;    the    other 


ORESTES    AND    ELEKTRA.l 

religious,  —  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  gods.  The  oracles  had 
said  that  Troy   could   be    taken   only   by   the  arrows  of  Herakles ; 

its  banks  to  bring  succor  to  Herakles  (Ilcrodotos,  vii.  198,  3)  ;  at  the  right,  Philoktetes  is 
making  his  escape,  carrying  the  quiver  wliich  the  hero  has  given  hiuj.  Above,  the  artist  repre- 
sents the  apotlicosis  of  the  son  of  Zeus  and  .\lkmene:  he  is  standing  upon  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  horses,  and  driven  by  the  goddess  of  victory ;  in  tlie  left  hand  he  holds  his  elub,  and  has 
a  laurel-wreath  on  his  head.  The  chariot,  guided  by  Hermes,  whom  we  recognize  by  his  cadu- 
ceus,  passes  through  the  portals  of  Olymiios  and  advances  towards  Apollo,  who  is  seated  at 
the  left  and  holds  an  olive-branch  in  liis  hand.  The  figure  at  the  right  is  perhaps  Mount 
Oite  personified. 

1  Marble  group  in  the  INIuseum  of  Naples;  from  a  cast.  Elektra,  tenderly  leaning  upon 
her  brother,  from  whom  she  has  been  so  long  separated,  listens  to  him  attentively.  For  other 
representations  of  the  brother  and  sister  discussing  their  plans  of  vengeance,  see  Overbeck, 
Bildwerke,  pp.  683  el  seq. 
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the  Greeks  send  Odysseus  to  take  them  away  from  Philoktetes, 
in  whose  possession  they  are.  Punished  with  an  incurable  wound 
for  having  violated  an  oath,  Philoktetes  had  been  abandoned  in 
a  desert  island  because  of  the  intolerable  odor  of  the  wound. 
The  astute  king  of  Ithaka  justifies  his  reputation ;  he  lies  and 
deceives   with  no  more  scruple  than  was   usual  in  a  nation  which 


THE    MURDEIl    OF    AIGISTHOS.' 

made  Hermes  the  god  of  lying,  and  considered  a  skilful  fraud  as 
meritorious  as  a  gallant  deed.  In  contrast  with  this  ancestor  of 
Themistokles  and  of  Lysandros,  the  poet  places  Neoptolemos,  son 
of  Achilleus,  a  man  who,  as  of  heroic  race,  refuses  to  share  in  this 
duplicity.     Odysseus  argues  with  him,  — 

"  I  know,  O  boy,  thy  nature  is  not  apt 
To  speak  such  things,  nor  evil  guile  devise  ; 
But  sweet  it  is  to  gain  the  conqueror's  prize ; 
Therefore  be  bold.     Hereafter,  once  again 
We  will  appear  in  sight  of  all  as  just." 


'  Bas-relief  discovered  at  Arieia;  from  the  Arrhanlnr/ische  Zeitunq,  1849,  pi.  xi.  1.  (This 
should  be  compared  with  the  vase-painting  represented  ahove.  p.  11.)  Orestes,  a  dagger  in 
liis  hand,  has  just  struck  Aisristhos,  who  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  mortally  wounded.  The 
murderer  seems  to  wish  to  escape  from  his  mother,  who  lays  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  in 
entreaty.  Behind  Klytaimnestra  stands  Elektra ;  and,  at  the  right  and  left,  two  women- 
servants  lift  their  hands  to  heaven  in  horror  at  the  act  which  has  just  been  committed. 
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But  the  other  rejoins,  — 

"  The  things,  O  son  of  Lartios,  which  I  grieve 
To  hear  in  words,  those  same  I  hate  to  do. 
I  was  not  born  to  act  with  evil  arts, 
Nor  I  myself,  uor,  as  they  say,  my  sire.   .   .   . 
And  yet,  being  sent  tliy  colleague,  I  am  loth 
To  get  the  name  of  traitor  ;  but  I  wish, 
O  king,  to  miss  my  mark  in  acting  well, 
Rather  than  conquer,  acting  evilly." 

Neoptolemos  yields,  however,  seduced  by  the  glory  that  is  prom- 
ised him  if  he  brings  back  to  the  Greek  camp  the  arrows  of 
Herakles,  and  obtains  them  fraudulently.  Soon, 
however,  overcome  with  shame,  he  restores 
them  to  Philoktetes,  who,  persistent  in  his 
hatred    of    the    Atreidai,    refuses    to    quit    his 

PHILOKTETES.*-  •    i  i  TT  l    1 

island.      Herakles  then    descends    from  heaven 

and    induces     his     old    comrade    to   fulfil    the    oracles.     In    giving 

up  his  weapons    to   the    son    of    Achilleus,    Philoktetes    gives    also 

counsel,  — 

"  Receive  thou  them,  but  first  adore  the  Power 
Whose  name  is  Jealousy,  that  they  may  prove 
To  thee  less  full  of  trouble  than  they  were 
To  me,  and  him  who  owned  them  ere  I  owned." 

That  is  to  say,  do  not  take  too  much   pride  in   your  success  ;    the 
gods  are  not  pleased  when  human  fortunes  rise  too  high.^ 

Two  things  create  the  strong  interest  of  this  drama,  —  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  characters  of  Odysseus  and  Neoptolemos,  representing 
the  two  sides  of  the  Greek  race ;  and  the  lamentations  of  the 
unfortunate  man  deprived  of  the  weapons  which  secured  his  live- 
lihood. His  prayers  recall  those  of  Priam  kneeling  to  Achilleus; 
and  his  physical  and  mental  sufferings,  which  Sophokles  takes  a 
cruel  pleasure  in  depicting,  are  more    humanly  pathetic,  and  to  us 

*  Head  of  the  nymph  Lamia,  on  the  obverse.  Reverse  :  AAMI[EnN].  Philoktetes,  seated 
on  a  rock,  his  right  hand  raised  to  his  head,  with  his  left  leaning  on  tlie  rock  ;  in  the  field,  liis 
bow  and  arrows.     Bronze  coin  of  Lamia.     (British  Mnseum.) 

^  The  belief  in  the  jealousy  of  the  gods,  of  which  Hesiod  speaks  (see  Vol.  I.  pp  3()2 
etseq.;  and  above,  p.  10),  was  still  very  vital  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c.  AVe  find  it  even  in 
Euripides  (Tphir/eneia  in  Taxiris,  390,  and  in  many  other  of  his  dramas)  :  but  with  Thucydidcs 
it  has  disappeared. 


AMKTaV6I.'  ^  ^  .-  ^^^^^, 
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more    touching,    than    the    majestic    and    divine    tortures    of    the 
Prometheus. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Oidipoiis  Tyrannos,  the  Oidipous  at 
Kolonos,  and  the  Ant'ujonc,  form  a  trilogy  like  the  Oresteia  of 
Aischylos.  The  events  are  consecutive  in  these 
dramas,  but  the  dates  of  their  repre- 
sentation are  different.  Oidipous  was 
reigning  at  Thebes,  happy  and  re- 
spected, when  a  terrible  pest,  extend- 
ing through  the  city,  makes  known 
the  anger  of  the  gods ;  and  here 
again  the  innocent  suffer  instead  of  the  guilty.  It  is  the  ancient 
law.  —  a  people  suffer  for  their  ruler.  But  misfortune  approaches 
him.  The  news  of  the  death  of  his  supposed  father,  the  king  of 
Corinth,  produces  complications  which  bring  to  light  the  involun- 
tary crimes  committed  by  Oidipous.  He  plucks  out  his  eyes, 
clothes  himself  in  rags,  and  having  wandered  as  a  beggar  through 
many  lands,  led  by  his  daughter  Antigone,  he  comes  to  die  near 
Athens  in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides.  His  two  sons,  who  dis- 
pute for  the  throne,  kill  each  other  in  single  combat.  Their 
uncle  Ki'eon,  becoming  king,  decrees  that  Polyneikes,  as  a  traitor 
to  his  country,  shall  have  no  funeral  rites.  Antigone  dares  to 
violate  this  impious  decree,  and  is  buried  alive  by  Kreon.  The 
web  is  simple ;  but  with  what  superb  embroideries  and  tragic 
pictures  the  poet  has  adorned  it ! 

Sophokles  believes  in  the  necessity  of  expiation  by  suffering 
as  the  foundation  of  his  system  of  ethics,  in  purification  by  pain, 
as  fire  refines  metal,  freeing  it  from  dross ;  and  he  lights  up 
witli  pure  radiance  the  gloomy  majesty  of  the  ancient  le^^ends. 
He  strikes  that  note  of  sadness  which  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
poetry  as  a  contrast  to  its  brilliant  joyousness.  "Happiest  beyond 
compare,"  says  the  Chorus  in  Oidipous  at  Kolonos,  "never  to 
taste    of    life !     Happiest    in   order   next,  being  born,  with   quickest 

'  Tlie  monster  is  seated  on  a  rock.  Odipous  stands  before  her ;  he  holds  a  staff,  and 
his  left  hand  is  raised  to  his  forehead.  {Cabinet  de  France.  1.5  millim.  bv  13.  No.  1,807  of 
the  Catalo/jue.) 

'  Philoktetes,  seated,  a  helmet  on  his  head  and  half  nude ;  his  quiver  is  before  him ;  he 
leans  his  head  upon  his  ri<;lit  hand.  (Engraved  stone  of  the  Cabinet  de  France.  Veined  agate, 
Vi  millim.  by  13;  No.  1,823  of  the  Catalogue.) 
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speed  thither  again  to  turn  from  whence  we  came ! " '  But  at 
the  side  of  the  old  man  whom  Destiny  has  pursued  since  his 
birth,  the  poet  places  the  daughter,  who  piously  sustains  her 
father's  faltering  steps  and  guides  him  to  deliverance.  In  the 
presence  of  Kreon,  violating  the  sacred  law  of  funeral  rites,  he 
shows  Antigone  protesting,  in  the  name  of  conscience,  against  all 
tyrannies,  whether   of   earth   or   heaven ;    and  of   the  murderer  of 


THE    THEBAN    SPHINX." 


his  father,  the  husband  of  his  mother,  the  exiled  king,  the  blind 
old  man  whom  all  repulse,  the  great  criminal  in  human  judgment, 
but  the  innocent  victim  according  to  eternal  justice,  he  makes  a 
hero  and  the  protecting  genius  of  the  city  of  Athene. 

The  Oidipous  Tyrannos  is  the  masterpiece  of  Sophokles.  I 
shall  speak  only  of  the  progress  of  ideas  which  it  marks  in  giving 
a  moral  character  to  Fate,  which  was  unknown  to  the  early  faith; 
of  its  picture  of  human  activities,  not,  as  formerly,  in  war,  but  in 

'  Verses  1,215  et  neq. 

'  Plaque  in  terra-cotta,  discovered,  it  is  said,  in  Melos,  and  now  in  Athens;  from  Schonc, 
GriecJiische  RHiefs,  pi.  xxx.  No.  125.  The  sphinx  holds  with  her  claws  a  man  whom  she  has 
thrown  upon  the  (rj-ound. 
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peace,  substituting  tlie  hei-oes  of  the  mind  for  the  heroes  of  the 
Homeric  contests  ;  lastly,  of  its  triumphant  proclamation  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  which  has  traversed  the  centuries,  invoked  by 
all  the  victims  of  unjust  laws. 

When   Destiny  strikes  an  innocent  man,  it   is,  to  the   mind   of 
Sophokles,  because    he  had  among    his  ancestors  a  criminal.^     The 


ANTIGONE    AND    KREON.2 


chastisement  implies  the  offence ;  but  the  justice  of  the  god  is 
slow  in  coming  to  the  individual,  as  that  of  history  conies  tardily 
to  nations ;  the  law  of  hereditary  expiation  explains  this  injustice 
by  the   solidarity  of   the  generations.     Thus    the    fierce   divinity  of 


1  This    Oidipous    pleads    against    Krpon     who    reviles    him    and    threatens    him    with 
punishment :  — 

["  0  shameless  soul !  on  wliich,  think'st  thou,  thy  scorn 
Will  fall  most  heavily,  my  age  or  tliine  ? 
Who  with  thy  lips  dost  tell  the  goodly  tale. 
Of  murders,  incests,  sad  calamities. 
Which  I,  poor  wretch,  against  my  will  endured  ; 
For  thus  it  pleased  the  gods,  incensed,  perhaps. 
Against  my  father's  house  for  guilt  of  old. 
For,  as  regards  my  life,  thou  could'st  not  find 
One  spot  of  guilt,  in  recomjjcnse  for  whicli 
I  sinned  these  sins  against  myself  and  mine." 

Oidijioiis  at  Kolonos,  Dr.  Plumptre's  English  translation  pp.  95-96.] 
Klytaimnestra,  in  the  Ar/aiiiemnon  of  Aischylos,  makes  the  same  plea.  See  above,  p.  16. 
^  Vase-painting  from  the  Monum.  dell'  In.tlil.,  vol.  x.  pi.  27  (Annali,  187G,  pp.  17G  et  neq.). 
At  the  left  of  a  highly  decorated  eilifice,  under  which  stands  Ilerakles  (HPAKAHS),  is  Antigone 
(ANTirONH).  Her  hands  are  bound  behind  her  back,  and  a  keeper,  armed  with  two  lances, 
accompanies  her.  Behind  them  is  Haimon  (AIMQN),  her  betrothed ;  overcome  with  grief,  he 
supports  his  head  with  his  right  hand.  Hcrakles  is  speaking  to  Kreon  (KPAQN),  who,  stand- 
ing at  the  right,  leans  upon  his  sceptre;  behind  the  king  is  a  youth,  holding  a  pklale,  and  an 
aged  woman.      .Above  is  seated  Ismene  (I2MHNH).     All  these  persons  seem  to  be  listening  to 
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the  earlier  days  is  justified  in  his  seeming  caprices  by  an  old 
belief  which  still  remains  a  half-fact,  both  of  science  and  history, 
—  the  son  inherits  the  father's  fault.  But  that  which  is  new  in 
this  harsh,  early  world,  is  that  the  rights  of  innocence  are  at 
last   recognized ;    when    Oidipous    has  completed   the    expiation   for 


RELIEF    ON    AN    ETRUSCAN    URN.' 


the  sins  of  his  race,  thunder  is  heard  in  the  sky,  a  great  voice 
cries:  "Come,  Oidipous!  why  dost  thou  linger?"  and  he  vanishes 
from  sight.     But  it  is  an  apotheosis ;  he  is  received  into  heaven. 

This  transformation  of  tlie  old  dogma  of  Fatality  is  completed 
by  a  laudation  of  the  human  mind.  While  Kreon  withdraws,  the 
Chorus,   remaining    alone    with    the    audience,   relates    the    victories 

Herakles,  wh^^  asking  pardon  for  Antircone  and  Ilainion.  Acoording  to  a  legend  which 
Euripides  seemRu  have  followed  in  his  tragedy  of  Antigone,  Hairaon,  instead  of  executing  his 
father's  orders  and  putting  the  young  girl  to  death,  saved  her  life,  and  from  their  union  was 
horn  a  son,  l^Iaion,  who,  after  he  had  grown  to  be  a  youth,  was  recognized  by  Kreon.  The 
old  king,  not  listening  to  the  entreaty  of  Herakles,  condemned  Ilaimon,  who  took  his  own  life 
and  that  of  Antigone.  Tlie  painter  has  here  followed  the  legend ;  perhaps  the  youth  accom- 
panying Kreon  is  Maion.  The  same  scene  is  painted  on  a  vase  in  the  IMuseuni  of  Berlin 
(Furtwangler,  Beschreibung,  No.  3,240).  See  J.  Vogcl,  Scenen  Euripuleincher  Tragodien  in 
Griechischen  Vasengemdlden,  Leipzig  (1886),  pp.  47  et  seq. 

^  From  Gori,  Mus.  etrusc.  Volt.,  vol.  i.  pi.  142.  The  scene  represents  Oidipous  about  to  be 
deprived  of  sight  by  the  servants  of  his  father.  Oidipous  kneels  in  the  centre  of  the  group, 
held  down  by  two  servants,  while  a  third,  with  a  dagger,  is  about  to  destroy  his  sight.  Kreon, 
at  the  left,  looks  on  calmly  at  the  punishment  which  he  has  ordered,  while  behind  him  his 
wife,  Eurydike,  is  supported  by  a  maid-servant.  At  the  right  lokaste  and  her  two  children 
express  their  horror  and  grief,  and  behind  lokaste  is  another  maid-servant.  In  the  tragedy  of 
Sophokles,  the  reader  will  remember  that  Oidipous  himself  destroys  bis  sight ;  the  sculptor  fol- 
lows the  version  which  Euripides  adopts  in  his  Oidipous  (Schol.  of  Euripides,  The  Phoenician 
Women,  61). 


# 
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man  has  gained  over  Nature,  and    hence  over  the  gods,  notwith- 
standing their  jealousj- :  — 

"  Many  the  forms  of  life, 

Wondrous  and  strange  to  see, 

But  nought  than  man  appears 

More  wondrous  and  more  strange. 

He,  with  the  wintry  gales, 

O'er  the  white  foaming  sea, 

'Mid  wild  waves  surging  round, 

Wendeth  his  way  across 
Earth,  of  all  gods  from  ancient  days  the  first, 

Unworn  and  undecayed. 
He,  with  his  ploughs  that  travel  o'er  and  o'er, 

Furrowing  with  horse  and  mule. 

Wears  ever  year  by  year. 

The  thoughtless  tribe  of  birds. 

The  beasts  that  roam  the  fields, 

The  brood  in  sea-depths  born. 

He  takes  them  all  in  nets 

Knotted  in  snaring  mesh, 

Man,  wonderful  in  skill. 

And,  by  his  subtle  arts 

He  holds  in  sway  the  beasts 
That  roam  the  fields,  or  tread  the  mountain's  height ; 

And  brings  the  binding  yoke 
Upon  the  neck  of  horse  with  shaggy  mane, 

Or  bull  on  mountain  crest. 

Untamable  in  strength.  ^ 

And  speech,  and  thought  as  swift  as  wind. 
And  tempered  mood  for  higher  life  of  states, 

These  he  has  learnt,  and  how  to  flee 

Or  the  clear  cold  of  frost  unkind. 

Or  darts  of  storm  and  shower, 
Man  all-providing.     Unprovided,  he 
Meeteth  no  chance  the  coming  days  may  bring ; 

Only  from  Hades,  still 

He  fails  to  find  escape. 
Though  skill  of  art  may  teach  him  how  to  flee 
From  depths  of  fell  disease  incurable."  ' 


• 


'  Antigone  [Dr.  Plumptre's  English  translation,  pp.  141-142.] 
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We  are  habituated  to  language  like  this,  and  it  no  longer  sur- 
prises us.  But  what  an  effect  words  like  these  must  have  pro- 
duced upon  spectators  whose  imaginations  were  still  full  of  the 
legend  of  Prometheus,  which  Aischylos  had  related  to  them  in  his 
daring  verse !  At  last  the  Titan  has  conquered  ;  fire  and  the  arts 
which  he  has  given  to  men  have  made  them  masters  of  the  world, 
and  the  two  great  poets  of  Greece  unite  in  celebrating  humanity 
enfranchised,  not  from  the  Nemesis  which  punishes  pride,  but  from 
that  which  gratifies  the  envious  jealousy  of  the  Olympians. 

These  are  grand  thoughts;  and  yet  there  are  words  of  Anti- 
gone which  go  higher  and  farther,  for  they  have  been  repeated 
by  the  persecuted  of  all  ages,  and  in  the  end  will  destroy  perse- 
cution. No  poet  among  the  ancients  has  created  so  pure  a  type 
as  this  daughter  of  Oidipous,  heroic,  and  yet  most  womanly,  who 
persists  even  unto  death  in  her  filial  and  sisterly  devotion,  and 
walks  proudly  to  her  fearful  death,  still  lamenting  her  lost  youth 
and  the  unknown  joys  of  living.  To  the  tyrant  who  asks  of  her 
an  impious  act,  she  opposes  the  custom  of  antiquity  and  the  law 
of  Nature  which  makes  it  her  duty  to  refuse  obedience.  This  is 
not  at  all  a  disobedience  of  the  law  of  the  State ;  it  is  the  fulfil- 
ment of  an  imperative  duty  imposed  by  family  religion.  Her 
brother  is  dead ;  at  least  he  must  not  lose  the  other  life,  that  of 
the  tomb.  Kreon  says  to  her :  "  Knewest  thou  the  edicts  which 
forbade  these  things  ? "  "  T  knew  them,"  she  rejolies.  "  Could  I 
fail  ?  Full  clear  were  they."  "  And  thou  didst  dare  to  disobey 
these  laws?"     Then  follows  her  magnificent  utterance:  — 

"Yes;  for  it  was  not  Zeus  who  gave  them  forth, 
Nor  Justice,  dwelling  with  the  gods  below, 
Who  traced  these  laws  for  all  the  sons  of  men  ; 
Nor  did  I  deem  thy  edicts  strong  enough, 
That  thou,  a  mortal  man,  should 'st  overpass 
The  unwritten  laws  of  God  that  know  not  change. 
They  are  not  of  to-day  nor  yesterday,' 
But  live  forever,  nor  can  man  assign 
When  first  they  sprang  to  being.     Not  through  fear 
Of  any  man's  resolve  was  I  prepared 
Before  the  gods  to  liear  tlie  penalty 
Of  sinning  against  these.     That  I  should  die 
I  knew   (how  should  I  not?),  though  tliy  decree 
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Had  never  spoken.     And,  before  my  time 
If  I  shall  die,  1  reckon  this  a  gain  ; 
For  whoso  lives,  as  1,  in  many  woes. 
How  can  it  he  but  he  shall  gain  bj'  death? 
And  so  for  me  to  bear  this  doom  of  thine 
Has  nothing  painful.     But,  if  I  had  left 
My  mother's  son  unburied  on  his  death. 
In  that  I  should  have  suffered ;    but  in  this 
I  suffer  not." ' 

And   she  flings  at  Kreon  this  last  noble  word :  •'  My  nature  leads 
to  sharing  love,  not  hate."  ^ 

Sophokles  is  of  the  family  of  Pheidias  and  Vergil,  of  Kaphael 
and  Racine ;  his  genius  is  characterized  by  pure  beauty ;  and  the 
age  to  which  he  belongs  was  in  truth  the  first  spring-time  of 
humanity  {prvnxavera  della  gioventu). 


IV.  —  Euripides. 

Sophokles,  the  scion  of  a  noble  race,  honored  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  dying  full  of  3-ears  and  glory,  was  a  fortunate  man,  being 
of  those  who  by  ability  and  moderation  in  life  command  prosper- 
ity. Euripides,  whose  parents,  according  to  Aristophanes,  were  an 
inn-keeper  and  a  seller  of  herbs  (480  b.  c.),^  had  the  hard  life 
and  the  jealous  temper  of  the  parvenu  whose  success  is  never 
equal  to  his  desires ;  in  his  household,  quarrels  and  separations, 
and  never  a  smile  upon  his  saddened  face ;  *  in  the  theatre,  rare 
applause,    sometimes    outbreaks,^    and    out    of    more    than    ninety 

*  This  same  re-affirmation  of  "  laws  set  on  high,  whose  birth  Olympos  boasts,"  is  found  in 
the  Oidipous  Ti/rannos,  lines  863,  864. 

^  AnlKjone  [Dr.  Plumptre's  English  translation  pp.  145-147]. 

'  The  testimony  of  Aristophanes  might  be  doubted,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  other  authors, 
although  some  have  denied  it.  Among  the  auditors  of  Aristophanes  so  many  must  have  known 
the  family  of  the  poet  that  it  i.s  difficult  to  believe  the  satirist  lied  repeatedly  on  this  point,  —  in 
The  Acharmans,ibi;  The  Thesmophoriazousai,  456,  910;  The  Kniffhls,  19 ;  The  Frogii,839: 
all,  except  the  last,  represented  during  the  lifetime  of  Euripides. 

*  A  poet  quoted  by  .\uhis  (iellius  (Altic  Nights,  xv.  20)  calls  him  a-rpvipvos,  "the  morose," 
and  fiio-oyc'Xmr,  "hater  of  joy  " 

^  lie  puts  info  the  mouth  of  Hekabe  words  like  these:  -This  is  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
tradition  that  we  have  as  to  the  gods ;  "  and  again,  "  Let  us  pray  to  Zeus,  whatever  he  may  be, 
—  a  necessity  of  Nature,  or  the  mind  of  man"  {^Hekabe,  794,  and  The  Trojan  Women,  893). 
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dramas  represented  on  the  stage,  only  four  successful  ones ;  ^  for 
an  adversary,  Aristophanes ;  for  his  death,  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  dogs ;  ^  and,  last  outrage  of  fate  or  of  falsehood,  near  his  tomb 
in  Macedon  flowed  a  poisonous  spring.^  However,  Euripides  is  a 
great  poet,  and  speaks  for  the  people  more  truly  than  any  othei- 
of  the  Greek  tragic  authors. 

Though  he  was  separated  by  only  a  few  years  from  his  two 
predecessors,  more  than  a  century  seems  to  lie  between  them  and 
him.  "  I  have  represented  men  as  they  ought  to  be,"  Sophokles 
said ;  "  Euripides  represents  them  as  they  are."  If  we  compare 
Euripides  with  Aischylos,  the  difference  is  even  more  striking. 
All  the  stage,  gods  and  men,  is  on  a  lower  plane.  Instead  of 
ruling  the  scene,  the  divine  personages  are  only  machines  either 
for  the  prologue  or  for  the  denoument.  The  dramatic  performance 
being  a  religious  festival,  the  poet  is  obliged  to  show  to  the  people 
the  old  idols ;  but  he  himself  has  no  faith  in  them,  and  many  of 
the  spectators  are.  quick  to  understand  when  he  says  that  there 
prevails  as  great  confusion  in  divine  things  as  in  human.  In 
the  tragedies  of  Sophokles  and  Aischylos  the  battle  is  against 
Destiny,  and  the  oracles  are  divine  uttei-ances.  Human  passions 
are  the  motives  in  the  plays  of  Euripides,  and  the  sentences  of 
the  gods  have  no  weight.  The  entire  religious  or  epic  past  of 
Greece  perishes  in  his  dramas.  The  gods  who  were  behind  the 
victims  of  Aphrodite  or  Apollo  disappear;  Helen  is  but  an  adul- 
teress, Menelaos  a  sot,  Orestes  a  vulgar  assassin.*  The  action  no 
longer  goes  on  between  heaven  and  earth ;  it  is  in  the  human 
heart,  —  and  we  place  it  there  now.  From  this  strife,  of  which  the 
mind  is  the  theatre,  Euripides  draws  powerful  effects;  but,  like 
ourselves  again,  he  is  too  ready  to  address  the  eye,  and  employs 
commonplace  methods,  —  he  shows  decrepit  old  men  who  drag 
themselves  painfully  upon  the  stage  and  utter  plaintive  outcries ; 
other  men  in  rags,  beaten  down  by  illness,  misfortune,  and  all 
the  miseries  of   life :    if  they   are    kings,  he    degrades   them    from 

'  Five  were  crowned ;  but  The  Bacchantes  only  after  his  death. 

-  The  Wallachian  she|jlierd.s  (in  the  frontiers  of  Macedon  still  keep,  to  guard  their  flocks, 
enormous  dogs,  which  would  easily  kill  a  solitary  traveller. 

«  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  x.xxi.  19. 

*  See  in  Seneca,  Letter  CXV.,  to  what  a  rote  he  reduces  the  hero  Bellerophon.  The  spec- 
tators were  so  indignant  that  they  were  ready  to  drive  actors  and  author  out  of  the  theatre. 
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their  station,  and  by  all  these  means  excites  pity  or  terror.  For 
this  reason  Aristotle  declares  him  the  most  tragic  of  poets  ;^  but 
he   is  also    the    most   enervating,   because   he   often    was   only   the 


EURIPIDES.' 


painter  of  human  weaknesses,  while  his  predecessors  were  the 
painters  of  heroism.  Aristophanes  calls  him  "  the  corrupter  of 
cities  and  the  enemy  of  the  gods,"  —  a  double  accusation,  which 

'  Poetics,  13  ;  but  the  philosopher  condemns,  as  savorin<;  of  the  art  of  the  costumer  rather 
than  of  the  poet,  the  effects  of  vulgar  pathos  in  which  Euripides  delighted  (Ihid.,  18). 
-  Bust  of  Euripides  (EYPIHIAHS)  in  the  Museum  of  Xaples  (from  a  photograph). 
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would   lie    more    truly    against   the    author    of   the    Lydstrata   and 
The  Birds} 

Whence  comes  this  difference  ?  Between  Marathon  and  Aigos- 
potamoi  a  moral  evolution  took  place.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
century  Athens  possessed  no  longer  the  sentiments  and  beliefs 
which  had  made  her  so  simple  and  grand  during  the  Median  wars. 


THK    APOTHKOSIS    OF    HERAKLES    (CARICATURE). ^ 

Two  words  then  were  enough  for  her,  —  the  gods,  the  country. 
But  the  gods  die,  like  men  ;  and  the  idea  of  country,  by  being 
too  widely  extended,  may  be  lost.  In  the  Agora,  in  the  Kerameikos, 
and  in  the  gardens  of  the  hero  Akademos,  topics  were  introduced 
which  were  no  longer  those  which  Miltiades  and  Kynaigeiros  had 
discussed.  There  was  talk  of  art  and  science  and  philosophy :  of 
an  art  which  represented  old  divinities  in  new  forms ;  of  science, 
which  destroyed  the  old  gods  by  explaining  them  ;    of  philosophy. 


1  Aristophanes  further  reproaches  him  with  having;  eh,anp;ed  tlie  character  of  the  drama, 
"makinw  it  lean  on  one  side,  and  fat  on  the  other,  by  sonus  and  dances"  (Frogs,  944, 
1,200-1,247.  and   1,.S50). 

^  Painting;  on  a  vase  of  Kyrenaika,  in  the  T.onvre  Ccf.  O.  Perrot,  Mnnmn.  puhl.  par  I'Axsoc. 
pour  I'enconr.  dflx  e'lud.  r/recq.,  1876,  pi.  .3).  On  a  chariot  drawn  hy  four  centaurs  and  guided 
by  a  satvT  who  has  a  Ion;;  torch  in  each  hand,  stands  Herakles,  the  chib  on  his  shoulder,  the 
bow  in  his  hand.  The  goddess  of  Victory,  Nike,  herself  drives  this  grotesque  team.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  painter;  he  wished  to  make  a  caricature,  and  drew 
material  from  the  comic  drama.  His  work  is  perfectly  successful.  Cf.  the  Apotheosis  of 
Herakles  on  a  vase  represented  earlier,  p.  33. 
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which  overthrew  received  doctrines  and  taught  a  man  to  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world ;  there  was,  finally,  the  training  of  the  Sophists, 
who,  with  all  the  audacity  of  the  intellect  and  all  the  resources 
of  language,  taught  men  to  formulate  ideas  in  such  a  way  that 
anything  might  be  believed  at  will.  In  the  souls  of  Aischylos 
and  Sophokles  resounded  the  echoes  of    Salamis  and  the  thousand 


w^''^  ^f/ 1//^  u{  1:1  Li!  iirunji  LiiuiiJi  iJ ui IJ u/ /j/irm, 
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HERAKLES    RAGIXG.^ 

voices  of  religious  legend.  Euripides  hears  '■  prayers  of  a  new 
kind ; "  he  sees  unknown  gods  arrive,  or  rather  the  god  who  will 
dethrone  the  others ;  and  he  banters  the  old  Olympians  upon  their 
disreputable  amours.  He  scoffs  at  their  miracles.  —  at  Leda's  swan, 
at  Apollo,  who  turned  out  of  his  route  not  to  behold  the  banquet 
of   Atreus :    tales   made   up,  he  says,  to   frighten   men,  and  enrich 


*  Vase-paintinj,  from  the  Mnnum.  deW  Tnstii..  vol.  Tiii.  pi.  10.  The  p.iintinor  is  si^^ned  by 
Assteas  (A22TE.\2  ErP.\*E).  Ilerakles  i  HEPAKAH2),  raging,  run?  to  the  left  to^s■.^rds  the 
l)ile  whith  he  has  himself  hghted,  and  on  whicli  he  has  heaped  up  a  confused  mass  of  furniture, 
vases,  and  baskets;  he  is  about  to  throw  upon  il  his  son.  whom  he  holds  in  his  arms.  The 
child  vainly  implores  him.  as  in  the  tragedy  of  Euripides  (Unes  988  el  seq.).  The  alarmed 
mother,  Jlegare  (MEFAPH).  flees,  but  looks  back  towards  her  son,  and  has  reached  the  half- 
opened  door.  Above,  under  a  portico  of  which  one  of  the  columns  is  visible,  Alkmene 
(A.\KMHNH)  and  lolaos  (IOA.'i02)  look  on  in  terror  at  this  frightful  scene,  and  the  goddess 
of  Madness  (MANIA)  contemplates  her  work,  and  even  seems  appalled  at  sight  of  the  act 
which  she  has  inspired. 
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the  temples,  which  liave  not  room  witliiii  their  walls  for  the  divine 
wealth.  It  is  no  longer  Apollo  wiio  commands  Orestes  to  kill 
Klytaimnostra.  —  some  evil  demon  impersonates  the  god ;  it  is  not 
the  Erinyes  who  pursue  him,  but  his  own  spiritual  terrors.  Hera- 
kles  is  far  from  sure  of  his  paternal  descent ; '  and  when  Theseus 
relates  to  him  the  very  unedifying  adventures  of  Zeus,  the  hero, 
moral  but  narrow-minded,  rejoins,  "  If  the  gods  are  adulterers, 
they  are  not  gods."  To  conclude,  a  character  in  a  lost  drama 
exclaims  :  "  Zeus  !  who  is  Zeus  ?  I  know  by  hearsay  only."  ^  Thus 
wither  and  fall  the  graceful  flowers  which  legend  had  sown  along 
the  gay  road  in  which  the  Greeks  had  for  so  many  centuries 
walked  ! 

Before  Euripides  all  was  divine  and  heroic;  with  him  every- 
thing becomes  human,  and  the  horizon  grows  narrow.  At  the  same 
time,  while  vision  has  a  shorter  range,  it  has  grown 
clearer.  Sophistry  has  done  its  evil  work.  We 
find  its  influence  even  in  the  poet's  masterpieces,  — 
when  he  declaims  instead  of  being  pathetic,  and 
by  cold  sentences  impairs  the  force  of  his  most 
touching  appeals  ;  when  his  characters  argue  a  case 

SARDONYX.'  .  .  1  1  1       1  i     J-        il 

where  the  outcry-  oi  passion  should  burst  lortli ; 
or  when,  in  subtle  argumentation  pleading  on  alternate  sides,  dare 
to  say  at  last  :  "  The  tongue  has  sworn,  but  not  the  mind."  * 
Quintilian  counsels  the  reading  of  Euripides  for  persons  intending 
the  practice  of  law.  Tliis  recommendation  would  not  conciliate 
poets,  if  his  dramas  had  no  other  merits.  But  extreme  subtlety 
of  thought  stimulates  the  mind,  and  a  patient  analysis  of  feel- 
ing helps  accuracy  of  observation.  Hence  the  dramas  of  Euripides 
have  been  a  mine  of  wealth  to  his  successors ;  a  rich  harvest  can 
be  reaped  there  of  those  beautiful  moral  sentences  in  which  Greek 

•  The  author  of  the  Ileipldovs,  Euripides  or  Kritias,  makes  Ilerakles  say,  in  relating  the 
story  of  his  birth  :  i>s  XeXc/crai  x^s  aXij^ttas  vrro  (Eurip.,  ed.  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  764,  Fragment,  595). 

^  Zcif  oi  yap  olSa  n\fjv  Xdyw  (Ibid.,  Fragment,  485). 

'  A  muse  leading  an  old  man  in  a  philosopher's  cloak  to  a  young  woman  seated  on  a  rock  ; 
behind  the  young  woman,  a  liermes.  (Cameo  of  the  Cabinet  de  France ;  sardonyx  in  two 
layers,  20  millim.  in  height,  and  the  same  in  breadth.  Chabouillet,  Catalogue,  etc.,  No.  18.) 
Visconti  regards  this  beautiful  cameo  as  a  representation  of  Melpomene  and  Euripides  before 
the  Palaistra  (Visconti,  Iconogr.  grectjue,  i.  82). 

*  Hippol.,  607.  In  the  Phmnician  Women,  504,  545;  10,  1,051  et  seq.,  he  says,  like  the 
.Sophists,  that  all  is  permissible,  even  crime,  in  order  to  succeed. 


EURIPIDES. 
Marble  statue  in  the  Vatican  (Braccio  mwvo)  ;  from  a  photograph. 
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literature    abounds,   which  are  like  good  seed  sown  in  the  human 
soul.' 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  old  mythology  was  to  him  only 
a  material  for  poetry,  while  he  spoke  of  the  Olympians  with  the 
scepticism  of  Protagoras,  while  divination,  sacrifices, 
and  the  examining  of  entrails  seemed  to  him  folly, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Euripides  had  that 
lofty  idea  of  a  Divine  Being  which  was  then  begin- 
ning to  dawn  in  the  noblest  minds.  He  believed 
in  the  Logos,  or  Reason,  of  Herakleitos.  which  is 
the  principle  of  all  things ;  in  the  Soul  of  Anax- 
agoras,  omniscient  and  omnipotent ;  and  he  addresses 
to  this  Supreme  God  the  beautiful  apostrophe:  "To  Thee,  .self- 
existent,  and  creator  of  all  which  the  ethereal  cur- 
rent surrounds  ;  to  Thee,  who  art  alternately 
clothed  in  light  and  in  the  darkness  of  night,  while 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  stars  lead  around 
Thee  their  eternal  choru.ses  ! "  **  This  also:  •■  0  Sov- 
ereign Master,  under  whatever  name  Thou  wilt  be 
called,  Zeus  or  Hades,  to  Thee  I  offer  these  liba- 
tions and  these  cakes  of  pure  flour !  Thou,  among 
the  gods  of  heaven,  dost  wield  the  sceptre  of  Zeus, 
and  as  Hades,  thou  rule.st  the  gloomy  realm."  Send  the  light  of 
the  mind  to  mortals  who  desire  to  know  whence  comes  evil,  and 
who  is  he  among  the  blessed  gods  whom  they  must  persuade,  to 
find  an  end  to  their  woes."  ®  With  this  we  find  a  moral  revolu- 
tion. "Words  like  these,  on  the  one  side  negative,  on  the  other 
affirmative,  once  spoken,  are  never  lost. 


HADES. ■" 


'  Havet,  Le  Chrislianisme  et  ses  origines,  i   109  et  seg. 

-  Cameo,  in  agate-onyx  of  two  layers,  in  the  Cabinet  de  France  (1.5  millim.  in  height,  12 
in  breadth.     Xo.  3  of  the  Catalogue.) 

'  Euripides,  fragment,  593.  But  is  this  fragment  by  Euripides  or  by  Kritias?  On  this 
question  see  the  Euripides  of  Didot,  ii.  763. 

*  Hades  seated  on  his  throne,  the  modios  on  his  head,  the  eagle  on  his  left  hand.  At  his 
right  Kerberos.  (Cameo  of  the  Cabinet  de  France.  Sardonyx  of  three  layers,  height,  36  mil- 
lim., breadth,  22.     Catalogue,  Xo.  .S8.) 

*  Plato,  in  his  Ki-otijlas,  say?  that  to  avoid  speaking  the  dreaded  name  of  Hades,  this 
word  was  applied  to  designate  the  kingdom  of  the  underworld,  whose  gloomy  kinf  was  then 
called  Ploutos.  god  of  wealth,  because  of  the  precious  metals  underground. 

*  Euripides,  fragment,  967. 
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But    Euripides   was   not    the   man    to    drink    the   hemlock    of 
Sokrates.     With    the    Sophist's    facility    in    supporting    the    most 

diverse  theses,  in  changing 
his  residence  he  changed  his 
doctrines  also.  Tlie  court  of 
the  Macedonian  Archelaos, 
where  he  jmssed  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  philosophic  scep- 
ticism. In  the  tragedy  of 
the  Bacchantes  which  he  com- 
posed there,  and  whose  rep- 
resentation at  Athens  did  not 
occur  till  after  his  death,  he 
lauds  the  popular  religion, 
and  condemns  the  temerities 
of  reason.  "  In  the  presence 
of  the  gods,"  says  Teiresias, 
"  do  not  assume  to  be  wise. 
Nothing  can  avail  against 
the  traditions  we  have  re- 
ceived from  our  fathers,  not 
even  the  words  of  wise  men 
who  believe  that  they  have 
found  out  knowledge."  ^ 

In  the  general  history  of 
the  Attic  stage  we  can  fix 
two  periods,  —  the  first,  that 
of  the  Mysteries,  or  religious 
drama ;  second,  that  of  the 
drama  of  human  life.  To 
the  latter  Euripides  belongs  : 
he  is  the  founder  of  the  mod- 
em stage,  in  bringing  upon  the  scene,  under  the  old  names,  the  men 
of   his  time,  with  the, passions  of   human   nature  in   all    ages.     A 

•  Bacchantes,  200  et  seq. 

2  Greek  mirror  in  bronze,  of  the  Coll.  Castellani  (Calaloflue,  No.  265,  pi.  6).     A  statue  of 
Aphrodite  forms  the  foot  of  the  mirror :  above  her  head  an  eros  hovers  at  each  side. 


APHRODITE.  2 
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characteristic  trait  of  his  drama  is  the  place  that  he  gives  to 
women  and  to  love,  —  the  key-note  of  all  our  modern  plays. 
His  Phaidra,  victim  of  Aphrodite,  is 
the  ancestress  of  all  whom  Eros  agi- 
tates, delights,  or  tortures.*  He  owed 
to  his  two  wives  much  of  the  sadness 
of  his  life,  and  he  avenged  himself  upon 
them  in  his   dramas  by   such   severity  ., 

•^  •'  SILVER    COIN.' 

against  their    sex    that    he  was   called 

"  the  Misogynist ; "  ^  and  yet  many  of  his  heroines  have  remained 
immortal  types  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  Polyxene  accepts 
death  to  escape  from  servitude,  from  the  insults  of  her  master, 
from  the  shame  "  of  a  couch  once  desired  by  kings."  ■*  Many  have 
done  the  same.  But  Makaria  "  goes  from  life  by  the  most  glo- 
rious path."  offering  to  die  to  deliver  Athens ;  Evadne  refuses  to 
survive  her  husband ;  Alkestis  dies  to  save  hers ;  and  Iphigeneia 
is  willing  to  perish  for  the  salvation  of  Greece.^  She  is  at  first 
alarmed,  and  implores  her  father  not  to  yield  to  the  urgency  of 
Kalchas,  demanding  her  death  :  — 

"  0  my  father,  I  have  no  other  skill  than  my  tears ;  1  lay  the  branch  of  a 
suppliant  at  thy  feet,  and  I  press  against  thy  knees  the  body  which  my  mother 
bore  to  thee ;  do  not  make  me  die  before  my  time.  The  light  of  day  is  so 
sweet :  Send  me  not  to  the  dark  regions  underground.  I  am  the  first  who 
ever  called  thee  father,  the  first  whom  thou  didst  call  thy  daughter.  Seated 
upon  thy  knees  1  have  given  thee  caresses,  and  received  them  from  thee. 
Thou  hast  said  to  me :  '  0  my  child,  I  shall  see  thee  some  day  happy  at  the 
fireside  of  a  powerful  husband.'  And  I.  hanging  ahout  thy  neck,  touching  thy 
beai'd  as  I  do  now,  answered  thee :  '  0  my  father,  may  I  some  day  be  able  to 
offer  thee  the  affectionate  hospitality  of  my  house,  in  return  for  the  benefits 
with  which  thou  hast  surrounded  my  childhood.' '' 

Racine  has  imitated  this  appeal  in  verses  solemn  and  har- 
monious;   but   how   much  more  simple  and  graceful   are   those    of 

'  The  lines  198  et  seq.  are  descriptive  of  a  pathological  case. 

'  Coin  of  Archelaos,  king  of  Macedon.  Diademed  head  of  Apollo,  right  profile.  Re- 
verse :  in  an  incused  square,  a  horse  and  the  legend  APXEAAO. 

»  "  The  enemy  of  women."  To  his  mind  a  woman's  chief  merit  is  to  keep  silence  and 
remain  quiet  in  the  house  (Heral:.  476).  Ilermione  counsels  the  husBand  to  let  no  women 
visit  Tiis  house ;  by  their  evil  speech  they  will  corrupt  his  wife  (.1  ndrom.,  944). 

*  AcyTj  .   .  .  Tvpawtav  irpdaBev  fj^Ko^eva  (^Uekahe,  365,  366) 
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Euripides !  ^  Andre  Chenier,  himself  a  Greek  in  character,  had  the 
Greek  lines  in  mind  when  he  wrote  his  Jeune  Captive,  who,  like 
Iphigeneia,  said :  — 

"  Je  ne  veux  pas  mourir  encore  !  " 

But  when  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  knows  that  the  oracle 
demands   her   death,  that  Greece  may   conquer,  her   soul   revives ; 


SACRIFICE    OF    IPHIGF.NEIA.' 


enthusiasm  seizes  her,  exalts  her,  and  she  is  eager  to  meet  the 
knife  of  the  priest.  "  Thousands  of  men  are  armed,"  she  cries, 
"  to  avenge  the  land ;  and  shall  one  woman's  life  be  an  obstacle 
to  them?     I  give  myself  to  Greece.     Sacrifice  me,  and  let  the  city 


>  This  is  also  the  feeling  of  Patin  (ies  Tragiques  grecs,  iii.  S.j).  See  Vol.  I.  p.  244,  a 
fragment  from  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris. 

2  Vase-painting  (from  Raoiil-Rochette,  Monum.  ineJ.  d'antiquite  Jiguree,  pi.  26  b).  In  the 
centre  is  an  altar,  behind  wliich  stands  Kalchas.  The  priest  has  his  knife  lifted  to  slay 
the  victim,  who  stands  resigned,  loDkinji  down  at  the  altar;  but  behind  Iphigeneia  appears  the 
fawn,  upon  which  the  knife  will  fall.  Artemis,  who  saves  Iphigeneia,  stands  above  and  beliind 
her,  in  her  hunting-dress.  On  the  left  is  seated  Apollo,  and  in  the  foregrouml  is  a  servant  of 
Kalchas,  followed  bv  a  woman.  (See  Vogel,  Sccnen  Euripideischer  Tragodicn  in  griechisclicn 
Vasengemalden,  p.  116.) 

JfoTE.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  a  fragment  of  a  painting  on  a  large  amjihora 
in  the  Museum  of  Naples  (from  the  Monum.  dell'  Instil,  vol.  iii.  i)l.  31.  Cf.  Hevdeniann.  Die 
Vasensammlungen  des  Mu.ieo  Nazionale  zu  Neapel,  No.  3.240).  In  the  centre  is  the  divinity  who 
presides  over  the  festival  and  to  whom  is  consecrated  the  jdace  where  occurs  the  last  rehearsal 
»f  the  sat\Tic  chorus ;  namely,  Dionysos  (AI0NY202).     He  lies  upon  a  couch,  and  Ariadne  sits 
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of  Priam  be  destroyed.  Its  ruins  sliall  make  my  name  memorable. 
This  is  my  marriage ;  this,  my  victory ! "  In  reading  these  words 
we  forgive  Euripides  that  he  wrote ;  "  The  woman  is  the  most 
shameless  of  animals."  ^ 

Euripides  iiad  a  regard  for  Sophokles,  or  at  least  he  makes  no 
malicious  allusions  to  him  ;  but  Aischylos  he  does  not  love.  This 
we  can  readily  understand,  and  Aristophanes  will  make  him  pay 
dear  for  this  injustice.  As  regards  political  affairs,  we  find  very 
little  reference  to  them  in  the  dramas  of  Euripides,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  allusions  to  the  jealousy  between  Athens  and 
Sparta. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  loves  neither  the  Eupatrids  nor 
the  popular  orators,  and  that  government  by  the  multitude  seems 
to  him  "  a  terrible  scourge."  Like  Aristotle,  he  attributes  wisdom 
to  the  middle  class,  which  does  not  always  have  it ;  and  while  he 
often  speaks  in  praise  of  patriotism,  in  Ion  he  shows  us  the  first 
of  those  recluses  who,  unmindful  of  their  civic  duties,  content 
themselves,  as  priests  of  some  god,  in  the  tranquil  idleness  of 
the  temple.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  represent  the  just  man  as 
having  the  whole  earth  for  his  country,  "  like  the  eagle,  having 
all  the  regions  of  the  air  for  his  flight."  ^  Where  art  thou,  sol- 
dier of  Marathon  ?  ^ 

beside  him.  At  the  left  is  seated  the  Aluse,  holding  a  mask  in  her  left  hand ;  a  youthful  winged 
Himeros  (IMEP02)  holds  out  to  her  a  wreath.  At  the  right  of  this  group  are  Silenos  and 
llerakles  ;  at  the  left  an  unknown  hero  and  three  actors,  each  having  his  mask  in  his  hand. 
Below  are  two  musicians  and  the  master  of  the  chorus,  —  a  player  on  the  kithara  (XAPIN02) 
and  a  player  on  the  doiilile-flute,  the  celebrated  Pronomos  ;  the  chorus-master  {xopohibdaKoKoi) 
is  named  AHMHTPI02  :  he  is  seated,  and  holds  a  roll  in  his  hand.  Behind  him  is  a  lyre.  -Vll 
the  other  figures  are  c/ioreu(ui,  dressed  as  satyrs.  One  is  dancing  the  sikinnix;  all  the  others 
are  talking. 

1  Aristophanes,  Li/sixirnia,  SCO.  and  the  Feslivnls  of  Demeter,  38G-432. 

2  We  have  seen  (p.  18)  .\ristophanes  represent  Aischylos  as  attacking  those  who.  avoi<l- 
ing  burdens,  refused  to  fulfil  their  civic  duties.  Anaxagoras  refused  public  olhce,  and  Sokrates 
boasts,  in  his  Apolofji/,  of  having  avoided  all  except  those  which  fell  by  lot.  This  withdrawal 
is  the  beginning  of  the  destruction  of  the  former  state  and  the  early  patriotism. 

s  We  have  of  Euripides  eighteen  tragedies,  1,086  fragments,  and  a  satyric  drama,  Thr 
Cijclops.  In  the  Alexandrian  canon  of  classic  authors,  two  other  tragic  authors  are  mentioned. 
—  Ion  and  Acliaios;  but  there  remain  of  their  works  only  shapeless  debris.  For  other  writers 
of  this  period  see  Ottf.  Midler's  History  of  Greet:  Literature,  chapter  xxvi. 
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V.  —  Aristophanes. 

Between  Racine  and  Corneille  stands  Moliere :  in  like  manner 
Aristoplianes  has  been  placed  with  tlie  great  tragic  authors  of 
Athens ;  but  he  remains  their  inferior,  because  mind  alone  is  not 
enough    to    bring    a    man    to   the   liighest  rank.^     The  historian,  to 


PIONYSOS,    KOMOS,    AND    TRAGEDY.' 


whom  he  reveals  a  multitude  of  customs,  should  read  everything 
he  has  written,  and  the  scholar  should  do  the  same ;  yet  both 
must  often  close  their  eyes  to  his  befouling  indecency.  In  speak- 
ing of   his  works  as   satyric  dramas,  we  must  bear  in  mind   that 

'  The  life  of  Aristo])lianes  lasted  from  152  B.  c.  (?)  to  380.  His  first  drama  was  rep- 
rosented  under  an  assumed  name  in  427,  as  he  was  not  at  that  time  thirty  years  old,  —  the  age 
at  which  a  poet  could  obtain  a  chorus  leG;n.lly.     See  the  parahasis  of  Tlie  Clouds. 

'^  Vase-paintiu<;  (from  Gerhard,  Aiiserles:.  Vrisenhidl.,  pi.  .")«).  Dionysos  (AIONYsOs), 
.seated,  holds  the  thyrsos  in  his  loft  hand,  ami  iu  the  risjht  a  kantharos,  which  he  inclines  to  the 
youns  Konios  (KOMO'<),  who.  leaning  with  both  arms  on  the  knees  of  the  god,  is  about  to  drink, 
while  .\riadne  (APIAANE),  standing  behind,  fills  the  vessel.  Behind  Dionysos  is  Tragedy 
(TPArOIAIA).  In  the  right  hand  she  holds  the  thyrsos,  and  in  the  left  a  hare,  which  she  is 
perhaps  about  to  present  to  the  boy  Komos. 
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they  are  altogether  different  from  satires  as  we  understand  that 
term.  The  shapeless  creatures  who  compose  the  train  of  Dionysos, 
where  the  divine  and  the  hu- 
man sink  back  to  the  bestial, 
are  in  many  cases  the  authors 
of  his  in.spiration.  Compared 
to  the  great  author  of  Athe- 
nian comedies,  Rabelais  him- 
self is  pure,  and  the  Kara- 
gheuz  of  Stamlioul  and  Cairo 
is  almost  outdone. 

Comedy,  born  amid  the 
Dionysiac  festivals,  together 
with  her  noble  sister  Trage- 
dy, was  in  the  hands  of  Aris- 
tophanes a  weapon  to  be 
used  mainly  against  philoso- 
phy and  science,  against  the 
bravest  generals,  the  most 
eloqvient  orators,  and  the  wis- 
est man.  This  great  scoffer 
ridiculed  all  save  himself. 

The  role  of  moralist  and 
social  reformer  has  been  assigned  him ;  he  filled  tliat  of  public 
entertainer  only,  and  holds  it  yet.  That  in  his  satires  we  find 
infinite  wit,  a  wonderful  raciness,  important  truths,  and  pictures  of 
the  most  graceful  poetry,  no  one  will  deny  ;  also  it  should  be  granted 
him  that  many  abuses  had  grown  up  in  Athens  and  in  her  empire. 
Before  the  spectacle  of  her  power,  the  Athenian  people  were  so 
elated  with  pride  as  to  forget  in  domestic  affairs  all  wisdom,  and 
in  foreign  affairs  all  prudence.  "  Our  allies,"  the  poet  said,  "  are 
onl}'  slaves  who  turn  the  mill."  At  the  same  time  this  must  not 
be  taken  literall3^     There  was  justice  in  the  State  still,  for  on  one 

^  Marble  bust  (from  the  Monum.  delf  Insl.,  vol.  v.  pi.  5o).  This  bust  boars  no  inscrip- 
tion, but  it  is  ilouble,  and  on  the  other  side  is  the  head  of  ilenandor,  which  is  well  known. 
We  have  already  said  that  it  was  customary  to  bring  together  in  this  way  two  gi  eat  poets, 
philosophers,  or  historians.  Thus  Herodotos  and  Thucydides  are  united  in  a  double  bust  in 
the  Museum  of  Naples  (see  later,  p.  88).  A\'el(ker  therefore  Las  good  reason  to  give  the 
name  of  Aristophanes  to  the  one  represented  here  {Annali,  1853,  pp.  250  et  set].). 


ARISTOPHANES.' 
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occasion  Kleon  was  condemned  to  restore  five  talents ;  ^  and  there 
remained  good  sense  in  men's  minds,  for  The  Knights,  a  cntting  satire 
on  the  demagogues  of  the  time,  obtained  the  first  prize,  and  was 
represented  in  tlie  Dionysiac  theatre  at  tlie  Lenean  festival.  Twice 
accused  by  the  all-powerful  demagogue,  the  poet  was  twice  acquitted. 
In  his  fierce  war  against  the  new  Athens,  Aristoplianes  calumniates 
her  people,^  as  he  also  slandered  Sokrates  and  Perikles,  Pheidias 
and  Euripides,  and  even  Kleon,  who  did  not  always  deserve  to  be 
treated  as  a  rascal.  In  77ie  Ktiights,  old  Demos  impersonates  the 
populace,  —  an  irascible,  deaf  old  man,  who  is  the  prey  of  syco- 
phants and  charlatans.  He  has  two  faithful  servants,  Nikias  and 
Demosthenes ;  but  a  wicked  slave,  Kleon.  makes  mischief  in  the 
house. 

"  This  flatterer,  knowing  his  master's  humor,  fawns  upon  him,  caresses 
him,  and  binds  liim  with  leatliern  thongs,  saying  to  him :  '  0  Demos,  you 
have  done  enough  in  deciding  one  case;^  go  now  to  the  bath,  take  a 
morsel,  drink,  eat,  take  the  three  obols.  Permit  me  to  serve  up  supper  to 
you.'  Then,  liaving  snatched  up  what  any  of  us  may  have  prepared,  he 
makes  a  present  of  it  to  our  master.  Not  long  ago,  when  I  had  kneaded 
a  Spartan  cake  at  Pylos,  he  somehow  circumvented  me  most  knavishly, 
and  filched  it  away,  and  served  up  himself  what  had  been  made  ready  by 
nie.     Us  he  drives  away,  and  suffers  no  other  person  to  wait  on  our  master, 

*  Acharn.,  6.  This  fact  has  been  much  (liscii>scj.  See  A.  Martin,  Les  cavaliers 
Alhe'niens,  p.  4C0-468. 

2  In  his  Life  of  PeriUes,  23,  Phitarch  speaks  of  historians  whose  testimony  was  worth  no 
more  than  that  of  the  comic  poets,  —  a  remark  which  those  would  do  well  to  remember  who,  in 
all  ages,  ask  from  comedy  more  than  it  is  able  to  give. 

*  It  is  in  The  Wasps  that  Aristophanes  has  especially  shown  the  people-judge,  of  which 
Racine  has  made  his  Perrin  Dandin ;  and  there  are  still  people  who  think  that  the  most  faitli- 
ful  portrait  of  the  Athenians  is  this  ridiculous  character,  although  Thucydides  has  long  ago 
said  (i.   77)  what  we  ought  to  think  in  respect  to  the  <f>i\oSiKta  of  Athens. 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  a  painting  on  an  uryhallos  discovered  m 
Athens,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin  (Furtwangler,  Beschreihung,  No.  ?,471),  from  A.  Dumont 
and  Chaplain,  Les  Ce'ramiques  de  la  Grece  jirnpre,  pi.  12,  13.  The  scene  is  laid  upon  an  undu- 
lating ground,  covered  with  grass  and  flowers.  Dionysos  (AIONYSOS)  is  surrounded  by  his 
followers  :  beardless,  his  head  crowned  with  ivy,  his  right  hand  resting  against  his  thyrsos,  the 
god  is  seated  towards  the  right,  and  looks  back  at  the  nymph  Phanope  (<I>AN0PE),  who  is  the 
central  figure  of  the  group.  Phanope  :s  dancing  to  the  sound  of  a  tympanon.  beaten  by  Peri" 
klymene  (FEPIKAYMENH),  seated  at  the  left,  while  in  the  foregroimd  Nymphe  (NYM*h) 
supports  in  her  arms  her  companion,  Naia  (NAIA),  exhausted  by  the  dance  and  by  baochic- 
excitement.  At  the  right  and  left  are  grouped  spectators ;  on  the  right  the  satyr  Komos  (KOM02 ) 
and  the  nymphs  Choro  (XOPO)  and  Kale  (KAAE) ;  on  the  left,  the  nymphs  Makaria  (MAKAPIA) 
and  Antheia  (ANSEIA),  and  a  Silenos  (^lAENOS).  Still  another  group  is  formed  by  two 
nymphs  conversing  at  the  left,  Kisso  (KISiO)  and  Chrysis  (XPVSls);  the  latter  is  standing 
and  holds  a  double-flute.     All  these  figures,  like  Dionysos,  wear  i\y-wreaths. 
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THE    DEMOS.' 


but,  with  a  leather  fan  when  at  supper,  stands  and  drives  away  the  orators. 
He  recites  oracles,  deceiving  the  old  man ;  he  accuses  the  household,  and 
then  we  are  scourged." 

No    poet   had    ever   greater   liberty,  and  none  ever   used    it   so 

fully.     Instead    of   appreciating   the    attitude    of   his  audience,  wlio 

good-naturedly  suffered  this  banter,  we  have  been 

too    apt   to    take    it    seriously,    and    regard    the 

caricature  as   a   portrait.     The  real  Demos   was 

no    more  the   Demos   of  The   Kii'ujlds  than  was 

the    Sokrates    of    Plato    the    Sokrates    of   Aris- 
tophanes.    The  easy  good  man  who  catches  the 

meaning  of  every  word  and  allusion  is  no  dotard, 

for  he  protects  the    poet  who   makes  him  laugh 

against  Kleon's  anger,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  Kleon   who    serves 

him,  against  the  poet's  attacks.  He 
allows  the  one  to  go  on  writing 
masterpieces,  and  sends  the  other 
to  die  for  him  bravely  before  Am- 
phipolis.^ 

Again,    listen    to   this    dialogue 

BRONZE    COIX.^  TA  1  11 

between  Demosthenes  and  the  sau- 
sage-maker, whom  the  oracles  call  to  govern  Athens,  and  whom 
the  conservative  party  puts  in  opposition   to  Kleon  :-- 

"  Demosthenes.    Art  thou  of  respectable  birth  V 
The  Sausage-maker.    By  the  gods,  no  !     I  am  of  the  lowest  class. 
Demosthenes.    Fortunate  man !  how  well  things  are  situated  for  you. 

'  lEPOE  AHMOE.  Laurelled  head  of  the  Demos,  right  profile.  (Bronze  coin  of  Tralles 
in  Lvilia.)  But  it  is  clear  that  this  Demos,  like  the  second  on  this  page,  is  not  that  of 
Athens. 

^  A  decree  of  440  B.  c.  forbade  representing  a  citizen  U|,-on  the  stage;  but  it  quickly  fell 
into  desuetude.  That  of  Syrakosios,  in  414,  had  no  great  efficacy,  since  in  the  same  year 
Phrynichos  complained  violently  of  the  poet.  The  people  evidently  found  these  personalities 
amusing.  Machiavelli  said  sagaciously,  three  hundred  years  ago:  "One  can  always  speak 
ill  of  the  people  without  danger,  even  where  it  reigns :  but,"  he  adds.  "  (hi  principi  .li  parla 
sempre  con  mille  timori  e  mille  rispelli"  (Discorsi  smpra  Tito  Licin,  book  iv.  chapter  Iviii.). 
The  people,  being  every  one,  is,  in  fact,  no  one. 

*  The  personification  of  the  i>eople  AEMOC-  B.\AVNAEnN  Youthful  head  of  Demos, 
right  profile.  Reverse:  BAAVNAEQN-  MAKEiSwo)!/)  mnOYPIOC.  The  river  Ilippourios. 
seated  to  the  left,  holding  a  water-plant  and  a  cornucopia;  at  his  side  an  urn,  out  of  which 
flows  water.  (Bronze  coin  of  Blaundos,  in  Lydia,  a  city  which  claimed  to  be  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Macedonians.) 
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Tlte  Sausage-maker.  But  I  have  not  the  least  learning,  except  to  know 
my  letters,  and  tliat  not  very  well. 

Demosthenes.  Oh !  that  may  do  you  some  harm  if  yon  partly  know 
your  letters.  The  State  ^  i-equires  for  its  ruler  neither  a  learned  nor  an 
honest  man.     It  wants  a  blockhead  and  a  rascal."  ^ 


A   SHOEMAKER.'^ 

The  dialogue  continues  for  some  time  in  this  key,  when  Kleon 
enters,  who  cries,  according  to  the  custom  of  demagogues  in 
power :  "  Woe  to  you  who  are  always  conspiring  against  the 
people ! "  *  Whereupon  the  chorus  replies  by  calling  him  a  villain 
and  a  public  robber. 

"  Kleon.  0  veteran  heliasts,  brotherhood  of  the  triobolon  whom  I  pro- 
tect, assist  me !     Conspirators  attack  me. 

77ie  Chorus.   And  it  is  with  justice  ;  thou  devourest  the  public  revenues. 

'  The  text  is  Jj  ^j)^Layayia,  which  is  wrongly  translated  bv  most  Greek  scholars  "  demagogy." 

'  Tlic  Knights,  linos  185-103.     See,  later,  the  portrait  of  dSip-os- 

3  Painting  on  the  bottom  of  a  cup,  now  in  the  British  Museum  ;  from  Jahn,  BericMe  der 
Inn.  xadis.  acse>lh.,  1867,  pi.  iv.  No.  b.  The  shoemaker  (o-KUToro/iof)  is  at  work  on  his  small 
table ;  with  his  left  hand  laid  flat,  he  holds  in  place  a  long  piece  of  leather  which  he  is  cutting 
into  strips  with  a  tool  called  ro/icur.  On  the  wall  hang  a  similar  instrument,  a  shoe  already 
made,  a  last,  a  hammer,  a  piece  of  leather,  and  another  object  which  cannot  be  distinguished. 

*  Aristotle  explains  these  conspiracies  of  the  rich  in  his  Politics,  book  v.  chap.  v. :  Of  the 
Causes  of  Revolution  peculiar  to  Democratic  Governments. 
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Kleon.   I  acknowledge  it,  I  am  a  robber.^ 

The  Chorus.  O  scoundrel,  0  impudent  brawler !  Thou  hast  undermined 
our  city  like  a  furious  torrent ;  and,  posted  on  a  high  rock,  thou  keepest  watch 
for  the  arrival  of  tlie  tributes  as  a  fisherman  watches  for  the  tunny-fish."  ^ 

Kratinos  and  Eupolis  had  taken  equal  license ;  these  satires 
are  in  a  democracy  the  penalty  of  power,  and  the  wise  man 
bears  them  with  equanimity.  Kleon  had  no  right  to  be  called  a 
wise  man,  and  yet  I  seem  to  see  him,  seated 
in  the  theatre  of  Dionysos  in  his  magis- 
trate's marble  stall,  receiving  all  these  insults 
with  impassive  face.  However,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  malicious  acts  they  were  quite  even  triobolox-^ 
with  each  other :  Kleon  had  repeatedly  en- 
deavored to  deprive  the  poet,  b\^  sentence  of  law,  of  his  civic 
rights;*  and  Aristophanes  took  pleasure  in  reminding  twenty  thou- 
sand spectators  that  his  enemy  had  been  compelled  to  pay  back 
money  which  he  had  stolen.^ 

The  comedy  of  Tlie  Knights  was  played  four  years  after  the 
death  of  Perikles ;  the  evil  was  not  at  this  time  very  serious,  but 
in  The  Wasps,  represented  in  423  B.  c,  appears  more  conspicuous 
one  of  the  democratic  maladies,  —  the  fear  of  treason.  Says  one 
of  his  characters  :  — 

"  Everything  with  you  is  tyranny  and  conspirators,  wliether  tlie  accuser's 
charge  be  great  or  small,  the  name  of  which  I  have  not  heard,  not  even 
for  these  fifty  years;  but  now  it  is  cheaper  by  far  than  salted  fish,  so 
that  now  the  name  of  it  is  much  talked  of  in  the  market-place.  If  a 
man  buy  anchovies  instead  of  sprats,  foi-thwith  the  seller  of  sprats  cries : 
'  This  fellow  seems  to  be  buying  relishes  for  his  tyranny ! '  And  if  any 
one  ask  for  a  leek,  as  a  sauce  for  his  anchovies,  the  woman  that  sells 
herbs,  winking  with  one  eye,  says :  '  Tell  me,  you  ask  for  a  leek :  is  it 
for  a  tyranny,  or  do  you  think  tliat  Athens  brings  you  tribute  of  sauce?'" 

*  It  is  said  that  no  workman  was  willing  to  make  the  mask  for  tlie  part  of  Kleon,  and  no 
actor  would  assume  the  rule,  so  that  Aristojihanes  himself  was  oblicred  to  take  it. 

^  The  Greek  is  of  untranslatable  brevity  :  rour  <p6povi  dvvvoanotraiv  (313). 
^  Head  of  the  Amarynthian  Artemis,  right  profile.     Reverse  :  EPETPI.     O.k's  head,  orna- 
mented with  fillets ;  under  it,  *.ANIA2,  a  magistrate's  name.     (Coin  of  Eretria  in  Euboia.) 

*  Kleon  aeeused  him  of  making  the  Athenians  a  laughing-stock  to  strangers,  because  his 
comedy.  The  Babi/loniana,  was  performed  in  the  spring,  at  a  time  when  the  city  was  filled  with 
the  allies  coming  to  bring  the  tribute  of  the  islands. 

*  Achai'iiians,  6.  Plato  says  in  The  Symposium  that  the  Athenian  theatre  could  contain 
more  than  three  times  ten  thousand  spectators ;  but  this  cannot  be  taken  literally.  [See  Intro- 
duction to  first  volume,  p.  16.  —  Ed] 
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We  pass  over  a  few  years,   and  come  to  the    time   when   the 
Ploutos  was  played,  first  in  408  b.  c,  and  again,  after  being  partly 

re-written,  in  388.  In  this  comedy  we  find 
reference  to  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the 
time,  —  the  informer's  trade.  Under  a  firm 
and  vigilant  government,  accusers  had  been 
^^   JT"^         restrained  by  the  law,  which  imposed  upon 

DRACHMA.  */  11 

them  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas  when 
they  failed  to  obtain  at  least  one  fifth  of  the  votes.  With  magis- 
trates more  eager  to  be  popular  than  to  be  just,  the  sykopliantai"^ 
became  numerous. 

"  Chremylos.   Are  you    a  husbandman  ? 
The  Sykojyh antes.   Do  you  suppose  me  to  be  so  mad  ? 
Chremylos.   Or  a  merchant  ? 

The  Sykophantes.   Yes,  I   pretend  to  be,  upon   occasion. 
Chremylos.   Well,  then,  did  you  learn  any  trade  ? 
The  Sykophantes.     No,    by   Zeus ! 

Chremylos.  How,  then,  or  by  what  do  you  live,  if  you  do  nothing? 
The  Sykophantes.     I  am  manager  of  all  public  and  private  affairs. 
Chremylos.   You  ?     Wherefore  ? 
The  Sykophantes.    I  please    to   do   so." 

Nor  has  the  poet  any  more  respect  for  the  law ;  witness  the 
worthy  man  who,  in  the  Women's  Senate,  is  scoffed  at  because  he 
believes  that  every  good  citizen  owes  obedience  to  the  decrees  of 
the  people.^  Later  we  shall  find  that  the  Sophists  speak  in  nearly 
the  same  manner. 

'  Eagle,  standing  to  the  left.  Reverse  :  AB.  Gorgon's  head,  front  face,  with  tongue  out, 
and  hair  formed  of  bristling  serpents.  (Draflima  of  Abydos.  Imlioof-Bluraer,  Choix  de  mon- 
naies  grecqucs,  pi.  ix.  fig.  106.) 

-  ["  At  an  early  period  in  Attic  history  a  law  was  made  jiroliibiting  the  exportation  of 
figs.  AVhcthcr  it  was  made  in  a  time  of  dearth,  or  through  the  foolish  jiolicy  of  preserving  to 
the  natives  the  most  valuable  of  their  productions,  we  cannot  say.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  law  continued  in  force  long  after  the  cause  of  its  enactment,  or  the  general  belief  of  its 
utility,  had  ceased  to  exist;  and  Attic  fig-growers  exported  their  fruit,  in  spite  of  prohibitions 
and  penalties.  To  inform  against  a  man  for  so  doing  was  considered  harsh  and  vexatious ;  as 
all  people  are  apt  to  think  that  obsolete  statutes  may  be  infringed  with  impunity.  Hence  the 
term  (rvKocpavTe'iv,  which  originally  signified  '  to  lay  an  information  against  another  for  exporting 
figs,'  came  to  Ije  applied  to  all  ill-natured,  malicious,  groundless,  and  vexatious  accusations.  .  .  . 
Sykophantes,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  Demosthenes,  designated  a  person  of  a  peculiar 
class,  not  capable  of  being  described  by  any  single  word  in  our  language,  but  well  understood 
and  ajipreciated  by  an  Athenian.  He  had  not  much  in  common  with  our  sycophant,  but  was  a 
happy  comliiuation  of  tlie  common  barrator,  informer,  petlifoij(jer,  busybody,  ror/ue,  liar,  and  slan- 
derer" (Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Atitiquities,  p.  1,079).  —  Ed.] 

*  Sophokles  had  already  showed,  in  his  .Aias,  the  most  daring  of  Homer's  heroes  confess- 
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While  making  due  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  the 
poet,  we  recognize  in  these  satiric  pictures  a  groundwork  of  trutli. 
Aristophanes,  who  outlived  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  lay  more  than   fifty  years,   did    in    truth    see    develop,  in   the 


SCENE    OF    COMEDY  :    XANTHIUS,   CHEIRON,    AND   NYMPHS.^ 


midst  of  the  splendid  democracy  of  Perikles,  the  faults  peculiar  to 
popular  government  when  beneath  it  there  is  a  turbulent  crowd 
that  it  can  neither  rule  nor  guide.  There  were  now  two  popula- 
tions in  the  city,  —  the  old  Athenians,  among  whom  there  was 
yet   an   aristocratic    remnant    too   feeble    to    command,    but    strong 

ing  that  men  ought  to  submit  to  laws  which  come  from  the  gods,  —  that  is,  from  Nature,  —  or 
from  men. 

*  Vase-painting  (trom  a  photograph  and  the  Elite  des  Monum.  ce'rnmogragh.,  vol.  ii.  pi.  94). 
This  painting  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained :  two  persons,  one  of  whom  bears  the  name 
[Sai/jeiAS,  are  tryins  to  dra^  and  to  push  Cheiron  (XIPQN)  up  some  steps  to  a  platform  at  the 
k'ft.  Two  nymphs,  at  the  right  (NY[n<^]AI),  ari^  witnesses  of  the  scene,  as  also  is  a  third  per- 
son, whose  name  is  entirely  unknown.     Cf.  Heydemann,  Jahrhuch  des  Kaise.H.  d.  Instil.,  i.  287. 
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enough  to  assist  in  restraining ;  and  the  populace,  which  com- 
merce and  war  had  brought  together  in  Peiraieus.  This  latter,  a 
restless  crowd,  envious  and  famished,  wished  to  live  on  spoils 
taken  from  the  enemy,  exactions  from  the  allies,  and  fines  and 
confiscations  from  the  rich.  Meeting  in  the  Agora,  these  two 
populations  became  one,  and  the  second,  increased  by  the  poor  of 

the  city,  was  predominant. 
This  population  made  laws 
and  exercised  administrative 
and  judicial  functions,  and 
it  was  not  exacting  as  to 
tlie    merits    of   its   leaders ; 

TESSERA    GIVING    A    RIGHT    TO    THE    THEORIKOX.'  -r.       •  i   1  •        i        i      c    ii 

ironi  rerikles  it  had  lallen 
to  Kleon,  from  Kleon  to  Hyperbolos,  and  from  him  to  Syrakosios  ; 
and  every  attractive  speaker  who  flattered  it  became  quickly  a  man 
of  importance.  These  demagogues  did  not  so  much  lead  the 
crowd  as  allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  it,  justifying  to  its  eyes, 
by  plausible  arguments,  all  its  passions  of  the  moment.^  Hence  in- 
considerate decisions,  levity  in  affairs  of  the  greatest  moment,  and 
a  relaxing  of  the  obligations  of  'the  State,  which  authorized  some- 
times arbitrary  measures  on  the  part  of  magistrates,  and  injustice 
in  the  tribunals.^  More  and  more  the  public  wealth  was  regarded 
as  common  property  which  ought  to  be  divided  among  the  citizens 
in  the  form  of  the  triobolon,  of  more  frequent  gratuitous  distribu- 
tions, and  of  constantly  increased  expenditures  for  their  festivals 
and  amusements.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  abuse  should  excite 
the  poet's  keenest  satire ;  the  people  laughed,  and  we  laugh  also, 
but  not  without  a  recognition  of  the  exaggerated  character  of  the 
picture. 

With   less    indulgence,   however,   we    regard   the   war   that   he 

*  Leaden  tesserae  (from  the  Monum.  deH'  Inslil.,  vol.  viii.  pi.  52,  Nos.  717,  721,  720).  The 
first  and  second  are  decorated  with  comic  masks,  the  tliird  with  a  tragic  mask.  These  tesserie 
were  distributed  in  the  demoi  to  the  citizens  present,  who  exchanged  them  at  Athens  for 
the  two  obols  of  the  theorikon.  See  Benndorf,  Beitriige  sur  Kennlniss  des  atlisclien  Tkealerx, 
pp.  605  et  seq. 

'  Thucydides  (iv.  21)  says  of  Kleon  :  avrjp  hrjfiayaiyoi  .   .  .  i>v  Ka\  rm  nXr/Oci  ntOavaraTos. 

*  We  have  seen  that  Aristotle  did  not  believe  that  the  judges  were  venal  before  409  b  c  ; 
bnt  in  his  Politics  (v.  5)  be  represents  the  democracy  as  occupied  everywhere  in  ruining  the 
rich  by  sentences  involving  confiscations;  and  Aristophanes  [The  Wasps,  659)  mentions  confis- 
cations as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  public  revenue. 
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declared  upon  the  religious  institutions  of  his  country ;  for  while  in 
tlie  first  case  he  attacks  faults  and  evils  that  could  be  found  also 
under  other  governjnents,  in  the  other  he  undermined  the 
very  foundations  of  the  State.  He  was  too  much  the 
child  of  his  time  not  to  feel  its  influence.  The  surround- 
ing air  affects  him ;  and  this  extreme  conservative,  this 
lover  of  the  old  time,  is  the  boldest  of  free-thinkers 
in  the  present.  He  demands  a  return  to  ancient  manners,  and 
labors  to  destroy  what  still  remains  of   them.     A  thing   like  this 


APOLLO.* 


SCENE    OF    COMEDY." 


is  not  without  parallel  ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  reproach  the  poet 
for  this  contradiction. 

One  faith  was  still  dear  to  the  Greeks,  even  in  frivolous  Athens, 
—  the  faith  in  oracles.      Aristophanes  ridicules   this,  and  roughly 

*  Apollo,  standing:,  leanin<r  on  a  tripod  and  holding  an  olive-branch ;  in  the  field,  the 
inscription  XPH2MOAOTON  (he  who  utters  an  oraele).  (Engraved  stone  in  the  Collection  de 
Luynes  of  tin-  Cnhinet  de  France.) 

-  Vase-painting,  from  Millingen,  Peinlures  ile  vases  grecs  tire'es  de  diverses  collections, 
pi.  4fi ;  but  the  inscriptions  are  incorrei'tly  ri-ad  or  incorrectly  completed.     This  vase  is  now 
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handles  prophets  and  soothsayers.  A  certain  Boiotian  Bakis,  whose 
history  is  lost  in  the  night  of  time  and  the  mist  of  legends,  was 
for  that  very  reason   the  more  honored.      There  was  a  collection 


EX-VOTO    TO   A    FOREIGN    DIVINITY:     KYBELE    AND    ATYS.l 


of  his  oracles,  in  which  the  decrees  of  fate  were  sought,  as  later 
the  Romans  sought  them  in  their  Sibylline  books.  Kleon,  accord- 
ing to  the  poet,  had  provided  himself  with  a  good  supply  of  them ; 

in  the  Museum  of  Berlin,  and  we  rectify  tlie  inscriptions  from  tlie  Cnlalor/iic  {Beschreihung, 
No.  3,044).  The  vase  is  signed  by  the  painter  Assteas :  'Ao-oreas  eypa(f>e.  The  proskenion 
is  supported  by  five  low  columns  of  the  Doric  order.  The  scene  represents  the  interior  of  a 
house :  at  the  left  is  a  half-opened  door ;  on  the  wall  are  hung  a  wreath  and  two  masks  of 
women.  In  the  centre  an  old  man  (XAPIN02),  identified  by  the  color  of  his  beard,  is  lying 
upon  a  large  chest,  perhaps  containing  his  treasure,  from  which  he  is  apparently  reluctant  to 
be  separated.  Two  figures,  at  the  right  and  left,  grasp  him  by  the  arm  and  by  the  leg,  as  if  to 
drag  him  off;  one  is  Evfivrja-Toi,  the  other,  Kuo-tXoj.  A  third  (KAPIQN),  doubtless  the  slave 
of  Charinos,  is  present  at  the  scene,  but  takes  no  part  in  it,  except  to  manifest  alarm.  Cf. 
Heydemann,  Phlyakendarstellungen  aufbemalten  Vasen,  in  the  Jalirhuch  des  Kaiserl.  d.  archdol. 
Instil.,  i.  (1886)  282,  P. 

*  Greek  bas-relief  of  the  Museum  of  the  !Marciana  at  Venice  (DUtschke,  Aniike  Bild- 
werke  in  Oberilalien,  vol.  v.  p.  116,  No.  297) ;  from  the  Monum.  pub.  par  /'.4.w.  pntir  I'enc.  des  Et. 
gr.,  1881,  pi.  2.  Two  women,  entering  the  temple  l)y  a,  half-opened  door,  bring  their  offering  to 
Kybele  and  Atys.     The  first  worshipper,  with  right  hand  lifted,  in  sign  of  adoration,  holds  in 
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but  while  he  is  asleep  Nikias  has  stolen  them.  The  Paphlago- 
nian  has,  however,  still  a  chestful  left,  and  the  Sausage-seller 
has  rooms  full  of  them. 

"  Demos.    What  are  they  about  ? 

Kleon.   About  Athens,  Pylos,  you,  me,  —  everything. 

Demos  (to  the  Smisacfe-seller^    And  what  are  yours  about? 

The  Sausages  filer.  About  Athens,  lentil-broth,  the  Spartans,  fresh 
mackerel ;  about  those  who  measure  their  barley  unfairly  in  the  market- 
place ;   about  you,  about  me. 

Demos.  Come,  now,  see  that  you  read  them  to  me,  and  that  notable  one 
about  me  with  which  I  am  delighted,  that  I  shall  become  an  eagle  in  the 
clouds." 

Then  follows  a  grotesque  parody  of  the  responses  which 
"  resounded  from  the  venerable  tripods  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo." 
It  is  not  at  all  favorable  to  the  new 
gods  which  were  making  their  way 
into  Athens,  —  the  Phrygian  Sabazios, 
the  Phoenician  Adonis,  the  Thracian 
Artemis,  Bendis,  whose  festival  was 
extremely  popular  with  the  sailors  of 
Peiraieus,     Kotytto,     another     foreign 

goddess,  also  a  Thracian ;  and  the  poet  was  right,  for  these  orgi- 
astic cults  were  better  suited  to  pleasure-loving  Corinth  than  to  the 
city  protected  by  the  chaste  Athene. 

Even  for  the  old  Greek  deities  and  their  rites  he  has  but  little 
respect.  The  offering  of  sacrifices  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  reli- 
gions ;  in  the  Greek  cults  it  was  also  the  communion  of  the 
worshipper  with  the  god,  and  hence  an  act  doubly  sacred.  By 
Aristophanes  it  is  regarded  as  a  banquet  oft'ered  to  needy  divinities. 
"  When  the  calendar  is  in  a  state  of  confusion,"  he  says,  "  Olym- 
pos    goes    hungry,^    festivals    are    omitted,    and    there    are    fewer 

the  left  a  small  cup ;  the  other,  a  Servant,  holds  some  iindistinguishalile  olijcct.  Both  are  of 
lower  stature  than  the  two  divinities.  Kybele  stands,  wearing  on  her  head  the  modios  and  a 
veil ;  in  one  hand  she  holds  the  tympanon,  in  the  other,  a  sceptre  ;  at  her  feet  is  a  lion.  Atys 
wears  the  Phrygian  costume,  and  has  a  long  mitre  on  his  head,  of  which  the  ends  fall  on  each 
side  his  face ;  in  the  left  hand  he  holds  a  crook. 

^  Bronze  coin  of  Athens.  Head  of  Demeter,  crowned  with  wheat-ears  and  veiled,  right 
profile.  Reverse  ;  Demeter,  holding  a  torch  and  wheat-ears,  standing  on  a  car  drawn  by  winged 
dragons.     Legend  :  ABE  (Beule.  p.  289). 

^   The  Clouds,  621 ;  rdv  Oeav  anatniav. 


DEMETER.' 
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victims  sacrificed."  He  respects  Demeter  and  Atliene,  upon  whom 
in  Athens  no  man  could  venture  to  lay  irreverent  hands ;  but 
Hermes  is  a  chevalier  d' Industrie,  protector  of  knaves ;  Herakles,  a 
glutton  who  is  always  hungry  j  Dionysos,  •'  the  son  of  the  wine- 
flask,"  a  coward  who  is  always  thirsty.  Ploutos  and  Poseidon  do 
not  escape,  and  the  priest  of  Zeus  would  like  "  to  send  his  god 
walking,"  who,  says  Ploutos,  "  is  jealous  of  all  worthy  people." 

In  the  Mysteries  doctrines  had  been  taught  which  lifted  virtuous 
souls  to  the  regions  of   light,  the  near  presence  of  the  gods,  —  to 


HERAKLES    ROBBED.' 

become  themselves  also  beings  incorruptible  and  imperishable :  at 
them  the  poet  mocks.^  Shooting-stars,  he  says,  are  the  rich  retin-n- 
ing  from  the  banquet,  lantern  in  hand ;  for  there  is  carousing  up 
there,  and,  as  well  as  on  earth,  many  resorts  for  pleasure. 

Lastly,  as  if  to  leave  nothing  in  the  old  faith  which  his  irrev- 
erent fancy  has  not  touched,  he  forms  a  cosmogony,  a  parody  of 
Hesiod's,  whose  heroes  are  new  gods,  whom  he  puts  in  place  of 
the  Olympians,  Hie  Birds  (414  b.  c).  A  recent  law  of  the  dema- 
gogue Syrakosios  forbade  dramatic  poets  to  make  allusion  to  men 


'  Vase-painting  (from  Panofka,  Muse'e  Blacas,  pi.  26  B.).  Herakles  pursues,  elub  in 
hand,  a  woman,  who  seems  to  have  stolen  from  him  an  oinochoe.  In  his  left  hand  he  carries  an 
enormous  loaf ;  in  the  comedy  of  The  Froqs,  the  voracious  hero  is  accused  by  an  inn-keeper  of 
havint;  stolen  and  devoured  sixteen  loaves  of  bread.  (Cf.  Heydemann,  Jahrhuch  des  Kaiserl.  d. 
archilol.  Instil.,  vol.  i.  (1886)  pp.  294  et  seq.) 

-  Peace;  827  el  seq. 
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and    thing.s   of   the    day.      Ari-stophanes    submitted ;   he   no    longer 
named  men,  but  the  gods  suffered  instead. 

While  occasionally  a  pious  parabasis,  like  those  precautions 
which  Voltaire  employed  against  the  Bastille,  sufficed  to  save  the 
poet  from  the  charge  of  impiety  (dcre/3eta),  it  is  not  possible  that 
this  fashion  of  treating  heavenly  things  could  be  without  danger 
to  the  Olympians.  They,  meanwhile,  as  easy-going  as  Demos, 
did  not  at  all  avenge  themselves  by  the  hand  of  their  priests  and 


HUMAN   FIGURES   WITH    COCK's    HEADS.' 


of  magistrates  appointed  to  defend  the  cult.  Religions  of  much 
greater  severity  have  endured  coarse  buffooneries  which  amused 
the  worshippers  and  gave  offence  to  no  one.  This  had  long  been 
the  case  with  the  Greeks,  whom  Homer  had  early  accustomed  to 
irreverence  towards  the  gods.^  With  all  his  devotion,  the  w'or- 
shipper  took  liberties,  as  a  son  might  with  his  father,  without 
respect  or  fear  being  thereby  diminished.  But  this  license,  harm- 
less in  ages  of  faith,  became  singularly  dangerous  when  religion 
ceased  to  be  sure  of  itself,  and  serious-minded  men  shook  it  to 
its  foundations  by  casting  among  the  crowd  ideas  which  make 
temples  empty. 

1  Vase-painting  (from  Gerhard,  Trinkschahn  und  Gefasse,  pi.  xxx.  Xo.  1  ;  A.  Furtwangler, 
Beschreibung,  No.  1,830).  Two  fitrurcs,  -wrapped  in  cloaks,  their  heads  entirely  covered  with 
masks  in  the  form  of  a  cock's  head,  follow  a  llute-player. 

2  See  Vol.  r.  p.  320. 
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Then  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  poet  what  he  proposes  to 
substitute  for  this  which  he  seeks  to  overthrow.  He  lives  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  renowned  for  their  abstemiousness,  and  he 
preaches  gluttony ;  his  wisdom  consists  in  gaming,  in  drinking, 
in  tranquilly  eating  a  roast  hare  or  an  eel  from  Lake  Kopais, 
while  other  men  go  into  battle ;  courage  is  folly,  and  the  brave 
Lamachos,  who  returns  wounded  from  the  field,  was  an  ass.  And 
then  what  dense  sensuality,  what  trivialities  and  repulsive  coarse- 
ness, though  sometimes  set  in  pure  gold !  Lysistrata,  or  "  the 
Women's  Strike,"  the  vilest  of  all  his  comedies,  has  choruses 
worthy  of  Aischylos. 

Excuse  may  be  offered  for  him  in  considering  the  impure  rites 
which  Greece  had  received  from  Oriental   countries,   and  the  cult 

of  Dionysos,  —  that  impersona- 
tion of  Nature,  intoxicated  with 
her  own  exuberance  of  life,  who 
delighted  in  free  manifestations 
of  life  and  pleasure.^  Doubtless 
modesty  in  ancient  times  was 
not  what  it  is  to-day ;  the  old 
naturalism  had  left,  in  the  most 
solemn  festivals,  strange  emblems,  at  which  neither  women  nor 
young  girls  were  shocked ;  ■'  and  Aristophanes  had  to  deal  with  an 
audience  at  once  very  refined  and  extremely  coarse,  delighting  in  the 
purest  poetry  and  the  grossest  jokes,  and  long  habituated  to  be 
served  after  its  own  taste.  But  at  a  certain  stage  of  civilization 
the  poet  is  no  longer  obliged  to  follow  the  crowd  and  ask  inspi- 
ration from  it ;  he  should  himself  take  the  lead.  Aristophanes 
with  his  genius  had  the  power  of  attracting  his  audience  to  other 


SILENOS    ON    HIS    ASS." 


1  It  must  be  said,  in  apology  for  Athens,  that  evon  the  severe  Dorian  race  took  licenses 
no  less  great  at  their  phallophoreia,  in  Sikyon,  Megara,  Tarentiim,  where  festivals  were  more 
numerous  than  working-days,  and  of  which  one  of  the  speakers  in  Plato's  Laws  says?  "I  have 
seen  a  whole  city  in  a  state  of  intoxication  at  the  Dionysia."  In  the  tombs  of  Myrina  has 
been  found  a  <pa\\6s,  with  a  ring,  worn  as  an  amulet  {Bull,  de  Corr.  helte'n.,  March,  1885, 
p.  170). 

'^  Silenos,  seated  on  his  ass,  and  holding  a  kantharos  in  his  right  hand ;  before  the  ass,  a 
vine-stock,  on  which  is  seated  a  crow ;  under  it,  a  dog.  Reverse  :  MENA.\ION.  Vine-branch 
loaded  with  grapes.     The  whole  in  an  incused  square.     (Tetradrachm  of  Mende,  Macedonia.) 

'  Aristotle  (Politics,  viii.  4)  considers  it  desirable  that  boys  should  not  be  allowed  to 
attend  representations  of  the  satyric  drama ;  but  this  is  a  recommendation  to  some  future  law- 
maker, and  not  an  appeal  to  any  law  already  existing. 
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scenes,  and   he  too   often  drags  them  down  to  the  worst  of   their 
lower  instincts.^ 

The  history  of  literature  has  only  admiration  for  him,  beguiled 
by  his  brilliant  wit  and    his  incomparable  grace.^     But   since   the 


Diomrsos  on  a  jourxey.^ 

poet  assumed  a  political  role,  he  becomes  amenable  to  another 
tribunal.  The  question  is  not  decided  in  the  theatre,  it  must  be 
brought  into  the  Agora.     I  mean  to  say  that  in  judging  the  poet 

'  Ancient  society  has  suffered  in  its  reputation  from  tlie  disreputalile  places  where  Aris- 
tophanes represents  it  as  Uving.  A  very  learned  man.  Letronne,  in  his  Leltre  a  Fr.  Jacobs  sur 
la  rarete  des  peintures  licencicuses  dans  I'anliquile,  reproaches  the  priest  with  havinf  overstated 
the  number  of  immoral  representations  in  painting.  He  shows  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
licentious  pictures  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  found  only  in  places  where  little  interest 
in  art  could  be  looked  for. 

-  To  this  remark  an  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  learned  book  recently  jmb- 
lished,  La  Comtilie  grecqun,  by  ^I.  Denis,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  letters  at  Caen.  I  reirret  that 
this  work  reaches  me  too  late  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  it  ;  but  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in 
accord  with  the  author  as  to  the  character  of  the  Aristophanesque  drama. 

'  Stamped  plaque  of  terra-cotta,  in  anticpie  style,  in  the  Jluseuni  of  Berlin  (from  the 
Archaologixche  Zeitung,  1875,  pi.  .\v.  Xo.  2).  Dionysos,  half-asleep,  holding  in  one  hand  his 
empty  kantharos,  and  leanintj  with  the  other  upon  his  thyrsos,  travels  slowlv,  ridins  on  a  mule 
led  by  a  boy.  X  satyr,  standins  at  the  side  of  the  god,  supports  him  with  both  arms.  Thus 
Dionysos  went  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  {KtofirjSov). 
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we  need  to  understand  the  constitution  of  Athens  and  the  true 
nature  of  the  Athenian  government ;  the  interests  and  passions 
of  the  opposing  parties ;  the  necessities  of  a  city,  mistress  of  a 
maritime  empire,  filled  with  traders,  artisans,  sailors,  and  upon 
which  its  antecedents  as  well  as  its  present  situation  imposed  an 
extremely  democi'atic  system.  Upon  all  this  there  have  long  pre- 
vailed many  errors,  which  modern  criticism  has  begun  to  dissipate. 
These  discussions  would  here  be  out  of  place.  They  have  received 
attention  elsewhere ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  in  the  present  chapter, 
that  Aristophanes,  while  in  advance  of  many  of  his  fellow-citizens 
upon  certain  questions,  is  behind  them  by  a  century  upon  others. 

What  useful  influence  has  this  man  exerted  upon  jiublic  affairs 
—  this  poet,  who  saw  only  evil,  or  what  he  regarded  as  such,  iind 

could  indicate  no  other  remedy  than  a  re- 
turn to  the  past,  —  as  if  it  were  possible 
for  peojiles,  any  more  than  it  is  for  riv- 
ers, to  turn  back  upon  their  own  course ! 
Doubtless,  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom 
the  present  is  displeasing,  the  past  assumes 
a  poetic  lustre,  as  the  mountain  whose 
summit  is  irradiated  by  the  setting  sun 
when  its  base  is  already  in  darkness.  But 
the  past  of  Athens  had  undergone  the 
common  lot,  —  it  was  dead  ;  and  new  con- 
ditions of  existence  had  supervened.  Aris- 
tophanes condemns  them,  not  vmderstand- 
ino-  or  not  being  willing  to  understand  them. 
He  cared  not  to  know,  but  only  to  laugh.  Now  praise  is  wearisome : 
caricature  amuses;  he  decided  upon  it,  and  gained  applause  by 
turning  all  things  into  ridicule,  even  what  was  good,  and  by 
representing  the  most  trivial  circumstances  as  causes  of  the  most 
important  events.  ''For  three  women  of  the  town,"  he  says, 
"  Greece  is  in  a  blaze."  To  this  explanation  of  the  causes  of  a 
most  terrible  war,  the  austere  and  truthful  introduction  of  Thucy- 

1  Bronze  frojr,  from  the  Peloponnesos  (very  probably  from  Corintb),  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  from  the  Jahrbtich  des  Kaiserl.  d'archciol.  Itislit.,  vol.  i.  (188(i)  p.  48.  The  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  a  dedication,  should  read  thus :  'Afiav  2a>v6ov  Bodcrovt  (Anion,  son  of  Sonoos,  to 
Boason).  This  last  word,  according  to  Frankel,  is  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  the  god  to  whom 
Anion  offers  the  frog. 


BRONZE    FROG.' 
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dides  makes  reply,  and  the  historian  was  himself  one  of  the 
victims  of  this  great  strife.  In  reading  it  you  will  say  that 
among  the  privileges  of  comedy  is  not  included  a  right  thus  to 
pervert  the  history  of  a  people  whose  career  for  a  century  and  a 
half  was  the  glorious  one  which  opened  at  Marathon  and  ended 
at  Chaironaia  with  the  cry  of  Demosthenes :  "  No,  no,  Athenians, 
you  did  not  hesitate  to  die  for  the  safety  of  Greece ! "  Ah,  wit 
is  a  charming  thing,  but  it  is  sometimes  dangerous ! 


FIRST    SCENE    OF    THE    FROGS    OF    ARISTOPn AXES.* 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  irascible  poet  was  unsparing 
towards  his  rivals,  —  Eupolis,  a  poor  writer,  although  he  stole 
from  his  comrades  in  literature ;  Theognis,  a  man  of  snow,  whose 
icy  verse  is  like  Thracian  hoar-frost ;  Morsimos.  who  makes  a 
sad  mistake  in  having  his  plays  represented  in  the  spring,  —  a 
season  to  which  they  are  not  adapted  ;  Meletos,  whom  Aristoph- 
anes recommends  to  visit  Hades,  and  there  consult  the  old  mas- 
ters ;    and  "  that  crowd  of   young  fellows  who   make  tragedies  by 


J  Vase-paintina,  from  the  Archaol.  Zeitung,  1849,  pi.  iii.  1.  The  vase  is  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin  (Furtwiingler,  Beschreihunr/,  No.  3,046).  The  first  scene  of  The  Frogs  will  be 
remembered :  Dionysos.  weary  of  the  bad  poets  whose  verses  are  heard  at  his  festivals,  has 
determined  to  brinj  bark  Euripides  from  the  under-world.  He  first  has  to  ascertain  the  way 
to  the  kinf^dom  of  Hades,  and  will  question  Herakles  on  this  point.  He  is  armed  with  a  club 
and  a  bow.  and  escorted  by  his  slave  Xanthias.  who,  mounted  on  an  ass,  carries  the  bag- 
sase,  frees  to  knock  at  the  door  of  a  temple  of  Herakles.  This  is  the  moment  represented  by 
the  painter.  Dionysos  knocks  loudly,  "  like  a  centaur  "  (xcvravpiKas,  Frogx,  .38);  behind  him  is 
Xanthias  on  his  ass,  carrying  at  the  end  of  a  stick  (avd<f)opov,  ibid.,  8)  the  heavy  bundle.  This 
interpretation  is  not  accepted  by  Heydemann,  Jahrbuch  der  Kaiserl.  d.  Institutes,  vol.  i.  (1886) 
p.  283,  R. 
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thousands,  —  branches  without  sap,  babblers  who  chatter  like  swal- 
lows." ^  While  he  honors  Aischylos,  we  have  seen  how  he  handles 
Euripides;  and  if  he  respects  Sophokles,  he  accuses  him  of  a 
shameful  fault,  —  avidity  of  gain."  Perikles  at  least  makes  no  other 
reproach  to  the  graceful  poet  than  that  he  is  too  ardent  a  wor- 
shipper of  Aphrodite. 

The  poet  has  privileges;    it  is  not  right    to  ask   him  what  is 
the  use  of  his  verses,  for  the  most  beautiful  things  are  often  the 

most  useless.  At  the  same  time, 
when  he  proposes  to  instruct  his 
generation  he  is  bound  to  strike 
a  true  note.  Moliere  corrects  with 
a  laugh  ;  the  imitators  of  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet  perished  as  a  result 
of  the  Frecieuses  ridicules,  and  Tar- 
tiife  gave  the  death-blow  to  hypo- 
critical devotion ;  but  Aristophanes 
corrects  neither  person  nor  thing. 
The  triobolon  and  the  people-judge 
survived  his  sarcasms,  for  the  rea- 
son that  while  the  poet  can  destroy 
a  fashion  or  a  transient  eccentricity 
of  the  mind,  time  alone  unmakes 
the  institutions  which  it  has  created. 
Religions  especially  have  great 
staying  power ;  it  would  not  be 
just  to  say  that  Aristophanes  had 
really  brought  into  discredit  the  re- 
ligion of  Athens:  what  he  did  was  to  aid  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion  which  had  already  begun.  To  us  the  Hellenic  gods,  admi- 
rable subjects  of  poetry  and  art,  live  forever ;  and  we  easily 
console    ourselves    for   the    attacks   that    they   have   undergone,  by 


COCK   WITH    A    woman's    HEAD.* 


1  T/ie  Frojrs  13-14,  89  e/ se^.  Kratinos  alone  found  favor  with  him.  Aristophanes  even, 
goes  so  far  as  to  propose,  in  the  parabasis  of  The  Knights,  that  Kratinos  deserved  to  sit  at  the 
public  table  in  the  Prytaneion. 

2  Peace,  095-699. 

'  Bronze  from  the  ancient  Castellani  collection  (in  the  Calalogue,  No.  262).  This  bronze 
is  of  unknown  origin.  The  woman's  head  has  on  it,  like  a  helmet,  the  head  of  the  bird,  and 
the  cock  itself  is  perched  upon  a  human  skull. 
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the  consideration  that  the  destruction  of  polytheism  broadened  the 
moral  conscience  of  humanity.  But  it  ruined  Greece ;  for  those 
little  States  were  so  constituted  that  of  them  it  was  true,  "Morte 
la  religion,  morte  la  cite.''  And  we  could  have  wished  a  longer 
duration  for  the  city  of  Perikles. 

It  is  possible  that  we  exaggerate  the  poet's  importance.  The 
Athenians  loved  to  laugh ;  but  they  had  only  two  theatrical  rep- 
resentations in  the  year,  —  one  in  the  spring,  the  other  at  the 
beginning  of  winter ;  and  a  piece  was  performed  but  once.  It 
was  copied,  however,  and  under  this  form  was  spread  abroad, 
though  to  no  great  distance,  unless  "  the  artists  of  Dionysos " 
carried  it  to  cities  who  depended  upon  Athens  for  their  dramatic 


COMIC   CHORUS    MOUNTED   OX    OSTRICHES.^ 


supplies.  The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  then  an  effect  rather 
than  a  cause ;  and  they  mark  a  certain  state  of  men's  mmds 
which  they  are  not  alone  in  creating. 

We  have  left  of  the  works  of  Aristophanes  eleven  plays  out 
of  the  fifty-five  that  Suidas  attributes  to  him,  —  his  Acharnians, 
Lysistrata,  and  Peace,  three  arguments  against  war ;  Tlie  Knights, 
against  Kleon ;  The  Clouds,  against  Sokrates  and  the  Sophists ;  ^ 
Tlie  Festivals  of  Demeter  (Tliesmojjhoriazoiisai)  and  T7ie  Frogs, 
against  Euripides;  The  Wasps,  against  the  people  and  its  tribunals; 
TJie  Women's  Senate  (Fkklesiazousai),  to  ridicule  the  Utopia  which 
Plato  was  already  developing,  or  would  soon  set  forth,  in  the 
Repuhlic,    a   community    of    wives   and    property ;    the   Ploutos,    a 

'  Vase-painting  (from  the  Bull,  archenl.  Napnlilano,  new  series,  vol.  v.  (185 7)  pi.  7,  No.  1). 
Jlounted  on  ostriches  and  holding  lono;  wands,  the  clioreutoi  defile,  to  the  sound  of  the  double- 
flute,  past  a  hunchbacked  dwarf  who  wears  a  mask. 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  Kratinos,  at  this  time  very  aged,  was  in  the  competition  of  com- 
edies -s-ietorious  over  Aristophanes.  His  drama  of  The  Bottle  was  preferred  to  The  Clouds. 
The  ancients  also  placed  Eupolis  at  the  side  of  Aristophanes,  whose  contemporary  he  was. 
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protest  against  the  blind  distribution  of  wealth  and  an  apology 
for  labor,  williout  which  all  prosperity  disappears ;  lastly,  Tlie 
Birds,   a    charming    fancy,    satirizing    both    heaven    and    earth,  — 


SOKRATES.' 


men,  whose   acts  are   altogether   foolish,   and    gods,  who  so  badly 
govern  the  world. 

Many  of   these    comedies    being    connected  with    historic  events 
or   representing    a   certain    state    of    men's    minds,    the    quotations 

'  IMarble  bust  found  at  Roma  Vccchia,  now  in  the  Vatican,  IMuseo  Pio-Clem.  (from  a 
photograph).     The  inscription  CQKPATHC  is  engraved  on  the  ])edestal  of  the  hermes. 
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COOK. 


which  we  might  make  from  them  would  be  more  appropriate  in 
other  chapiters. 

Plato,  the  enemy  of  democracy,  naturally  had  a  great  regard 
for  the  writer  who  attacked  it  so  valiantly.  In  his  Banquet  he 
places  Aristophanes  at  the  side  of  Sokrates,  although  the  poet 
was  never  reconciled  to  the  philosopher;  and  when  Dionysios  of 
Syracuse  wished  to  understand  the  Athenian  government,  Plato 
sent  him  llie  Acharmana 
and  The  Knights,  which 
was  on  his  part  a  new 
satire,  and  perhaps  an  act 
of  infidelity  towards  his 
country.  Finally,  from 
Plato  comes  this  eulog}-. 
which  surprises  us :  "  The 
Graces,  seeking  an  inde- 
structible asylum,  found 
the  soul  of  Aristophanes." 
To  save  the  reputation  of 

the  philosopher  as  a  moralist,  we  must  believe  that  in  speaking 
thus  he  thought  only  of  the  numerous  passages  which,  upon  a 
background  too  often  filthy,  shine  as  sparkling  sallies  of  good 
sense,  as  in  the  famous  dispute  between  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
or  as  the  soft  light  of  pure  poetry,  the  strophe,  for  example,  in 
which  the  Clouds,  images  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  are  invoked 
by  Sokrates. 

"  Sokrates.  Come  tlien,  ye  highly  honored  Clourls,  whether  ye  are  sit- 
ting npon  the  sacred  snow-covered  summits  of  Olympos,  or  in  the  gardens 
of  Father  Ocean  form  a  sacred  dance  with  the  nymphs,  or  draw  in  golden 
pitchers  the  streams  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  or  inhabit  the  Maiotic 
Lake  or  the  snowy  rock  of  Mimas,  —  hearken  to  our  prayer,  and  receive 
the  sacrifice,  and  be  propitious  to  the  sacred  rites." 

And  the  chorus  of  Clouds  reply,  — 

"  Eternal  Clouds  I  let  us  arise  to  view  with  our  dewy,  clear,  .bright 
nature,  from  loud-sounding  Father  Ocean  to  the  wood-crowned  summits  of 

1  A  terra-cotta  from  Tanagra,  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin  (from  O.  Rayet,  Monumenls  de 
Part  antique).  The  figure  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  pastry-board,  and  with  the  right  hand  turns 
upon  a  gridiron  a  cake  which  has  disappeared. 
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the  lofty  mountains,  in  order  tliat  we  may  behold  clearly  the  far-seen 
watch-towers,  and  the  fruits,  and  the  fostering,  sacred  earth,  and  the 
rushing  sounds  of  tiie  divine  rivers,  and  the  roaring,  loud-sounding  sea  ; 
for  the  unwearied  eye  of  Aither  sparkles  with  glittering  rays.  Come,  let 
us  shake  off  the  watery  cloud  from  our  immortal  forms,  and  survey  the 
earth  with  far-seeing  eye." 

Or  again,  in  humbler  strains  this  pastoral  of  Peace.  The 
treaty  has  just  been  concluded.  The  armorers,  the  makers  of 
helmets,  crests,  and  shields  are  in  despair,  —  for  them  it  is  ruin  ; 
but  the  husbandmen  rejoice  :  — 

"  Chorus.  I  am  delighted,  I  am  delighted  at  being  rid  of  helmet,  and 
cheese   and   onions ;  ^   for    1    find    no    pleasure   in   battles   but   to   continue 


SCENE    OF    fOMKDY  :    PAKODY   OF    HERAKI.ES.^ 


drinking  beside  the  fire  with  my  dear  companions,  having  kindled  the 
dryest  of  the  fire-wood  which  was  sawn  up  in  the  summer,  and  I'oasting 
some  chick-peas,  and  putting  on  the  fire  the  esculent  acorn.  .  .  .  For 
there  is  not  anything  more  agreeable  than  to  have  the  seed  already  sown, 
and  the  god  to  rain  upon  it,  and  some  neighbor  to  say,  'Tell  me,  0 
Komarchides,  what  shall  we  do  at  this  time  of  day  ? '  I  've  a  mind  to 
drink,  since  the  god  acts  so  favorably.  Come,  wife,  roast  three  choinixcs 
of  kidney-beans,  and  mix  some  wheat  with  them,  and  bring  out  some  figs, 
and  let  Syra  call  Manes  from  the  field ;  for  it  is  in  no  wise  possible  to 
strip   off'   the   vine-leaves    to-day,   or   to   grub   round   the   roots,   since    the 

'  Tlie  soldiers'  rations. 

-  Vase-painting,  from  F.  Wieseler,  Theater ffebaude  unci  Denkmiiler  des  BUhnenwesens  hi 
den  Gricchen  und  Romerti,  pl.ix.  No.  9.  Heraklcs,  armed  with  his  club,  brings  to  King  Eurys- 
theus  the  Kcrkopes,  whom  he  has  shut  up  in  wicker  baskets ;  the  king  is  seated  at  the  right  ; 
he  wears  a  crown,  and  holds  his  sceptre  in  the  left  hand.  Concerning  the  Kerkopes,  sec 
Vol.  II.  pp.  1S4  and  185. 
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ground  is  wet.  And  let  some  one  bi'ing  forth  the  thrush  and  the  two 
chaffinches.  And  there  were  also  quails  and  four  pieces  of  hare,  if  the 
weasel  did  not  carry  off  some  of  tiiem  in  the  evening.  .  .  .  When  the 
grasshopper  sings  its  sweet  note,  1  take  pleasure  in  examining  the  Lem- 
niau  vines  if  they  are  already  ripe,  —  for  their  shoot  bears  early,  —  and  in 
seeing  the  wild  fig  swell ;  and  then  when  it  is  ripe,  I  eat  it  and  taste  it, 
and  I  exclaim,  '  0  friendly  Seasons  ! '  " 


DIONYSOS.' 


To  conclude,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the  opinion 
that  Aristophanes  had  of  himself,  and  wished  others  to  have  of 
him.  In  the  parabasis  of  Peace,  he  enumerates  the  services  which 
he   claims   to   have   rendered    to    the    comic    stage,    and   with    the 


'  Bronze  bust  in  the  Museum  of  Naples  (from  a  photograph).     The  bust  has  been  called 
that  of  Plato  the  philosopher,  and  also  that  of  Poseidon. 
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perseverance  of  hatred  he  boasts,  three  years  after  Kleon's  death 
at  AinpliiiJolis,  that  he  has  ■•  battled  with  the  jagged-toothed 
monster."'  ' 

"  Cliorua.     Our   poet   says  that   he   is  worthy  of   great   praise ;   for   in 
the  first  place  he  alone  of  men  made  his  rivals  cease  always  scoffing  at 
rags ;  and  he  first  drove  off  with  contempt  these 
representatives  of  Herakles,  always  baking  food 
and    always    hungry,    running   away,   cheating, 
and   allowing  themselves  to  be  beaten ;   he  too 
dismissed   the    slave,  whom   they  were   always 
DioNYsos.-      introducing  in  tears,  that  his  fellow-slaves  might      coknelian.^ 
jeer  at  him.*    .    .    .    Having  removed    such  low 
buffooneries,  he  made    our  profession  dignified,  and  elevated  it,  raising   it 
witli  noble  words  and  thoughts,  not  satirizing  private  men  or  women,  but 
with  the  valor  of  Herakles  attacking  the  great.     And  first  of  all  I  battle 
with    the   jagged-tootlied    monster    himself,^    about  whose    head    a    hundred 
heads   of   flatterers  were  fawning.    ...  At  sight  of  such  a  monster  I  did 
not  greatly  fear ;  but  fighting  in  defence  of  you  and  the  islands,  I  always 
withstood    him.     On   which  account  now  it   is    reasonable  that  you  should 
repay    me   the   favor    and   be    mindful    of  it."  ^ 

The  spectators  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  and  since  that  day 
many  Athenians  who  were  not  born  in  Athens,  have  given  him 
the  gratitude  he  claims.  The  historian  must  be  more  difficult  to 
please ;  and  yet,  not  to  be  accused  of  too  great  severity,  I  will- 
ingly quote  a  passage  from  The  Wasps,  wherein  at  least  we  find 
some  worthy  accents. 

"  Chorus.  If  any  one  of  you,  0  spectators,  wonders  to  see  me  laced 
up  in  the  waist  like  a  wasp,  or  questions  what  is  the  meaning  of  our 
sting,  I  will   readily    teach   him.     We   are   Athenians,  alone   rightfully    of 

'  Peace  was  represented  in  419  n.  c,  and  Kleon  rapt  a  soldier's  dcatli  at  Amphipolis 
in  422. 

2  Head  crowned  with  vinc-Iiranches,  the  beard  simulated  by  fly-wings.  This  figure  has 
long  been  called  Jupiter  Muscarius.  (Engraved  stone  of  the  Cabinet  de  France.  Nicolo,  14 
millim.  by  8.     Calalogiie,  No.  1.625.) 

^  Unknown  poet  or  philosopher.  Young  man  seated  in  n  chair  decorated  with  a  griffin  in 
relief,  drawing  or  writing  on  a  tablet;  at  his  feet  a  panther,  before  him  a  column  surmounted 
with  a  vase,  and  on  the  base  of  the  column  a  youthful  head  carved  in  high  relief.  (11  millim. 
by  8.     Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1,899.) 

*  His  Herakles  in  the  Birds  is,  however,  very  ridiculous. 

«  Kleon. 

'  See  also  the  parabasis  of  The  A  rh am  inns  and  that  of  The  Clouds  and  of  The  Wasps. 
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noble  birtli  and  of  the  native  stock,  a  most  manly  race,  and  one  which 
assisted  this  city  most  of  all  in  battles,  when  the  Barbarian  came  stifling 
the  whole  city  with  his  smoke,  and  wasting  it  with  fire,  purposing  to  take 
awav  our  nests  by  force.  For  we  immediately  ran  out  with  spear  and 
with  buckler,  and  fought  with  them,  having  drunk  sharp  anger,  man 
standing  by  man,  biting  his  lip  through  rage  ;  and  by  reason  of  the  arrows 
it  was  not  possible  to  sec  the  sky.  But  nevertheless,  the  gods  aiding  us, 
we  repulsed  them  about  sunset ;  and  they  fled,  stung  in  their  jaws  and 
eyebrows.  So  that  among  the  Barbarians  everywhere,  nothing  has  a 
braver  name  than  the  Attic  wasp." 

Let  us  grant  to  Aristophanes  the  benefit  of  the  extenuating 
circumstances  that  tlie  Greeks  claimed  for  the  obscenities  of  the 
comic  s^age.  "  Dionysos,"  they  said,  "  in- 
vented these  utterances  of  a  sjDortive  Muse ; 
he  leads  the  merry  train  which  hides  cen- 
sure under  a  graceful  exterior,  and  a  sting 
under  a  laugh.  This  intoxication  teaches 
wisdom  to  the  city." '  But  was  it  always 
wisdom  which  Aristophanes  taught  ?  At 
the  same  time,  while  it  is  true  that  none 
of  liis  advice  was  followed,  while  he  neither 
brought  back  peace  nor  drove  demagogues 
away,  he  still  delights  us.  He  deserves, 
perhaps,  the  criticism  of  La  Bruyere  upon 
Rabelais ;  let  us  take  but  half  of  it,  and  say  only :  His  comedies 
are  "a  most  daintv  dish." 


DIONYSIAC    FAUN.- 


VL — Thucydides. 

The  Athens  of  the  fifth  century  had  literary  fame  in  every 
form :  by  Aischylos,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides,  that  of  lyric  and 
dramatic  poetry ;  by  Aristophanes,  that  of  comedy ;  by  Perikles, 
that  of  eloquence ;  by  Thucydides,  that  of  history  and  serious 
prose ;    and  by  Sokrates  that  of  philosophy. 


1  Anilioloijie  palatine,  xi.  32. 

2  The  faun  is  playing  on  a  pipe  and  holds  a  thyrsos ;  his  body  is  partly  covered  with  a 
fawn's  skin.  (Cameo  on  sardonyx  of  two  layers,  -IG  millim.  by  37.  Cabinet  de  France, 
No.  77.) 
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Neither  Perikles  nor  Sokrates  wrote  anything ;  but  the  former 
left  a  tradition  of  his  incomparable  eloquence,  and  the  latter,  by 
his  conversation,  trained  pupils  who  gathered  up  his  teaching. 
and     originated    the    great     philosophical     movement    which     has 
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guided  the  world  in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  thought, 
of  moral  verities,  and  of  the  insoluble  problems  which  are  pre- 
sented by  metaphysics.  Of  Perikles  we  have  already  spoken,  while 
detailing  what  Athens  became  in  his  hands;  of  Sokrates  and  his 
disciples  we  shall  speak  later,  when  the  new  direction  taken  by 
the   human    mind    can    be    plainly  discerned,  after   the    Peloponne- 


1  Marble  bust  in  the  Museum  of  Naples  (from  a  jihotograpli. )     The  hermes  is  double,  the 
other  head  beinp;  that  of  Herodotos.     See  p.  88 
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sian  war.  As  regards  Thucydides,  his  work  will  be  for  a  long 
time  our  guide  as  to  the  facts  we  shall  soon  have  to  relate,  and 
will  be  so  always  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  this  history  will  be 
written. 

He  was,  ancient  authors  assert,  a  relative  of  Kinion,  and  it 
is  conjectured  that  his  mother  was  the  granddaughter  of  Miltiades 
and  the  Thracian  princess  Hegesipyle ;  in  the  time  of  Plutarch 
his  tomb  was  shown  in  Athens  near  the  burial-place  of  the  famous 
family  of  the  Philaidai,  descendants  of  the  Telamonian  Aias  and 
Tekmessa.  He  was  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age  when  the 
Peloponnesian  war  began,  and  he  lived  several  years  after  its 
close.  He  was  then,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  mental  powers,  and  he  made  it  his  work  to  study 
attentively  the  events  of  that  struggle,  "the  greatest  that  ever 
happened  among  the  Greeks,  and  some  part  of  the  Barbarians, 
and  extending,  as  one  may  say,  even  to  most  nations  of  the  world." 
"The  Athenian  Thucydides,"  he  sajs  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
work,  "  wrote  the  histor}-  of  the  war  between  the  Peloponnesians 
and  the  Athenians ;  having  begun  from  its  very  outset,  with  the 
expectation  that  it  would  prove  a  great  one.  and  more  worthy 
of  relation  than  all  that  had  been  before  it,  inferring  this  both 
from  the  fact  that  both  sides  were  at  the  heia;ht  of  all  kinds  of 
preparation  for  it,  as  also  because  he  saw  the  rest  of  Greece  joining 
with  the  one  side  or  the  other,  some  immediately,  and  some  intend- 
ing so  to  do."  "We  are  assured  that  he  employed  all  the  means 
which  his  fortune  gave  him,^  his  birth,  his  numerous  acquain- 
tances, even  his  exile  of  twenty  years,  of  which  some  were  spent 
in  the  Peloponnesos,  to  collect  the  materials  which  enabled  him 
to  compose  a  trustworthy  work,  written,  as  he  himself  says,  "  as 
a  possession  forever."  ^ 

He  makes  a  close  scrutiny  of  events  and  men,  and  he  then 
looks  at  them  in  their  general  characteristics,  never  lingering  upon 
the  details  which  delight  the  anecdote-mongers.  He  accompanies  the 
personages  of  his  history  to  the  Agora,  the  council-chamber,  and  the 

*  He  was  proprietor  or  farmer  of  the  gold-mines  of  Skapte-Hyle,  '■  the  burned  forest ;  "  and 
the  plane-tree  was  lung  shown  under  which  he  often  sat  to  write  his  historv. 

-  Krjjiia  c's  ad  (Thucyd.,  i.  22).  Elsewhere  (vi.  5.5)  he  shows  extreme  care  and  jiains- 
taking  to  obtain  correct  information  as  to  a  fact  which  was  not  part  of  his  main  work. 
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battlefield  ;  he  does  not  invade  the  seclutsion  of  private  life,  for  it 
is  his  opinion  that  men  should  be  judged  according  to  the  counsels 
they  give  and  the  acts  they  perform,  and  that  history  is  not  con- 
cerned with  more  intimate  details,  except  as  they  may  have  iuflu- 
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enced  their  public  career.  His  history  is  not  at  all  entertaining, 
and  we  do  not  read  it,  as  we  read  Herodotos,  to  be  amused;  it  is 
a  very  serious  work,  the  result  of  careful  study.  Written  slue  ira, 
sine  studio,  without  anger,  without  partisanship,  it  deserves  to 
be,  for  the  experience  which  it  gives,  a  school  for  statesmen.^ 

^  Double  bust  in  the  Museum  of  Naples  (from  a  photot^apli). 
*  Marcellinus,  his  biographer,  says  iif  liiiii:  htwm  rj6oy<f>a(f>ricrat. 
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Thucydides  was  the  first  to  introduce  speeches  into  history ;  as 
Homer  places  them  in  the  epic,  and  the  tragic  poets  in  the  drama, 
and  as  orators  daily  filled  the  Agora  with  them,  so  he  continues 
tlie  tradition.  His  work  contains  fifty-nine  of  them,  not  to  men- 
tion those  which  are  written  indirectly.  Where  a  modern  writer 
would  introduce  explanations  to  facilitate  a  comprehension  of  facts, 
the  ancient  authors  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  characters  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  such  or  such  a  course.  In  sub- 
stance the  procedure  is  the  same,  the  difference  being  only  in 
form.  We  have  done  well  to  abandon  these 
harangues,  which  have  a  false  air  of  authentic 
documents.  But  in  the  hands  of  so  careful  an 
observer  as  Thucydides,  who  studied  facts  and 
characters  minutely,  the  method  of  introducing 
speeches  which  were  never  really  made  had 
advantages  and  but  few  drawbacks,  since  in 
these  speeches  there  is  sure  to  be  a  great  amount 
of  truth,  and  eloquence  in  addition  to  it.  As  to  official  acts,  like 
treaties,  we  have  the  proof,  at  least  in  the  agreement  between 
Athens  and  Argos,  that  he   copied  them  almost  literally. 

Between  Sparta  and  Athens  he  established  himself  umpire,  and 
his  office  is  to  render  just  decisions.  Although  his  preferences 
are  for  an  aristocracy,  he  knows  that,  disorderly  ones  excepted, 
all  governments  are  good  according  to  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances ;  that  interest  dictates  the  policy  of  a  people,  but  also 
that  ideas  and  feelings  have  their  influence  ;  and  he  made  it  his 
task  to  show  how  facts  result  from  this  triple  action.  He  has 
been  called  an  atheist ;  ^  but  he  never  attacks  the  gods,  as  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries  have  done  :  he  feels  merely  that  he  has  no 
need  of  them  for  his  work.  Instead  of  arbitrary  acts,  he  finds 
general  laws  in  the  world.  It  would  be  no  more  just  to  say 
that  Laplace  denied  the  existence  of  a  God  in  seeing  only  geometry 
in  the  stellar  system. 

^  Poseidon,  standing,  to  the  right,  fighting  with  tlie  trident;  behind,  nOM(noo-  .  .  .  iu 
retrograde  legend).  The  whole  in  a  collar.  Reverse  :  the  same  type  in  intaglio.  Archaic 
silver  coin  of  Poseidonia  (Paestum),  in  Liuania. 

^  'A6eos  rjpffia  ivojiicr6rj  (Marot'llinus,  Life  of  Thucyd.,  §  22).  Upon  this  question,  see 
the  Thucydide  of  Croiset,  i.  32. 
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He  renounces  the  old  doctrine  of  Destiny,  and  believes  in  reason 
only  :  therein  he  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  age  of  the  world, 
which,  unfortunatel}',  did  not  last.  Instead  of  resigning  all  things 
to  the  mysterious  power  of  fatality,  fortune,  or  the  providence  of 
the  gods,  he  sought,  with  complete  independence  of  thought,  the 
human  causes  of  events,  and  would  have  been  ready  to  say  with 
Anaxagoras :  "•  Chance  is  an  unintelligible  cause.  Destiny  is  an 
unmeaning  word  ;  "  or,  like  Polybios  :  "  To  attribute  the  prosperity 
of  the  Achaian  League  to  Fortune  would  be  foolish  and  ridiculous. 
We  must  look  for  its  cause,  since  without  cause  occurs  nothing, 
either  good  or  evil."  Neither  is  he  any  more  ready  to  recognize 
divine  action  in  the  natural  phenomena  which  terrify  the  nations 
than  in  the  events  of  the  political  world.  For  him.  Nemesis  is  dead,' 
and  it  is  no  longer  Poseidon  who  excites  the  sea  and  casts  it  upon 
Euboia  when  part  of  that  island  disappears  forever  under  the 
waves.  The  Spartans,  about  to  invade  Attika,  are  terrified,  and 
retreat  on  hearing  of  this  tidal  wave.  Thucydides  explains  it,  as 
we  should  to-day,  by  a  submarine  earthquake."  In  reference  to  a 
similar  plienomenon,  he  writes,  with  scarcely  concealed  irony,  that 
it  "  was  said  and  thought  to  have  been  ominous."  ^  Charybdis. 
the  devouring  monster,  falls  from  his  rank,  and  is  nothing  more 
than  the  point  of  meeting,  and  on  that  account  "naturally  con- 
sidered dangerous,"  of  two  great  currents  ;  *  and  while  the  devout 
and  stupid  Nikias  is  alarmed  at  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  to  the 
degree  of  making  a  disastrous  resolution,  Thucydides  observes, 
speaking  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  that  this  phenomenon  took 
place  at  the  new  moon,  "  the  only  time  at  which  it  appears  possi- 
ble." ^  This  was  plainly  taking  away  from  the  gods  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  He  speaks  neither  of  the  goodness  nor  of  the 
justice  which  have  been   made  essential  attributes  of  the   divinity. 

1  By  wayof  concession  to  the  popular  superstition,  Pcrikles  indeed  says  to  the  people  that 
the  pest  is  an  evil  sent  from  heaven,  which  must  be  supported  with  resignation ;  but  he  hastens 
to  add  that  they  must  courageously  resist  the  evils  inflicted  by  their  enemies  (Thucydides, 
ii.   G4). 

2  iii.   89. 

«  ii.  8,  3,  aud  1  7,  2. 
*  iv.  24. 

'  ii.  28.  A  storm  alarms  the  soldiers;  he  regards  it  as  "produced  simply  by  the  season 
of  the  year"  (vi.  70). 
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Theology  has  been  wise  in  teaching  this  salutary  belief;  but  in 
stating  the  fact  that  upon  the  earth  there  has  always  been  an 
infinity  of  miseries  and  iniquities  whose  sum  is  dimmished  only 
by  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  morality  among  men,  history 
is  bound  to  consider  it  impious  and  blasphemous  to  attribute  these 
misfortunes  to  the  will  of  the  demiourgos.  He  has  made  us  intel- 
ligent and  free;  it  rests  with  us  to  drive  away  these  causes  of 
wretchedness,  and  cause  justice  to  prevail  in  their  stead  :  such  is 
the  manly  thought  which  underlies  the  work  of  Thucydides. 

While  he  looks  but  little  at  heaven,  however,  he  sees  very 
clearly  what  takes  place  upon  earth.  It  does  not  escape  his  notice 
that  grievous  changes  are  occurring  in  the  Greek  world,  and  that 
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a  democracy,  when  guided  by  those  who  pay  court  to  the  multi- 
tude, "  IS  mcapable  of  maintaining  dominion  over  others."  ^  He  sees 
that  moral  ideas  have  been  overthrown  by  pestilence  and  war" 
and  by  the  many  vicissitudes  which  have  brought  nations  and 
men  by  turns  to  power  and  to  humiliation;  that,  in  fine,  but  one 
divmity  rules  the  world,  Strength,  and  that  the  strong  now  takes 
all  rights  to  himself, -even  the  right  of  violating  justice  and 
humanity.  He  is  a  moralist;  but  this  every  historian  should  be 
_  Thucydides  is  the  father  of  a  noble  race:  the  Roman  historians 
imitated  him ;  he  was  the  precursor  of  Polybios,  of  Machiavelli, 
of  Montesquieu;  and  he  remains  the  master  of  those  modern  wri- 
ters who  explain  the  affairs  of  this  world  bv  the  folly  or  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  guide  those  affairs. 

It  would  be  fitting  to  give  a  place  to  Philosophy  at  the  side  of 
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History,  for  they  are  sisters  who,  especially  in  Greece,  ought  never 
to  be  separated.  But  the  conflict  between  popular  beliefs  and  the 
ideas  that  were  making  their  way  under  the  influence  of  the 
philosophical  schools  was  not  seriously  manifested  until  the  middle 
and  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  of  this  conflict  the  death 
of  Sokrates  was  the  conspicuous  '  token.  It  is  at  that  moment 
that  it  will  be  appropriate  to  consider  how  this  Athenian  people, 
so  gentle  and  so  large-minded,  came  to  treat  a  just  man  as  a 
criminal,  not  for  acts,  but  for  words,  and  to  defend  by  punish- 
ments its  gods,  which  it  had  so  often  suffered  to  be  scoffed  at  in 
the  theatre. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  AETS  AT  ATHENS  IN  THE  PITTH  CENTUET  B.  0.» 
I.  —  Architecture. 

I  HAVE  seen  the  Colosseum  and  the  Pyramids,  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla  and  the  tombs  of  the  Khalifs ;  but  Athens  impresses 
me  most,  for  the  reason  that  in  her  architecture,  as  in  her  litera- 
ture, all  is  due  measure,  exquisite  proportion  and  harmony  of 
parts  with  the  whole ;  because  the  marvels  of  art  mingle  in  this 
consecrated  place  with  those  of  Nature  and  of  history.  From  the 
summit  of  the  rock  which  overlooks  the  spot  which  has  long 
been  believed  to  be,  and  doubtless  was,  the  Athenian  bema,  I  had 
before  me  the  temple  of  Theseus ;  at  the  right  that  of  the  virgin 
goddess  and  the  gigantic  columns  of  the  Olyrapieion,^  to  which 
the  sun  has  given  the  golden  hue  of  ripened  corn ;  at  the  left 
the  sea,  which  glittered,  deep-blue  as  were  its  waves,  receding 
towards  Salamis,  the  rose-tinted  island,  and,  more  remote,  the 
Akrokorinthos,  with  its  formidable  fortress.  Under  the  colonnade 
of  the  Parthenon  I  saw  pass  the  great  men  who  were  the  most 
brilliant  impersonation  of  human  genius,  and  under  the  ruined 
roof  of  the  temple  I  replaced  the  Pheidian  Athene,  goddess  of 
intellect,  who  filled  the  cella  with  her  divinity  and  Athens  with 
her  spirit.  These  stones  are  so  beautiful  because  they  have  lived. 
The  life  that  they  sheltered  has  clung  to  them,  and  the  memories 
that  they  evoke  bring  that  life  into  being  once  more  in  our 
thoughts. 


■^o' 


'  For  the  bibliography  of  tliis  subject  see  the  Manuel  de  Philologie  classique  of  S. 
Reinach,  book  iv.  pp.  53-97. 

^  The  columns  of  the  Olympieion  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  9)  are  of  the  Roman  period ;  they  are 
of  the  Corinthian  order. 
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The  Greeks    did  not  arrive  by  their   first   efforts  at  the  archi- 
tectural  perfection    which    we   admire    upon    the    Akropolis.     They 
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had  at   first  given  their   gods  the  mountain-tops   for   an  abode,  or 
the  depths  of  primeval  forests ;  but  wishing  to  have  them  nearer, 

they  made  dwellings  for  the  divin- 
ities, which  were  at  first  rustic  and 
simple,  and  by  degrees  became  more 
ornamented  and  attracted  the  other 
arts  with  religious  ceremonials,  at- 
tracted also  poets  celebrating  the 
gods  and  the  country,  and  philoso- 
phers agitating  the  great  problems  of  nature  and  the  soul.  The 
temple  was  thus  the  central  point  of  Hellenic  life. 

*  From  Schliemann,  Tiryns,  p.  171.  This  gallery,  pierced  in  the  southern  wall  of  tin- 
citadel,  served  as  a  passage  for  the  defenders  of  the  akropolis.  Vol.  I.  p.  186. 

2  Column  of  the  Ionic  order,  on  which  stands  an  eagle ;  legend,  OPOT.  Reverse :  OPOT. 
Tripod :  at  the  left  a  grain  of  barley ;  in  the  exergue,  ME,  i^iti.^ls  of  a  magistrate's  name. 
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But  gods,  like  men,  change  with  the  passage  of  time.  Before 
their  divine  majesty  shone  forth  amid  the  marvels  of  art,  they 
w^ho  were  to  become  the  great  dwellers  upon  Olympos  began  as 
obscure  and  shapeless  beings  dwelling  in  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  then  in  a  miserable  wooden  shed,  later 
in  a  dwelling  of  stone,  and  then  in  one  of 
lirass,  like  the  Athene  Chalkioikos  of  Sparta.' 
Only  with  the  progress  of  civilization  did  their 
dwellings  become  larger  and  more  lofty.  The 
true  temples,  and  the  most  ancient,  —  those  of 
Corinth,  Samos,  and  Metapontum, — date  only 
from  the  seventh  century  b.  c. 

Neither  the  arch  nor  the  dome  was  known 
to  Greek  architecture.  At  Tiryns  and  at  Mykenai 
there  are.  it  is  true,  forms  which  seem  to  be 
these ;  but  the  window-spaces  and  arcades  are 
pointed  at  the  top.  only  because  the  successive 
courses  of.  masonry  approach  each  other  until 
they  at  last  touch.  This  method  is  rude  and 
barbaric,  and  it  was  early  abandoned  for  the  lin- 
tel and  pediment. 

All  Greek  temples  are  alike  in  the  general 
plan  of  their  construction ;  ^  at  the  same  time  the  ai'chitectural 
combinations  may  be  numerous,  all  differing  in  the  nature  of  the 
materials  employed  and    the  ornamentation   which  decorates  them. 
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'  Pausanias  mentions  several  of  these  buildinas,  the  walls  of  which  were  lined  with  plates 
of  brass;  for  example,  the  chamber  in  which  Akrisios  shut  up  Danae  (ii.  25,  and  x.  5),  the 
treasury  of  Jlyron  at  Sikyou  (iv.  9),  and  others.  As  to  the  employment  of  metals  in  ancient 
architecture,  see  UArchiteclure  ine'tallique  antique,  by  C'h.  Normand,  in  the  Encydopcdie 
iV architecture  and  the  Revue  arche'ol.  of  May  and  September.  1885.  In  respect  to  temples  of 
wood,  cave-temples,  etc.,  see  Chipiez,  Orii/ines  et  formation  lief  ordres  grecs,  pp.  174-18().  . 

^  From  the  temple  of  Assos,  Asia  Minor.  (From  Saglio's  Dictionn.,  fig.  1,752,  article 
Cohimna,  by  C.  Chipiez  ) 

*  There  has,  however,  been  rerentlv  discovered  at  Epidauros  a  circular  building  which 
was  perhaps  the  Tholos  of  Polvkletes  (Pans.,  ii.  7),  adorned  with  Doric  coUmins  on  the  outside, 
and  Corinthian  columns  within.  At  Olympia  has  also  been  found  a  small  circular  temple,  sur- 
rounded by  eighteen  Ionic  columns,  and  supported  inside  by  those  of  the  Doric  order.  This 
was  the  Philijipeion,  in  which  Alexander  placed  the  statues  of  Eurydike,  Amyntas,  Philip, 
Olympias,  and  himself,  made  by  Lcocbares  (Botticher,  Olympia,  1886).  Circular  temples  were 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  is  possible  that  the  Pbilippeion  was  an  imit.ation  of  the 
Italian  temples  of  Vesta.  Was  it  surmounted  by  a  cupola?  The  only  Greek  edifice  now 
etanding  which  has  one  is  the  verv  small  monument  of  Lvsikrates. 
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in  the  number  of  the  columns  and  the  breadth  of  the  space 
between  the  columns,  by  which  the  proportions  of  the  building 
are  determined,  and  especially  by  the  character  peculiar  to  each 
of  the  three  orders,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  construction,  namely,  the  column,  with  the  portion  of 
the  entablature  which  it  supports,  determines  this  character. 

The  first  temples  worthy  of  the  name  were  of  the  Doric  order. 
Their  walls  were  thick  and  solid,  the  columns  low  and  stunted, 
without  bases,  like  the  post  which  had  been  the  primitive  sup- 
port ;  ^  but  with  flutings,  capital,  and  double  pediment,  extending 
itself  under  a  broad  facade,  —  like  an  eagle  with  wings  displayed, 
to  use  Pindar's  comparison.^  The  whole  edifice,  built  of  com- 
mon stone,  is  concealed,  as  in  many  Egyptian  tem- 
ples, under  a  coating  of  stucco,  painted  in  brilliant 
colors.  Fragments  of  these  temples  can  be  seen 
at  Assos,  on  the  coast  of  Asia ;  at  Corinth,  Delphi, 
and  Aigina  in  Greece  ;  at  Syracuse,  Agrigentum,  and 
Selinous    in  Sicily ;    at  Metapontum,  and  especially 
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at  rjfistum  (roseidonia),  m  Italy,  where  have  been 
found  the  grandest  ruins  of  the  ancient  Doric  order.  The  common 
character  of  these  edifices,  which  are  almost  all  of  the  seventh  or 
sixth  century  B.  c,  was  their  solid,  but'heavy,  thickset  appearance.^ 
The  columns  are  only  four  diameters  in  height,  or  at  most  four 
and  two  thirds;  and  when  the  stucco  has  fallen  off,  the  poverty 
of  the  material  became  apparent.  Even  the  temple  of  Olympia 
was  built  of  a  hard  and  porous  tufa  covered  by  the  stucco  with  a 
brilliant  robe.  That  of  Aignia  was  also  of  stone,  and  not  marble ; 
but   notwithstanding  this,  its  ruins  are  beautiful. 

1  Pausanias  (v.  20,  G)  saw  such  a  post  at  Pisa,  all  worm-eaten  and  banded  with  iron, 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  columns  in  the  palace  of  King  Oinomaos. 

*  The  fluting  is  entirely  Greek ;  the  East  never  employed  it.  As  to  the  double  pediment, 
Pindar  (^Olymp.,  xiii.  29)  attributes  this  invention  to  the  Corinthians,  who  "added  to  the 
bridles  of  the  steeds  the  means  of  guiding  them,  and  placed  the  two-fold  king  of  the  birds  on 
the  temples  of  the  gods." 

^  Legend:  C  L  I  COR  (Colonia  Laus  Julia  Curinllius).  The  temple  of  Poseidon,  with 
stairs  and  tetrastyle  portico ;  the  pediment  is  adorned  with  three  tritons,  one  on  the  summit, 
the  others  at  each  end,  forming  acroteria.     Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  with  the  effigy  of  Geta. 

*  See  in  VoL  EL.  p.  71,  the  ruins  of  the  temjjle  of  Corinth,  p.  145  those  of  Metapontum, 
and  p.  147  the  temple  of  Paestum. 

*  It  has  been  usual  to  consider  the  temple  of  Corinth  as  contemporary  with  that  of  Aigina  ; 
but  the  difference  in  the  two  buildings  must  represent  some  separation  in  point  of  time. 
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It  is  in  Alliens  that  we  must  look  for  the  Doric  order  in 
its  severe  elegance.  Alread}'  in  the  temple  of  Aigina  the  column 
is  more  slender,  —  five  and  a  third  diameters;  in  the  Theseion  it 
is  five  and  a  half ;  m  the  Parthenon,  six  :  and  this  is  the  pro- 
portion most  satisfying  to  the  eye.  Of  these  three  temples,  the 
lirst,  in  which  .some  archaic  traces  appear,  is  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  c. ;  the  second,  whose  proportions  are  purer,  of  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth;  the  third  is  the  architectural  triumph  of  the 
time  of  Perikles. 

The  Parthenon,  built  entirely  of  Pentelikan  marble,  is  not  the 
largest  of  the  Greek  temples,  but  its  execution  is  the  most  per- 
fect, and  by  this  it  was  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Hellenic  art.  A  very 
minute  detail  will  show  the  fin- 
ish of  the  work  ;  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  using 
the  hand  as  well  as  the  eye,  that 
I  was  able  to  discover  the  seams 
in  the  columns,  so  skilfully  had 
these  immense  masses  been 
placed.  Even  the  mason.s  were 
artists  in  Athens.^ 

The  interior  of  the  Parthe-  doric  capital  of  the  temple  of  poseidon.^ 
non  was  divided  into  two  halls  : 

the  smaller,  in  the  rear,  the  opisthodomos,  contained  the  public 
treasure ;  the  larger,  the  cella  {naos),  held  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess, born  motherless,  of  the  intellect  of  the  Ruler  of  the  gods,  — 
itself  the  soul,  so  to  speak,  of  which  the  Parthenon  was  the  outside 
envelope.  Figures  in  high  relief,  almost  twice  the  size  of  nature, 
adorned  the  two  pediments  of  the  temple.^  The  frieze,  which  was 
42  feet  8  inches  in  height  around  the  cella  and  the  opisthodomos. 
and  525  feet  in  length,  represented  the  procession  of  the  Great 
Panathenaia. 

This  edifice  was  completed  in  435  b.  c.  It  was  mutilated,  not 
by  time  nor  by  barbarians.     The  Parthenon  was  almost  intact  ui 

*  The  Parthenon  was  a  peripteral  temple  ;  that  is  to  say,  surrounded  with  columns. 

*  At  Psestum.     From  the  Diet,  des  Aniiq.  gr.  e!  rom.,  fig.  1,753.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  145. 
'  It  is  believed  that  the  eastern  pediment  alone  contained  nineteen  figures. 
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1687*  A.  D.,  when  on  the  27th  of  September,  Morosini  bombarded 
the  citadel.  One  of  tlie  shells,  setting  fire  to  barrels  of  powder 
stored  in  the  temple,  blew  up  a  portion  of  it ;  then  the  Venetian 
attempted  to  take  down  the  statues  from  the  pediment,  and  broke 
them.  Lord  Elgin,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  tore 
away  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  frieze  and  the  metopes :  this  was  a 
further  disaster.  The  Ilissos  or  the  Kephisos,  the  Herakles  or 
Theseus,  the  Charites,  "  goddesses  of  the  spring,"  called  by  some 
the  three  Fates,  by  others  Demeter,  Kora,  and  Iris,^  are  still, 
mutilated  as  they  are,  the  most  precious  fragments  left  us  from 
antiquity.  In  1812  other  Englishmen  carried  away  the  frieze  of 
the  temple  of  Phigalia  (Bassai),  built  by  Iktinos.**  All  these  frag- 
ments of  masterpieces  were  sold  for  money ;  and  only  under  the 
damp  and  sombre  sky  of  England  can  we  now  see  the  remnants 
of  what  was  once  the  imperial  mantle  which  Perikles  prepared 
for  Pallas  Athene.'*  To  appreciate  the  incomparable  splendor  of 
the  Parthenon,  we  must  restore  to  it  in  our  thought  that  which 
men  have  taken  from  it,  then  place  it  upon  its  rock,  150  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  city,  whence  a  wondrous  panorama  is 
unrolled  before  the  eyes,  and  surround  it  with  the  other  buildings 
of  the  Akropolis,  —  the  Erechtheion,  which  displayed  all  the  elegance 
of  art,  at  the  side  of  the  severe  grandeur  of  the  principal  temple;^ 
the  bronze  statue  of  Athene  Promachos,  •'  she  who  fights  in  the 
foremost  rank,"  to  whom  the  sculptor  gave  colossal  stature,  so 
that  sailors  coming  in  from  the  open  sea  were  able  to  direct  their 
course  by  the  crest  upon  her  helmet  and  the  gold  tip  of  her  lance 

'  The  Byzantines  had  cut  a  window  in  one  of  the  pediments,  and  established  a  chapel  in 
the  edifice. 

2  Still  other  names  have  been  (jiven  them,  —  Hestia,  Aphrodite,  and  Peitho.  The  names 
are  of  little  consequence.  Our  interest  is  in  the  severe  and  admirable  elegance  of  these 
draperies. 

^  This  temple  was  finished  in  431  b.  c. 

•*  "  The  clothing  of  Athens  in  her  imperial  mantle  bv  ornaments  architectural  and  sculp- 
tural "  (Orote,  vi.  238). 

*  In  a  Mc'mnire  explicatifet  justifcatif  de  la  restauration  de  I' Erechtheion,  M.  Tetaz  will  not 
admit  for  this  charming  building,  which  is  of  very  small  proportions,  more  than  two  divisions, 
although  there  are  three  porticos,  —  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias,  containing  an  altar  to  Erech- 
theios,  with  the  Palladion.  or  wooden  statue  of  Pallas;  and  the  Pandroseion,  containing  the 
sacred  olive-tree  and  the  well  of  salt  water  which  Poseidon  produced  by  a  stroke  of  his  trident 
on  the  rock.  The  roof  of  the  southern  portico  was  supported  by  six  caryatides.  This  portico 
was  restored  by  France  in  1846. 
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[maris  Stella) ;  lower,  across  the  only  side  on  which  the  rock  is 
accessible,  the  admirable  gateway  of  the  Propylaia,  and  the  temple 
uf  the  Victory,  forming  one  of  its  wings;  but  above,  it  should  be 
seen  bathed  in  the  brilliant  light  of  the  eastern  sky,  in  comparison 
with  which  our  clearest  noonday  is  but  twilight. 


I'l.AX    OF    THE    AKROPOLIS    AT    ATHENS. 


A  minute  olaservation  of  the  Parthenon  has  shown  how  deep 
was  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  Greeks,  and  how  skilfully  they 
corrected  geometry  by  good  taste.  In  the  entire  building  there  is 
not  an  absolutely  plane  surface.  As  in  the  columns  the  perfection 
of  their  beauty  is  due  to  the  entasis,  the  slightly  swelling  outline 
towards  the  middle  of  their  height,  of  which  the  eye  is  not  aware, 
so  the  whole  edifice,  colonnades  and  walls,  is  imperceptibly  inclined 
inward,  towards  an  invisible  apex  far  up  in  the  sky,  and  all  the 
horizontal  lines  are  convex.  But  how  slight  is  the  deflection  ! 
Just  enough  to  let  the  eye  and  the  light  glance  easily  over  the 
surfaces,  and  to  give  the  building  at  once  the  grace  of  art  and 
the  solidity  of  strength;  not  enough  for  it  to  have,  like  thp 
Egyptian  temples,  the  heavy,  crushed  look  of  a  truncated  pyramid. 
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On  the  southern    fa9ade    the  I'ise   of    tlie    curve    is    not   quite    five 
inches  (123  mill.).' 


TEMl'LE    OF    VICTOR V.- 


The  Propylaia.  a  masterpiece  of  civic  and  military  architec- 
ture, stood  at  the  point  hy  which  alone  the  Akropolis  was  acces- 
sible ;    the  building   was,  like   the    Parthenon,  of    the    Doric   order, 

'  See  ii|j()n  these  questions  :  Penrose,  An  Iiivestigatiuti  of  the  Principles  of  Athenian  Archi- 
tectvre,  wliere  all  these  curves  are  given,  almost  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch ;  Ch.  Blanc. 
Grammaire  tics  arts  ilu  dessin,  p.  17G ;  Beule,  L'Acropote  el  V architeclure  au  siecle  de  Pisistrale. 
Mr.  John  Pennithorne  has  collected  all  these  observations  and  statements  in  a  great  work, 
entitled,  The  Geometry  and  Optics  of  Ancient  Architecture,  in  folio,  1878,  where  architects  -wil! 
find  a  great  mass  of  useful  information.  The  author  has  visited  Egypt,  to  compare  the  archi- 
tecture of  that  country  with  the  Greek,  and  establishes  between  the  two  a  filiation,  which,  how- 
ever, may  not  go  so  far  as  he  supposes. 

^  This  little  temple  is  amphiprostyle-tetrastyle ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  four  columns  on  each 
fa9ade.  It  is  of  the  Ionic  order.  It  was  demolished  in  1C87  by  the  Turks,  who  employeil  its 
materials  in  the  construction  of  a  battery,  but  was  restored  in  18,35-1830  by  L.  Iloss, 
Schaubert,  and  Hansen.     (From  a  photograph.) 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  a  view  of  the  Akropolis,  from  a  photograph.  It  repre- 
sents the  south-western  .aspect  of  the  hill.  At  the  right  of  the  Parthenon  rises  Lykabettos, 
and  behind  it  Pcnfclikos,  —  in  form  resembling  the  pediment  of  a.  building'. 
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and  so  planned  by  its  architect,  Mnesikles,  that  it  was  a  majestic 
gateway  into  the  holy  of  holies  of  pagan  Athens,^  and  also  a 
strong  defence.  Epameinondas  had  the  design  of  transporting  the 
Propylaia  to  Thebes,  to  adorn  the  Kadmeia ;  six  centuries  later, 
Pausanias  regarded  this  building  as  more  admirable  than  the  Par- 
thenon, and  Plutarch  says  of  it :  "  These  works  have  a  sort  of 
bloom  of  newness  upon  them  that  time  cannot  destroy ;  they  are 
brilliant  with  youth,  as  if  they  were  alive  and  had  a  soul."  ^ 

Athens  had  other  buildings,  of  which  we  shall  make  only  brief 
mention :  the  Anakeion,  a  temple  of  the  Dioskouroi,  where  the 
sale  of  slaves  was  held ;  the  Pantheion,  a  temple  to  all  the  gods, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian;  the  octagonal  tower  of  the  Winds, 
a  building  of  little  architectural  merit,  believed  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  fii'st  century  b.  c.  Its  eight  sides  face  respectively 
the  directions  whence  blow  the  eight  winds  recognized  by  the 
Athenians,  and  figures  and  names  of  these  winds  are  sculptured 
on  the  frieze  of  the  entablature.  This  tower  is  still  standing,  as 
well  as  the  choragic  monument  built  by  the  choregos  Lysikrates 
in  334  B.  c,  on  occasion  of  a  victory,  by  a  chorus  of  the  tribe  of 
Akamantis.  On  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Akropolis  may  yet 
be    seen    remains    of    the    theatre    of    Dionysos,    and    marble    seats 

*  Beule  had  the  idea  that  he  had  discovered,  in  some  steps  of  Roman  construction,  the 
ancient  entrance  to  the  Propylaia,  but  his  conjecture  is  not  now  accepted.  Cf.  Bohn,  Die  Pro- 
pi/laen  aiifder  AkTopnlis,  with  twenty-one  plates.  The  autlior,  wlio  in  1882  made  excavations 
on  the  Akropolis,  does  not  believe  it  possible  to  trace  the  exact  route  which  led  to  the  citadel. 
The  stairway  of  Pan,  discovered  in  1873  by  E.  Burnouf,  whose  fifty-one  steps  can  now  be 
easily  ascended,  was  for  pedestrians  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Akropolis.  This  stairway, 
which  dates  from  the  most  ancient  times,  is  represented  on  the  coin.  Vol.  I.  p.  143. 

^  Life  of  Perikles,  11.  The  Mouseion,  a  hill  adjacent  to  the  citadel,  became  a  point  to 
defence,  often  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  jarrison.  In  the  Pompeion,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
city  from  the  side  of  Phaleron,  the  ceremonial  of  the  Paneiji/ries  was  prepared ;  here  were  kept 
the  sacred  objects.  The  Keranieikos  was  partly  outside  the  walls,  where  it  served  as  a  public 
cemetery,  and  partly  within  the  city  ;  in  the  latter  portion  it  contained  many  temples  and  the 
principal  agora.  The  Lykeion,  the  Akadcmeia,  and  the  Kynosarges  were  three  gymnasia, 
with  groves  and  paths,  outside  the  walls.  Aristotle  taught  in  the  first,  Plato  in  the  second, 
and  Antisthenes  in  the  third.  Hence  the  names  of  the  two  former  schools  of  philosoph}',  and 
indeed  of  the  third  also,  the  Cynic.  The  Lykeion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissos,  was  so  called 
from  Apollo,  killer  of  wolves,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  A  statue  of  the  god  adorned  its 
principal  entrance.  There  were  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  in  the  gardens  noble  avenues 
where  Aristotle  taught  while  walking,  nepiTraTwu ;  hence  another  name  of  his  followers,  —  the 
Peripatetic  school.  The  Academy,  ganlens  consecrated  to  the  hero  Akademos,  was  in  the 
outer  Kerameikos,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  city  walls.  Here  were  olive-srrovcs,  plane- 
trees,  and  fountains.  At  the  entrance  were  an  altar  and  a  statue  of  Eros.  The  Kynosaro-es 
was  near  the  Lvkeion. 
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beautifully  carved. 
Ilissos 


But  the  Stadion,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
one  of  the  marvels  of  Athens  according  to  Pausanias,  has 


CARYATID    OF    TIIK    KHECHTHEION.' 


disappeared,  and  excavations  made  thei'e  have  as   yet   brought   to 
light  nothing  of  importance.     It  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Athc- 

'  From  a  photogra])b  and  a  cast.  According  to  Vitruvius.  tlie  name  is  derived  from 
Karyai,  a  city  of  the  Peloponnesos  whose  inhabitants,  men  and  women,  were  reduced  to  slav- 
ery for  having  favored  the  Persians.  But  this  city  was  also  noted  for  its  slow,  grave  dances; 
and  the  beautiful  attitudes  of  the  voung  girls  of  Karvai,  or  the  Karvatides,  have  more  than 
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nian  orator  Lykoiirgos,  who  is  said  to  have  completed  it  about 
3-JO  B.  c,  and  received  embellishments  from  Atticus  Herodes.' 

Attika  also,  like  .its  capital,  had  monuments  of  victory,  of 
patriotic  pride,  and  of  devout  gratitude  towai'ds  the  gods,  all 
built  in  the  severe  style  whose  principal  models  we  have  now 
considered.  In  the  sacred  city  of  Eleusis,  opposite  Salamis,  was 
built  a  vast  temple,  capable  of  containing  the  multitude  of  the 
initiated  on  occasion  of  the  Mysteries  of  Demeter.  Rhamuous, 
which  overlooks  the  plain  of  Marathon,  built  a  sanctuary  to 
Nemesis,  the  goddess  of  righteous  vengeance ; "  and  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Cape  Sounion  two  temples  consecrated  to  the  tutelary 
divinities  of  Attika.  Poseidon  and  Athene,  signalled  from  afar  to 
sailors  comina;  from  the  islands  or  from  the  Asiatic  coast,  their 
approach  to  a  land  where  the  Persians  had  found  their  grave, 
and  the  Greeks,  liberty.  When,  on  occasion  of  sacred  festivals, 
the  people  came  in  long  procession  to  this  promontory  —  now 
known  as  Cape  Kolonnes^  —  they  beheld  extended  at  their  feet 
this  sea  which  had  become  their  own ;  and  they  thanked  with 
fervor  the  two  divinities  which  had  given  their  chiefs  political 
sagacity,  and  their  sailors  favoring  winds.  Later,  near  these  tem- 
ples of  the  gods.  Philosophy  will  take  her  seat,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  believe  that  on  Sounion  were  heard  some  of  the  dialogues 
of  Plato." 

The  school  of  Athens  was  known  afar.  The  temple  of  Olym- 
pia   was   not    the  work    of    an    Athenian,  but    the    statue   of    Zeus 

once  furnislied  inspiration  to  sculptors.  See  O.  Rayet,  Mnnum.  lie  I'arl  antique.  Caryatid  of 
the  Erechtheion.     Cf.  the  Caryatid  of  the  Vatican,  Vol.  I.  p.  489. 

'  These  edifices,  of  different  dates  and  very  unequal  merit,  are  indicated  on  the  colored 
plan,  Vol.  I.,  facinrj  p.  550,  and  the  most  important  of  them  are  represented  in  the  course  of 
tliis  work.  Thus,  tlu'  theatre  of  Dionysos,  p.  3 ;  the  seat  of  the  priest  in  the  same  theatre. 
p.  23.  Later  will  be  found  the  Keramcikos,  the  Akademia,  and  a  restoration  of  the  Akropolis 
by  a  distinguished  French  architect. 

^  See  Vol.  II.  p.  423,  a  restoration  of  this  temple. 

'  Fifteen  of  these  columns  are  still  standing  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  417).  By  land,  the  journey 
from  Athens  to  Sounion  is  about  thirty  miles. 

*  Aristotle  {Politico,  vii.  12)  wished  to  have  temples  always  built  on  hills.  This  was  an 
old  custom.  Jlost  of  the  Greek  cities  had  (jrown  up  at  the  foot  of  some  height  which  they 
afterwards  crowned  with  a  fortress,  —  their  akropolis,  where,  in  ease  of  need,  their  gods,  their 
treasures,  and  themselves  could  find  shelter.  In  respect  to  Cape  Sounion,  it  was  the  sesthetie 
sense  of  Athenians,  revealing  to  them  the  imposing  effect  of  these  edifices  in  a  spot  like  this, 
which  gave  the  promontory  its  magnificent  ornament.  Also  we  may  remember  that  the  ser- 
vants of  these  two  temples  would  be  useful  sentries  in  time  of  war. 
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was  made  by  Pheidias ;  and  to  Paionios  of  Mende  and  Alkamenes 
of  Leninos  are  attributed,  tbough  witbout  certain  proof,  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  two  pediments  which  represent,  on  one  the  struggle 
between  Pelops  and  Oinomaos,  and  on  the  other  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Lapiths  and  the  Centaurs  at  the  marriage  of  Peirithoos.' 

Time,  the  Barbarians,  and  perhaps  fire,  destroyed  this  temple, 
and  the  Alpheios  in  its  freshets  covered  with  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  of  alluvion  the  plain  of  the  Altis,  which  Pausanias 
had  seen  so  beautiful.  Until  the  Expedition  de  Moree,  which 
brought  a  few  fragments  back  to  the  Louvre,  no  man  even  knew 
the  site  whereon  such  magnificence  had  once  stood.^  The  success- 
ful excavations  of  the  German  commission  have  brouc^ht  to  li";ht 
a  Victory  by  Paionios,  a  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  and  other 
masterpieces. 

The  Ionic  order  also  originated  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  where 
the  Doric  had  preceded  it.  It  appeared  there  in  all  its  grace  in 
the  sixth  century  b.  c,  when  the  temple  of  Ephesos  was  built.^ 
The  Kretan  Chersiphron  and  his  son  Metagenes  began  its  construc- 
tion, which  continued,  like  that  of  our  gothlc  cathedrals,  with  a 
slowness  twice  or  thrice  secular.  Its  columns,  of  which  several 
were  given  by  Croesus,  were  eight  diameters  in  height,  with  bases 
which  the  Doric  columns  lacked,  and  capitals  with  spirals  which 
the  ancients  compared  to  the  curls  of  a  woman's  hair.  Of  the 
Ionic  temple  of  Samos,  burned  by  the  Persians,  one  column  alone 
remains  standing ;  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  base,  this  must 
be  fifty-two  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  —  which  would  show  the 
temple  to  have  been  a  colossal  edifice.  Of  the  same  order,  but 
very  small  in  their  dimensions,  were  the  Erechtheion  and  the 
temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory  at  Athens.  The  former  contained 
the   most    ancient   representation    of    Athene,  —  a   statue   of   olive- 

1  This  temiile,  whose  construction  was  begun  by  Libon  of  Elis  after  the  destruction  of 
Pisa  by  the  Eleians,  was  G9  feet  high,  98  broad,  and  230  long.  Pheidias  probably  did  not 
come  into  Elis  until  436  B.  c,  and  his  brother,  the  painter  Panainos,  and  the  skilful  sculptor 
Kolotes,  his  pupil,  accompanied  him.  On  his  residence  in  Elis,  see  Rev.  Hist.,  December,  1884, 
p.  388. 

=  See  Vol.  II.  p.  391,  note  3. 

»  See  Vol.  II.  p.  194,  and  note  2. 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  pase  is  represented  the  Portico  (wpdorao-tj)  of  the  Caryatides 
(from  a  photograph).  It  was  ("died  in  <lassic  authors  the  Portico  of  the  Maidens  (K(Spai). 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  G40,  the  general  view  of  the  Erechtheion. 
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wood,  reputed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven.'  In  the  second  wa.s 
the  Athene  Nike.  whom,  to  bind  her  forever  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  city,  the  sculptor  had  represented  without  the  usual  wings 
of  the  goddess  of  Victory. 

In  the  time  of  Perikles  the  Corinthian  order  had  not  as  j^et 
been  invented ;  it  dates,  however,  from  a  period  but  little  later.'' 
The  story  is  that  Kallimachos,  seeing  at  Corinth,  upon  a  child's  tomb, 
a  basket  filled  with  toys,  around  which  had  grown  the  graceful 
leaves  of  an  acanthus,  made  it  the  model  of  a  Corinthian  capital. 
The  date  of  the  architect's  birth  is  not  known ;  but  since  Iktinos, 
after  the  pest  at  Athens,  and  Skopas,  in  396  b.  c,  built,  one  at 
Phigaleia,  the  other  at  Tegea,  temples  in  whose  ruins  fragments  of 
this  new  order  have  been  found,  it  is  certain  that  its  invention  must 
have  followed  closely  upon  the  construction  of  the  Propylaia. 

There  is,  on  the  subject  of  Greek  architectui'e,  a  question 
which  has  been  decided  only  in  our  own  time,  —  that  of  pol}- 
chromy.  Notwithstanding  our  very  decided  preference  for  the 
nude  stone,  we  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Greeks  had  a  different  taste. 

Light  and  color  gratify  the  eye ;  but  their  role  is  not  the 
same  in  countries  where  the  sky  is  often  only  a  shroud  hung  over 
the  earth,  and  in  those  where  this 
earth,  vivified  by  the  sun,  sings  with 
its  thousand  voices  the  poem  of  Nature. 
Tn  the  North  a  pallid  light  renders 
our  buildings  gloomy  in  their  aspect ; 
hence  we  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
them  of  materials  which  at  first  give 
them  a  dazzling  whiteness.  In  the  South  they  are  lighted  up  too 
vividly,  and  the  glitter  of  marble  would  pain  the  eyes,  did  not 
the  sun  itself  burn  the  stone  to  a  golden  tint  which  relieves  the 
sight.     Color  —  valueless   and    even  displeasing  in    statuary,  where 


SILVER    COIN.' 


'  It  is  not  known  at  what  date  the  Erechtheion  was  begun ;  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
completed  before  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  same  is  perhaps  true  of  the  temple 
of  the  Wingless  Victory. 

*  Vitruvius  places  in  440  B.  c.  the  invention  of  Kallimachos. 

'  Beardless  head  of  Herakles  covered  with  the  lion's  skin,  right  profile  ;  under  it  a  branch 
of  laurel  Reverse  :  KPOTQNIATAN.  Corinthian  column  between  a  club  and  a  shield.  Coin 
of  Krotona. 
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the  sole  aim  is  to  render  form  and  contour  with  fidelity  —  furnishes, 
on  the  contrary,  a  very  important  means  of  animating  these  great 
flat  surfaces,  which  in  their  nudity  would  be  cold  and  lifeless. 
It  does  not  seek  to  create,  like  polychromic  statuary,  a  deceitful 
effect;  color  and  ornamentation  make  no  pretence,  and  are  only 
an  added  charm  when,  the  temple  standing  in  its  consecrated 
grove,  the  needed  harmony  is  established  between  the  work  of  art 
and  that  of  Nature. 

Egypt  and  Asia  lavished  color  both  in  painting  and  in  the 
use  of  enamelled  pottery,  with  which  Persian  edifices  are  found 
to  be  covered.'  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Hellas  experienced 
this  influence.  Color  is  found  on  walls  of  dwelling-houses  older 
than  Homer  by  ten  centuries,  —  such  is  the  case  at  Tiryns,  one  of 
the  capitals  of  the  heroic  time ;  and  it  was  used  on  the  prows  of 
the  earliest  vessels  which  ventured  upon  the  waves.  This  usage 
perpetuated  itself  in  subsequent  ages ;  but  the  Greeks,  as  was  their 
practice  in  the  whole  domain  of  art,  modified,  accoi'ding  to  the 
demands  of  a  refined  taste,  the  inheritance  received  from  their 
ancestors  and  the  nations  which  were  their  predecessors  in  civili- 
zation. Tints  more  or  less  strong  covered  the  stone  of  the  temple, 
even  in  the  sculptures  of  the  frieze,  the  metopes,  and  the  pediment ; 
terra-cottas  —  whose  colors,  mingled  with  the  paste,  were  indestruc- 
tible —  decorated  the  higher  parts  of  the  building  and  enlivened  the 
severity  of  the  architecture.  We  must  further  distinguish  the  poly- 
chromy  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Perikles  from  that  of  other  Hellenic 
countries.  It  is  possible  that  in  Sicily,  Magna  Graecia,  and  even 
Aigina,^  where  the  materials  which  the  artists  employed  were  coarse, 

1  See,  in  La  Perse,  la  Chaldee  el  la  Susiane  of  Madame  Dieulafoy,  the  description  of  the 
colored  materials  wliich  entered  into  the  construction  of  the  palace  of  Darius  (p.  399),  and, 
in  the  Louvre,  the  enamelled  bricks  brought  home  by  M.  Dieulafoy.  The  use  of  this  kind  of 
decoration  had  penetrated  Asia  Minor  :  in  Lydia  and  Phrygia  colored  glazing  has  been  found. 
The  Indians  of  America,  especially  those  of  Yucatan,  also  employed  color  on  their  buildings 
(D.  Charnay,  Comptes-rendus  de  I'Acail.  des  inscr.  et  belles-lelh-es,  18S6). 

2  See  Vol.  II.  p.  65,  the  restoration  of  the  pediment  of  .\igina  by  Charles  Garnier.  Most  of 
the  sculptures  exhumed  at  Olympia  bear  traces  of  jiolychromy,  as  do  also  the  statues  recently 
found  near  the  Parthenon,  which  are  anterior  to  Pheidias. 

NoTK.  —  The  temple  represented  on  the  opposite  page  (from  a  photograiih),  dedicated 
to  Apollo  the  Helper  (eVtKou/)tos),  was  built  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c.  by 
Iktinos,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  but  in  the  inte- 
rior the  columns  of  the  naos  were  Ionic.  (See  Vol.  II.  p.  195,  the  Ionic  capital  from  the 
temple  of  Bassai.) 
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the  temples  received  brilliant  coloring.  But  at  Athens  the  beautiful 
Pentelikan  marble  employed  certainly  was  not  everywhere  concealed 
under  crude  and  glaring  colors.  The  words  of  Plutarch,  quoted 
above/  as  to  the  freshness  and  youth  of  the  buildings  on  the 
Akropolis,  after  sis  centuries  had  already  passed  over  them,  do 
not  permit  us  to  believe  that  these  walls  and  columns  had  received 
more  than  a  carefully  limited  color.  In  all  countries  women, 
those  clever  artists,  take  care  to  ornament  their  heads ;  and  they 
are  riofht  in  doing  so,  —  it  is  their  2^^(^'^'^  d'armes,  so  to  speak, 
whence  the  chief  attack  is  made.  On  the  same  principle  Iktinos 
employed  all  the  resources  at  his  command  in  decorating  the 
upper  portions  of  the  Parthenon,  —  ornaments  of  gilded  bronze 
attached  to  the  draperies  of  the  figures,  encrusted  enamels  and 
splendid  sculpture  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  frieze.  Still 
further,  on  festivals,  garlands  and  fillets  were  attached  to  it,  so 
that  the  temple  had,  as  it  were,  a  wreath  of  flowers  and  foliage 
upon  its  diadem  of  precious  stones.^ 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  great  architects  of  this  period. 
Iktinos  built  the  Partlienon,  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epikourios  in 
the  Arkadian  city  of  Phigaleia,  and  the  immense  edifice  in  which 
were  celebrated  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis.  Kallikrates  was  his 
assistant  in  the  Parthenon  ;  Mnesikles,  the  architect  of  the  Propy- 
laia,  was  believed  to  have  received  from  Athene,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  this  masterpiece,  a  miraculous  cure.     Koroibos  began  the 

1  Page  105. 

^  In  the  right  wing  of  the  Propvlaia  was  discovered,  in  1836,  an  inscription  of  the  expen- 
diture made  for  the  building.  There  is  frequent  mention  of  encaustic  painting,  eyKavariKai., 
and  we  tan  see  in  the  Museum  of  the  Alcropolis  fragments  still  covered  with  remains  of  the 
old  coloring,  —  green,  blue,  and  red.  51.  Beule  distinguishes  three  epochs  :  "  First,  the  contours 
are  indicated  by  a  deeply  cut  line,  which  alone  is  ])ainted  red.  The  groove  retained  the  color, 
which  at  that  time  there  was  not  the  skill  to  fix  upon  the  smooth  marble  by  the  aid  of  fire  and 
wax ;  this  was  the  first  epoch.  Later,  in  the  times  of  Kimon  and  of  Perikles,  on  the  temples 
of  Theseus  and  of  the  Victory,  as  well  as  on  the  Parthenon  and  the  Propylaia,  a  light  design 
was  sketched  with  a  tool,  and  coats  of  color,  applied  in  encaustic,  filled  what  lay  witliin  the 
lines  :  this  was  the  second  epoch.  Lastly,  the  ornaments  were  sculptured  before  being  painted. 
and  detached  themselves  in  relief  from  a  background  of  one  color  ;  this  was  the  principle  in 
the  Erechtheion  and  later  edifices.  Thence  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  architecture  of  the 
Uoman  epoch,  which  carved  the  ornaments  without  painting  them"  {L'Acropnle,  ii.  12). 
Later  Beule  says  (ii.  59)  :  "  In  the  Parthenon  the  triglyphs  were  blue  ;  the  ground  of  the 
metopes,  red ;  the  mutules,  blue ;  and  the  band  which  separates  them  red.  The  gutters  were 
gilded."  The  excavations  of  Fr.  Lenormant  at  Lleusis  in  1860  have  also  brought  to  light  many 
fragments  which  leave  no  doubt  of  the  employment  of  polychromy  in  the  decoration  of  the 
temples  in  Attika. 
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temple  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter,  which  Metagenes  and  Xenokles 
completed ;  Hi[)podamos  was  a  builder  of  cities  rather  than  of 
temples ;  he  hiid  out  Peiraieus,  Thurion,  and  Rhodes,  whose  streets 
intersected  at  right  angles.  But  he  aspired  also  to  regulate  the 
State,  which  caused  him  to  be  roughly  used  by  Aristotle.^ 

In  respect  to  these  artists,  history  has  preserved  us  no  details; 
of  most  of  them  we  do  not  even  know  the  native  land.  For  cen- 
turies their  works  continued  to  speak  of  them,  but  even  the  ruins 
of  the  edifices  which  they  built  have  now  perished;  only  the  Par- 
thenon yet  rears  proudly  its  shattered  head  above  the  desolation.^ 

In  a  gloomy  dream,  one  of  our  great  poets  has  seen  Europe 
perish,  and  Paris  disappear.  Twenty-five  centuries  earlier,  Thucy- 
dides  had  a  truer  but  less  poetic  vision  concerning  Athens  and 
Sparta.  Comparing  the  sterility  of  the  one  with  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  other,  he  said :  — 

"  If  the  city  of  the  Spartans  were  laid  desolate,  and  the  temples  and 
foundations  of  the  public  buildings  left,  I  think  that  when  a  long  time 
had  passed  by,  posterity  would  have  gi-eat  disbelief  of  their  power  in  pro- 
portion to  their  fame.  And  yet  they  occupy  two  out  of  the  five  divisions 
of  the  Peloponnesos,  and  take  the  lead  of  the  whole  of  it  and  of  their 
allies  out  of  it  in  great  numbers.  Still,  as  the  city  is  neither  built  closely 
nor  has  sumptuous  temples  and  public  buildings,  but  is  built  in  villages, 
after  the  old  fashion  of  Greece,  it  would  have  an  inferior  appearance. 
Whereas,  if  the  Athenians  were  to  suffer  the  same  fate,  I  think  their 
power  would  be  conjectured,  from  the  appearance  of  the  city  to  the  eye, 
to  have  been  double  what  it  is."  ^ 


II.  —  Sculpture.* 

Art  is  a  natural  instinct,  which  is  found  even  among  the  low- 
est savages,  which  existed  among  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of 
Gaul,  but  which  the  most   intelligent   of   all    the    animals   do    not 

'  Politics,  ii.  6. 

^  See  above,  p.  97. 

^  Thucydides,  i.  10'. 

^  In  respect  to  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  see  Michaelis,  Dcr  Parthenon,  1871 ;  De 
Laborde,  Alhenes  aux  cinquihne,  seizieme  et  dix-septieme  si'ecles  (1854),  which  reproduces  the 
drawiii'^s  of  Carrey,  made  before  the  destruction  caused  by  Morosini;  and  the  recent  works  of 
Konohaud  and  Colliprnon  upon  Pheidias. 
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in  the  slightest  degree  possess.  This  instinct  is  developed  or  is 
arrested,  not,  as  has  been  said, 
according  to  race,  but  according 
to  the  social  influences  which  a 
people  experience  from  Nature, 
as  it  is  sad  and  severe,  or  else 
favorable  and  cheerful,  extin- 
guishing or  encouraging  the  cre- 
ative imagination.  These  in- 
fluences, acting  for  centuries, 
predisposed  Hellas  to  change  the 
paths  on  which  art  had  entered 
in  the  East ;  and  habits  whicli 
were  easily  acclimated  in  Greece, 
but  could  never  have  sprung  up 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  or 
of  the  Euphrates,  favored  this 
slow  evolution. 

Thanks  to  a  good  system  of 
education,  to  long-continued  gym- 
nastic exercises,^  and  to  life  in 
the  open  air,  often  without  cloth- 
ing of  any  kind,  and  always  with- 
out attire  that  would  interfere 
with  the  harmonious  development 
of  the  body,  the  Greeks  became 
the  most  beautiful  race  under  the 
sun.  As  they  had  continually 
before  their  eyes  these  epheboi  so 
light  in  running,  these  wrestlers 
and  athletes,  who  displayed  so 
much  masculine  grace,  the  aesthe- 
tic sense  developed  in  them  with  an  energy  which  produced  master- 

'  In  his  seventh  book  of  the  Z«(rs,  Plato  says  that  gymnastics  develop  the  beauty,  propor- 
tion, and  vigor  of  the  body  ;  and  in  the  Timaios  he  insists  upon  the  need  of  harmony  between 
the  soul  and  body.  "  That  which  is  <rood,"  he  says,  •■  is  beautiful,  and  there  is  no  beauty  with- 
out harmony.  .  .  .  There  is  but  one  way  to  preserve  the  health :  namely,  to  e.xercise  body  and 
soul  together :  thus  one  imitates  the  harmony  of  the  universe." 

^  Bronze  statuette,  formerly  in  the  Collection  Pourtalfes,  later  in  the  Collection  Greau; 
now  in  the  Louvre. 
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CORNELIAN.' 


pieces  when  Nature  gave  geniu.s  to  tlie  sculptors.  Religion  further 
increased  this  tendency.  Their  gods  having  been  conceived  in  the 
image  of  man,  —  a  higher  human  race,  as  it  were,  — 
the  Greek  sculptor,  as  the  religious  feeling  was  en- 
nobled and  the  taste  made  purer,  had  for  his  ideal 
in  representing  the  Olympians  human  beauty  raised 
to  its  highest  degree.  This  beauty  men  regarded  as 
a  divine  gift,  and  human  beings  received  apotheosis 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  pliysical  perfection. 

Herodotos    has    preserved    to    us    a    fact    which    is    extremely 
Greek :    Philip  of  Krotona,   after   his  death,   was   worshipped   as  a 

hero  because    he    was  the  most  beautiful   of   the  

men  of  his  time,  and  the  old  historian  is  of 
the  same  mind  with  the  Egestians,  who  made 
this  peculiar  divinity.  He  questions  not  whether 
Xerxes  possessed  qualities  of  a  kingly  stamp. 
"Of  so  many  myriads  of  men,"  he  says,  "not 
one  of  them  for  beauty  and  stature  was  more 
entitled  than  Xerxes  himself  to  possess  the  sovereign  power." ' 
On  one  occasion,  in  a  choregia  where  he  had  made,  as  usual,  a 
great  display,  Nikias  had  assigned  the  part  of  the  representative 
of  Dionysos  to  a  3'oung  slave,  of  such  faultless  beauty  and  so 
nobly  attired  that  when  he  appeared  the  whole  audience  broke 
out  in  applause.  Nikias  enfranchised  the  youth  at  once,  say- 
ing that  it  was  sacrilege  to  retain  in  slavery  one  who  had 
been  saluted  by  the  Athenians  as  the  representative  of  a  god.* 
What  Nikias  did  was  really  an  act  of  concession  to  the  people ; 
it  was  the  handsome  ephebos,  and  not  the  divinity,  who  had 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  spectators. 


GANYMEDES.'' 


'  Sculjitor  chisfiling  a  marble  vase ;  lie  is  represented  partly  nude,  seated  on  tlie  ground 
before  the  diota  on  which  he  is  at  work ;  he  holds  Iiis  mantle  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  a 
chisel  in  the  rinlit  hand  makes  the  flutings  in  the  vase ;  behind  the  dlota  is  a  tree.  (Engraved 
cornelian  of  the  Cabinet  dc  France,  13  mill,  by  16;  Catalogue,  No.  1,900.) 

^  (lanymedes  seated,  j)resenting  a  cup  to  the  eagle  of  Zeus ;  behind  Ganymedes,  a  tree. 
(Engraved  cornelian  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  16  millira.  by  21.  Chabouillet,  Catalogue, 
No.  1,430.) 

'  Herodotos,  v.  47;  vii.  187.  Many  things  impressed  him  at  Plataia,  among  them  this, — 
that  the  first  Spartan  who  fell  was  the  handsomest  man  of  the  Greeks  (ix.  72).  At  Sparta 
and  Lesbos,  and  among  the  Parrhasians,  women  took  ])art  in  a  jniblic  contest  for  the  prize  of 
beauty ;  and  in  Elis  a  similar  competition  took  place  among  the  men  (Athenasus,  xiii.  20). 

*  Plutarch,  Nikias,  .S. 
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From  her  first  day  to  her  last,  Greece  had  this  feeling.  Many 
a  time,  in  the  Och/ssey,  Odysseus  and  Teleniachos  are  certain  that 
they  behold  a  god  on  meeting  suddenly  some  tall  and  handsome 
man ;    and    the    cold,   severe   Aristotle   says :    "  If   there   should   be 


A   VICTORT   CARRYIXG    A    WREATH 


born  human  beings  like  unto  the  statues  of  the  gods,  the  rest  of 
mankind  would  swear  to  them  eternal  obedience."  ^  Simonides, 
without  going  so  far,  considers  beauty  the  second  of  the  four  con- 
ditions necessary  to  happiness,^  and  Isokrates  says  :  ■'  Virtue  is  so 
honored  because  it  is  moral  beauty."     Because  he  was  the  hand- 


'  Vase-painting,  from  O.  Benndorf,  Griechiscke  und  Sicitische  Vasenhilder,  pi.  xlviii.  1. 
A  Victory  (NIKE)  is  flyinj  over  a  lishted  altar.  She  holds  in  her  hands  a  wreath.  Over  the 
altar  is  the  inscription:  HUT  ON  KA\  OS,  "  Hippon  is  beautiful." 

*  Politics,  i.  3,  ad  Jin. 

*  In  Plato's  Goryias. 
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soraest  of  the  epheboi,  Sophokles  had  the  honor  of  leading  the 
chorus  which,  after  Salamis,  chanted  tlie  hymn  of  victory;^  and  it 
is  said  that  Piieidias  engraved  upon  the  hnger  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus:  "Pantarkes  is  beautiful," — exposing  himself  to  a  charge  of 
sacrilege.  The  Plieidian  Zeus  has  perished,  and  we  know  not  if 
any  such  inscription  were  cut  on  it ;  but  a  similar  one  we  find  on 
a  painted  vase,  where  a  Victory  is  bringing  a  wreath  to  a  hand- 
some ephobos.  The  gods  even  were  believed  to  appreciate  this 
advantage,  which  gave  many  mortals  the  honor  of  their  love.  At 
Aigion  Zeus  would  have  his  priests  chosen  from  among  youths 
who  had  gained  the  prize  for  beauty ;  on  account  of  this  merit 
Ganymedes  was  carried  away  to  heaven  that  he  might  serve  as 
the  gods'  cup-bearer,^  and  Apollo  admitted  into  his  temple  the 
statue  of  Pliryne,  the  most  admii'ed  courtesan  in  Greece.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Hyperides  saved  the  fair  hetaira,  when  accused 
of  a  capital  crime,  by  suddenly  snatching  from  her,  as  she  stood 
before  her  judges,  the  garment  which  veiled  her  beauty.  Thus 
are  explained  the  divine  honors  paid  to  Antinoos  by  the  most 
Greek  of  Roman  emperors ;  thus  also  we  comprehend  how  this 
worship  of  beauty,  of  which  the  Greeks  made  a  religion  and  Plato 
makes  a  theory,^  formed  the  artists  of  Greece,  and  in  a  degree 
her  philosophers.  Have  we  not  words  of  Plato  whence  ma}-  be 
legitimately  deduced  the  famous  formula  that  the  beautiful  is  the 
emanation  of  the  good  ?  The  jurisconsults  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  called  the  priests  of  justice ;  Pheidias  and  Polykletes  may 
also  be  called  the  priests  of  beauty ;  and  this  trait  suffices  to 
mark  the  diffei'ence  between  the  two  civilizations.  This  Greek 
religion  we.  still  hold.      Beauty  is  the  perpetual  aspiration   of  our 

^  The  poet  himself  felt  this  charm,  which  later  drew  upon  him  the  cutting  censure  of 
Perikles  (Plutarch,  Perikles,  11). 

2  See  the  curious  chapter  of  Athena;us,  xiii.  20. 

'  In  the  Banquet  and  the  Phaichos.  See  in  t'ha])ter  XXX.  of  this  work  Plato's  theory 
that  all  forms  of  terrestrial  beauty  are  but  the  reflection  of  the  divine  thought.  Aristotle,  in 
his  Poetics  and  in  his  Politics,  contrasting  Polygnotos  with  Panson,  says  that  the  young  should 
not  be  allowed  to  look  at  the  uncomeh'  pictures  of  the  latter,  but  upon  the  beautiful  works  of 
the  former.  To  Sokrates  and  Plato,  and  indeed  to  every  noble-minded  Greek,  honorable  affec- 
tion between  young  men  was  an  incitement  to  lofty  thoughts  and  worthy  acts. 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  a  statue  in  Pentelikan  marble,  discovered 
at  Athens  in  December,  ISSO  (from  a  photograph).  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  work  of  Pheidias, 
made  in  the  Roman  epoch :  it  should  be  compared  with  the  so-called  Pallas  l^enormant,  \o\.  11. 
p.  644.     See  CoUignon,  Phidias,  pp.  26  et  sc(/.,  in  the  collection  of  Artistes  ceCebres,  Paris,  1886. 
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souls,  which  seek  it  everywhere,  —  in  the  great  spectacles  of 
Nature  as  in  the  work  of  writers  and  of  artists  upon  whom  fame 
has  placed  its  crown. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  here  the  works  of  the  Greek 
sculptors.  One  may  at  any  time  admire  in  our  museums  those 
of  them  which  time  has  spared,  remembering  that  what  we  retain 
is  almost  nothing  compared  with  what  we  have  lost.  It  suffices 
to  have  shown,  in  the-  volumes  of  this  work,  some  of  these  glo- 
rious fragments,  for  no  description  is  comparable  to  a  representa- 
tion to  the  eye  of  the  object  itself.^  But  it  will  be  permitted  me 
to  linger  for  a  moment  on  two  questions  which  come  within  the 
province  of  history,  since  they  belong  rather  to  the  study  of  ideas 
than  to  that  of  technical  methods. 

Among  the  statues  most  praised  by  the  ancients  are  some 
which  astonish  us  by  their  colossal  size,  and  others  which  offend 
our  taste  by  the  diversity  of  colors  and  materials  employed.  It 
is  a  general  principle  that  a  colossus  requires  finish  neither  in  the 
figure  itself  nor  in  its  details  ;  and  since  at  the  distance  where  we 
must  stand  in  order  to  see  it,  only  its  effect  as  a  whole  can  be 
perceived,  we  have  only  half  of  the  impression  which  a  work  of 
art  should  produce.  But  it  would  be  very  rash  to  accuse  the  great- 
est sculptors  who  have  ever  lived  of  having  misapprehended  in  any 
respect  the  conditions  of  an  art  which  they  have  carried  to  such 
a  height.  The  makers  of  these  colossi  were  Pheidias,  Polykletes, 
Lysippos ;  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  they  had  good  reason 
for  taking  pleasure  in  works  like  these.  It  is  in  the  religious  feel- 
ing of  the  sculptor  and  of  the  public  that  this  reason  must  be  sought. 
The  Greeks  believed,  with  Homer,  that  the  gods  had  a  stature  cor- 
responding to  their  power ;  and  until  the  latest  days  of  Hellas. 
on  funereal  columns  and  in  bas-reliefs  where  divinities  appear,  thej- 
have  always  a  height  superior  to  that  of  the  human  beings  who 
attend  tliem.^  This  is  a  characteristic  by  which  they  may  be 
identified.  The  Egyptians  pursued  the  same  method  in  represent- 
ing   their    gods    and    their    Pharaohs,  the    Persians    their    kings,^ 

1  In  the  two  works,  the  HlMonj  of  Rome,  and  the  History  of  Greece,  representations  will 
be  found  of  all  the  most  beautiful  remains  of  ancient  art. 

^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  377,  a  bas-relief  representing  Theseus;  Vol.  II.  p.  .309,  ex-voto  to  Demeter: 
and  Vol.  I.  p.  341,  the  height  which  Homer  gives  the  gods. 

3  For  Persian  reliefs,  where  the  kings  are  represented  of  superior  height,  see  Vol  II 
p.  396. 
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the  Athenians  the  People  or  Senate  personified ;  ^  and  we  do  the 
same  to  express  certain  ideas,  as  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Borromeo 
of  Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,  of  New 
York.  Executed  to  be  looked  at  from  a  distance,  they  are  impres- 
sive by  their  bulk,  and  are  the  plastic  expression  of  lofty  ideas,  — 
Holiness,  the  Country."  Independence.     On  the  promontory  or  island 

where  such  a  figure  stands, 
between  earth  and  heaven, 
it  seems  the  Genius  of  the 
people  which  has  erected  it, 
—  a  conspicvious  testimony  of 
their  gratitude,  and  a  visible 
form  in  which  is  represented 
their  inmost  thought. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
the  martial  Athene  of  Pla- 
taia,  as  tall  as  the  Athene 
Promachos  of  the  Akropolis,'' 
must  have  produced  a  great 
effect,  although  it  was  only 
of  gilded  wood,  with  head, 
feet,  and  hands  of  marble. 
The  recollection  of  the  day 
which  had  seen  the  defin- 
itive triumph  of  Greece  over  the  great  Oriental  empire  conse- 
crated her  thrice  holy  for  the  sons  of  the  victors.  But  would  she 
be  so  for  us  ?  The  idea  which  transfigured  her  no  longer  exist- 
ing, the  art  alone  would  remain  ;  and  to  us  this  composite  art  is 
worthless.  These  monsters  of  wood  or  bronze  or  stone  must  have 
a  heart,  a  soul,  answering  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  artist  and 
of  his  people,  without  Avhich  they  are  —  like  the  colossi  of  Rhodes, 
of  Nero,  and  of  Munich  —  only  an  empty  show,  or  at  most  a 
triumph  of  industry. 


HEAD   OF    ATHKNE.^ 


'  See  Vol.  II.  p.  623. 

^  See,  Vol.  I.  p.  143,  Athene  Promachos  on  an  Athenian  coin  representing  the  Akropoli>. 

'  Intaglio  in  red  jasper,  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  from  Stoseli,  Pierres  antiques  grnvecs. 
pi.  13.  The  intaglio  bears  the  signature  (in  the  genitive  case)  of  the  engraver  Aspasios 
(ACnACIOY).  The  gem  of  Aspasios  gives  us  valuable  details  of  the  type  of  face  and  orna- 
mentation of  the  helmet  of  the  Athene  Parthenos  of  Pheidias.  See  Colignon,  Phidias,  pp.  28 
el  seq. 
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But  the  colossal  statues  of  Pheidias,  on  the  contrary,  satisfac- 
tion being  given  to  the  religious  faith,  would  have  remained  to 
all  ages  work  of  high  art,  because  no  detail  in  them  was  neglected. 
For  ordinary  colossi  it  is  essential  to  seek,  in  sufficient  remote- 
ness, the  exact  point  of  view.  Those  of  Pheidias,  shut  in  by  the 
walls  of  the  sanctuary,  escaped  this  necessity.  Athene  in  her 
naos,  Zeus  in  his  temple,  might  be  closely  approached  by  their 
worshippers;  accordingly  art,  taking  on  the  aspect  of  religious 
obligation,  did  its  utmost  to  furnish  to  the  strictest  piety,  abso- 
lute perfection  of  detail  even  in  the  most  inconsiderable  acces- 
sories. Upon  the  thickness  of  Athene's  sandals  was  engraved 
the  battle  of  the  Lapiths  and  Centaurs,  and  the  devout  could 
see  for  themselves  that  the  sculptor  had  omitted  nothing  that 
the  design  required. 

Other  cities,  no  less  religious,  but  poorer  than  Athens,  could 
not  attain  this  perfection.  Megara,  a  jealous  rival,  wished  to  have 
also  a  colossus,  and  to  have  it  from  the  chisel  of  him  who  was  the 
great  master.  But  means  were  insufficient,  and  the  god  had 
only  a  head  of  gold  and  ivory,  with  a  body  of  clay  and  plaster. 

Colossal  statuary  was  strictly  devoted  to  the  gods,  and  had 
its  appropriate  place  in  the  temples  or  near  them.  The  same 
is  true,  and  for  like  reasons,  of  chryselephantine  sculpture. 

The  most  famous  of  these  statues  of  gold  and  ivory,  those 
which,  by  the  descriptions  of  ancient  writers,  we  know  the  best, 
were  the  Athene  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Zeus  of  Olyrapia. 

Forty-nine  feet  three  inches*  in  height,  including  the  pedestal, 
the  Athene  stood  clothed  in  a  tunic  reaching  to  the  sandals,  —  the 
dress  of  an  Athenian  maiden.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  Victory,^ 
in  the  other  the  spear  around  which  was  twined  the  serpent 
Erichthonios.  A  sphinx  and  griffins,  emblems  of  intellect  which 
penetrates  and  grasps  the  truth,  surmounted  her  helmet,  of  which 
the  visor  bore  eight  horses  springing  forward  at  a  gallop,  —  an 
image  of  the  rapidity  of  divine  thought.^  The  draperies  were 
of   gold,    the    face,    hands,    and   feet   of  ivory,  the  Medousa's  head 

*  The  statue  itself  was  39  feet  3  inches  in  height. 
2  This  Victory  was  about  si,x  feet  in  height. 

8  It  has  been  thought  that  this  group  on  the  helmet  would  make  it  too  heavy ;  but  t'le 
proportions  of  the  statue  rendered  necessary  this  decoration  of  the  head. 
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upon  the  shield  was  of  silver,  and  the  eyes  of  the  goddess  were  of 
precious  stones.  On  the  shield,  placed  on  the  ground  beside  her  feet, 
were  represented,  on  the  outside,  a  battle  between  the  Athenians 
and  the  Amazons;^  and  on  the  inside  the  strife  between  the  gods 
and  the  giants.  On  the  pedestal  was  the  Birth  of  I'andora.  This 
Athene  was  truly  the  maiden  goddess,  pure  in  body  and  soul. 
She  holds  the  spear,  and  wears  the  formidable  aegis.  But  these 
are  weapons  of  the  mind,  not  those  of  actual  warfare;  and  her 
eyes  explore  the  infinite,  seeking  to  find  the  rea- 
sons of  eternal  things,  the  science  of  heaven  and 
earth.^ 

How  did  this  Athene  perish,  which  Julian,  in  the 

fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  beheld  ?     It  has 

been  usual  to  blame  the  Christians  ;  but  it  was  her 

gold    that    caused    her    destruction.       So    large    an 

amount  of  precious  metal  could   not  escape  pillage, 

whether    at    the    hands    of    Northern    invaders,    of 

needy  princes,  or    even  of  common    robbers.      The    Parthenon    had 

already  been  plundered  in  the  time    of  Isokrates,  and   the  Athene 

of   Julian   must   have   been  merely  a  fragment.* 

Pheidias  was  also  invited  to  Olympia.^  The  treasures  accumu- 
lated in  the  temple  from  the  offerings  of  entire  Greece  permitted 
him  to  make  a  work  superior  to  the  statue  of  the  Parthenon. 
Upon  a  throne  of  cedar-wood,  incrusted  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony, 
and    precious   stones,   and    adorned    with    bas-reliefs   and    paintings, 

'  The  Louvre  claims  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  Wounded  Amazon  by  Kresilas,  a  contemporary 
of  Pheidias. 

2  To  the  kindness  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Luynes  is  due  the  copy  which  has  been 
made,  in  the  Chateau  de  Dampierre,  of  the  Pallas  Athene  executed  by  the  sculptor  Simart,  by 
order  of  the  late  learned  Due  de  Luynes. 

'  Asklepios  standing,  half-nude,  leaning  on  his  staff,  about  which  a  serpent  is  entwined. 
(Engraved  cornelian,  32  mill,  by  15.     Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1,490  of  the  Catalogue.) 

*  We  .shall  see  later  that  in  296  B.  c,  Lachares  took  away  all  the  ornaments  of  Athene 
that  were  removable,  and  the  golden  shields  of  the  architrave  (Pausanias,  i.  25,  7).  Another, 
earlier,  had  taken  away  the  Gorgoneion,  of  gilded  silver. 

^  At  what  time?  We  do  not  know.  We  have  already  said  (Vol.  II.  p.  663,  n.  2)  that,  being 
accused  at  Athens,  he  took  shelter  with  the  Eleians.  Philochoros,  who  relates  this,  adds  that 
Pheidias  was  put  to  death  by  this  people.  But  critics  have  corrected  his  text  in  a  manner  to  make 
him  say  the  contrary.  History  knows  not  how  the  great  sculptor's  life  ended ;  the  duty  which 
was  inherited  by  his  descendants  as  guardians  of  the  great  statue  would  seem  to  imply  that  he 
died  peaceably  in  Elis.  He  was  born  between  490  B.C.  and  485;  and  it  is  probable  his 
death  occurred  in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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THE    OLYMPIAN   ZEUS.^ 


Zeus  sat  majestic.  His  luxuriant  hair  and  beard  were  of  gold ; 
of  gold  and  ivory  Was  the  Victory  which  he  bore  in  liis  right 
hand  as  sign  that  his  will  was  always  triumphant ;  of  gold, 
also,  ornamented  with  various  metals,  the  royal  sceptre  surmounted 
by  an  eagle,  which  he  held  in  his  left  hand. 
On  his  head  was  the  wreath  of  olive-leaves 
of  the  Olympic  victors,  but,  as  was  fitting, 
that  worn  by  the  god  was  of  gold,  as  were 
also  his  shoes  and  his  mantle,  which  left  bare 
his  breast  of  ivory.  The  face  had  that  mas- 
culine beauty  which  belonged  to  the  father 
of  men  and  gods  ;  his  tranquil  gaze  was  indeed 
that  of  the  All-powerful,  whom  no  passion 
disturbs,  and  behind  his  wide  brow  might  fitly  reside  the  great 
intellect  of  the  Creator  of  worlds.     Placed  at  the  back  of  the  naos, 

at  the  point  to  which  the  prolongation 
of  the  architectural  lines  at  once  drew 
the  spectator's  gaze,  the  statue,  probably 
about  fifty  feet  in  height,  appeared  even 
larger  than  it  really  was.  •'  The  more 
one  looks  at  it,"  says  Cicero,  "  the  lar- 
o-er  it  seems  to  become ; "  and  in  truth  if  the  seated  fia-ure  had 
arisen,  it  would  have  broken  through  the  roof  of  the  temple.  In 
this  marvel  of  art  there  was  at  the  same  time  such  sovereign 
majesty  and  paternal  benevolence  that  it  seemed,  says  the  cold 
Quintilian,  to  have  added  something  to  the  public  religion.^  Epik- 
tetos  considered  it  a  misfortune  to  die  without  having  offered  one's 
prayers  at  Olympia. 

The  Olympian  Zeus  shared  the  fate  of  the  Athene  Parthenos : 
his  riches  were  too  great  for  times  too  barbaric,  and  beliefs  too 
hostile.*     It  is  said  that  Theodosius  caused  the  statue  to  be  trans- 
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*  Reverse  of  a  tetradrachm  of  Aloxamler,  struck  at  J[esembria.  Legend  :  BA2IAEQ2 
AAE3ANAP0Y.     In  the  field  a  helmet,  mint-mark  of  ilesembria,  and  two  other  mint-marks. 

-  Legend :  AI02  OAYMFIOY.  Laurelled  Lead  of  Zeus,  left  profile.  Reverse :  ElfQNEQN. 
Kagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt.  (Bronze  coin  of  Hipponium  in  Bruttium.  Collection  of 
Imhoof-Blumer,  at  Winterthur.) 

*  xii.  10.  See  also  the  enthusiasm  of  Cicero  in  his  Orator,  2,  and  Epiktetos,  Dissert., 
i.  G,  23. 

*  The  ancient  authors  have  not  told  us,  as  they  did  in  the  ease  of  the  Athene,  how  much 
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ported  to  Constantinople  in  393  A.  D.,  where  it  was  destroyed  a 
few  years  later  by  fire ;  but  it  probably  was  not  respected  so  long 
as  that.  As  early  as  the  second  century  of  our  era  Lucian  banters 
the  god,  — "  him  the  brave,  him  the  exterminator  of  giants,  who 
remained  tranquilly  seated  while  robbers  shore  away  his  curls 
of  gold." 

Other  cities  besides  Athens  and  Olympia  had  chryselephantine 
statues.  Precious  materials  were  employed  for  the  Argive  Here, 
the  Asklepios  of  Epidauros,  and  many  others.  Was 
this  only  from  vanity  and  ostentation  ?  A  nobler 
sentiment  inspired  this  lavishness:  it  was  a  tradition 
from  the  earliest  ages  and  remote  countries  in  the 
depths  of  Asia.  The  sacred  statues  which  the  Greeks 
of  the  primitive  periods  could  not  make  beautiful, 
they  made  rich  by  vestments,  color,  and  ornaments. 
On  the  shield  of  Achilleus  which  Homer  describes,  Ares  and  Athene 
were  of  gold ;  and  to  gain  the  protection  of  Athene, 
Hektor  advises  his  mother  to  lay  the  most  pre- 
cious woven  stuff  upon  the  knees  of  the  goddess. 
In  the  fifth  century  the  same  thought  remained.^ 
The  bare  marble  in  its  dazzling  whiteness  would 
have  been  incongruous  with  that  brilliant  orna- 
mentation of  the  old  statues,  those  veils  embroidered 
in  countless  designs,  those  costly  tapestries  attached  to  the  walls 
of  the  naos.  Chryselephantine  sculpture  was  therefore  a  necessit}- 
imposed  by  custom,  religion,  and  art.  In  decorating  the  statues 
of  their  gods  with  such  magnificence,  the  Greeks  showed  how  great 

gold  was  employed  on  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  But  the  quantity  must  have  been 
large,  since  each  curl  of  his  abundant  hair  weighed  six  mmai=  7h  lb.  (Lucian,  The  Tragic 
Zeus,  25.) 

1  Zeus  Nikephoros  (the  Bringer  of  Victory)  seated,  and  crowned  by  a  Victory ;  the  eagle 
is  at  his  feet.  (Engraved  cornelian  of  the  Cabinet  de  France.  Height,  17  millim.;  breadth, 
13.     No.  1,421  of  the  Catalogue.) 

2  .  .  .  jTETrXoi'  8',  ocTTis  Toi  ;(aptc(rTaTos  ^8e  /ieyiCTTos  (Iliad.,  vi.  271). 

*  Zeus  seated  on  a  throne  at  the  left ;  with  the  left  hand  he  leans  on  a  long  sceptre,  and 
on  the  right  hand  he  holds  a  small  Victory,  who  is  about  to  crown  him ;  legend  :  BA2IAEQ5 
ANTIOXOY;  in  the  field,  the  letter  F,  a  mint-mark.  (Reverse  of  a  tetradrachm  of  Antiocbo? 
1.  Soter,  king  of  Syria.)  It  is  evident  that  the  artists  who  engraved  these  coins,  as  well  as  the 
intaglio  of  the  Cabinet  de  France,  followed  the  type  created  by  the  genius  of  Pheidias.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  coins  of  Elis  with  a  head  of  Zeus.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  142,  and  later,  in  this 
volume,  p.  153. 
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was  their  devotion.  They  were  not  niggardly  with  the  god;  the 
greater  the  expense,  and  consequently  the  sacrifice,  the  more  satis- 
fied the  god  must  be.  and  the  surer  his  protection.  Thus  a  heca- 
tomb of  a  hundred  bulls  secured  to  him  who  offered  it  more  of 
the  divine  favor  than  the  sacrifice  of  one  sheep.  The  Athenians 
therefore  were  ready  to  cover  the  Athene  of  the  Parthenon  with 
gold,  forty  talents  in  weight,  at  a  cost  equal  to  four  or  five  mil- 
lion dollars  of  our  money,*  and  the  Olympian  Zeus  probably 
received  even  more ;  but  such  an  offering  was  easily  made  by 
the  Greeks  of  that  time,  for  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  every  form 
of  display  was  reserved  for  the  adornment  of  the  public  edifices,  — 
for  the  honor,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  gods  and  the  city.  The 
dwelling-houses  were  small ;  they  were  ill-built,  and  even  more 
poorly  decorated ;  and  they  were  so  because  the  citizen  spent 
all  his  time  out  of  doors,  and  came  home  to  his  house  only  to 
eat  and  to  sleep  there. 

Still  another  idea  led  to  this  lavish  adornment  of  the  statues 
and  temples  of  the  gods.     ■ 

We  have  seen "  that  the  Greeks  and  Latins  distinguished  the 
Saijxoviov,  or  niimen  (the  divine  power),  from  the  god,  who  was 
its  incarnation.  And  as  this  immaterial  power  could  be  divided 
without  being  diminished,  the  belief  was  general  that  the  god 
could  be  present  by  his  numen.  in  each  one  of  his  poliac  images,  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  believes  in  the  Real  Presence  in  the 
consecrated  wafer  at  the  same  moment  in  a  thousand  different 
places.  On  a  painted  vase  which  represents  the  abduction  of 
Europa,  Zeus,  armed  with  his  sceptre,  contemplates  himself  changed 
into  a  bull,  bounding  over  the  waves,  and  carrying  upon  his  back 
the  daughter  of  the  tyrant  Agenoe.^     The  Christians  long  believed 

'  Thucydides,  ii.  13.  40  talents  of  gold  ^  400  talents  of  silver.  The  value  of  the  silver 
talent  ($1,179.75)  should  therefore  be  multiplied  by  400  (=  $471,900),  and  this  sum  again  by 
10  or  12,  to  give  appro.icimatively  its  present  value.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  608,  n.  2. 

■■^  See  Vol.  (I.  p.  383.  Their  habit  of  thinking  of  a  double  existence  of  the  dead,  examples  of 
which  we  have  given  (Vol.  I.  pp.  385  el  seij.),  —  one.  in  the  tomb  which  had  received  them,  the 
other,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hades,  upon  Olympos,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  former  homes, 
made  the  ancients  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  division  of  the  divine  essence.  The  Egyptians, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  believed  in  a  division  of  the  human  soul,  of  which  a  part 
dwelt  in  the  tomb,  and  was  supported  by  the  statue  of  the  dead  man.  G.  Maspero,  Histoire 
lies  dmes  dans  I'ancienne  Egi/pte,  in  the  Bull,  de  I'Assoc.  scientif.  de  France,  No.  594,  pp. 
373-384.     Recueil,  i.  152,  599. 

»  Vol.  I.  p.  353. 
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that  the  old  gods,  who,  they  believed,  were  demons,  dwelt  in  their 
statues.'  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Athe- 
nians regarded  the  Parthenon  as  the  veritable  dwelling-place  of 
Pallas  Athene,  and  the  statue  as  her  bodily  form.  At  the  approach 
of  Xerxes,  Athene  was  not  the  only  one  to  flee  away,  —  the  Great 
Goddesses  quitted  Eleusis  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Salamis ; 
and  in  the  winter  Apollo  abandoned  Delos  for  the  milder  climate 
of  the  Hyperboreans."  Theseus  was  present  at  Marathon,  to  aid 
in  the  great  Athenian  victory,  as  the  Theban  Herakles  went  to 
Leuktra  to  fight  against  the  enemies  of  his  people,  and  under  the 
walls  of  Plataia  the  Spartans,  before  attacking  the 
city,  called  away  from  it  the  divinities  and  heroes  of 
the  place,  whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as  its  defenders. 
At  the  festival  of  the  Anthesteria,  the  hasilissa  given 
PALLAS.  ^g  bride  to  Dionysos  was  led  as  such  into  his  sanc- 
tuary, where  all  things  were  conducted  with  religious  decorum. 
Not  such  was  the  case  at  Rome,  in  the  decadence  of  polytheism, 
when  the  priests  of  Serapis  persuaded  a  young  and  beautiful 
matron  that  the  god  desired  her  for  his  wife. 

Every  year  the  goddess  Athene  departed  from  her  sanctuary, 
when,  on  the  24th  of  Thargelion  (May-June),  the  ornaments 
were  removed  from  her  statue,  that  it  might  be  thoroughly 
cleansed.  Then  appeared  the  rude  fittings  and  the  enormous  beams 
which  supported  it.  This  skeleton  of  tlie  goddess  was  quickly 
hidden  under  a  veil ;  but  the  ?mme?i  was  no  longer  there.  Accord- 
ingly, the  day  of  the  plijnteria,  or  washing,  was  for  the  city  a  day 
of  mourning,  and  ;ill  haste  was  made  to  complete  the  work 
between  sunrise  and  sunset,  that  the  goddess  might  be  able  to 
return  into  her  favorite  abode,  and  again  extend  her  protection 
over  the  city.  When  Alkibiades  came  home  to  Athens  after  his 
great  victories  in  the  Hellespont,  —  two  hundred  galleys  taken  or 
destroyed,  —  the  multitude  was  for  a  moment  wild  with  delight. 
But  he  made  his  entrance  into  the  city  at  the  moment  of  the 
melancholy  ceremony  of  the  month  of  Thargelion;    the  absence  of 

■*  Cf.  Faliricius,  Cndex  apocn/phus  N<wi  Testami'.nli,  pp.  GG9  el  seq. 

2  See  Vol.  I.  p.  159,  and  p.  332,  note,  of  Vol.  11. 

3  Pallas  Nikeplioros  standins ;  she  holds  in  the  right  hand  her  spear,  and  in  the  left  a 
statuette  of  Victory.     (Height,  12  millim  ;  breadth,  10  millim.     Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1,516.) 
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the  goddess  appeared  an  omen  of  evil,  —  Athene  had  been  unwil- 
Ihig  tliat  Alkibiades  should  approach  her ;  his  offerings  to  her  and 
his  services  to  Athens  were  alike  rejected.  ^  Manifestly,  the  gods 
dwelt  at  once  in  their  temples  and  upon  Olympos. 

These  religious  ideas  were  common  to  all  the  Hellenes,  and 
prevailed  not  in  Greece  only,  but  everywhere  and  in  all  ages. 
The  poet  who  represents  Napoleon  holding  his  re- 
view of  the  dead  was  probably  not  aware  that  he 
copied  the  ancients.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Arg3'raspides  offered  him  sacrifices,  and  set  up 
his  royal  tent  in  their  encampment.  They  believed 
that  the  warrior,  now  a  god,  dwelt  there ;  that  by 
night  he  went  through  the  camp  visiting  his  own 
soldiers,  and  that  by  day,  on  the  march,  he  preceded  their  col- 
umns as  an  invisible  genius.''  These  ideas,  which  recur  in  all 
classic   antiquity,    explain    how  tradition,    which    demanded    costly 

1  Plutarch,  Alkib.,  42.  The  Abbe  de  Guasco,  in  a  book  published  in  1768,  entitled  De 
I'u.fage  des  Slatues  chez  les  Anciens,  says,  p.  172  :  "  Imagine  a  people  who  believed  in  a  divine 
and  efBcient  virtue  in  the  objects  of  its  cult."  See,  in  his  chapter  xv.,  a  list  of  the  numerous 
wonders  that  took  place  in  the  tem])les,  the  movement  of  eyes  or  head  on  the  part  of  the 
statues  attesting  the  indwelling  divinity.  The  ancient  authors  often  speak  of  statues  chained 
to  the  spot.  Pausanias,  for  instance,  mentions  at  Sparta  those  of  Aiihrodite  Morpho  and 
of  Enyalios.  The  Spartans,  he  sa\s  (iii.  15),  think  the  same  about  this  statue  that  the 
Athenians  do  about  the  AVingless  Victory,  believing  that  Enyalios  will  never  leave  Sparta, 
being  chained,  as  the  Victory  will  never  take  flight  from  Athens,  because  she  has  no  wings 
with  which  to  fly.  At  Orchomenos  he  saw  the  chained  statue  of  Aktaion.  Before  being 
thus  fettered,  Aktaion  as  a  spectre  ravaged  the  land,  he  says  (i.x.  38).  During  the  siege  of 
Tyre  by  Alexaniler,  the  inhabitants  put  chains  upon  the  statue  of  Baal-Melkart,  lest  the 
ilivinity  should  go  over  to  the  Macedonians.  Egyptian  statues  also  had  life ;  they  spoke  and 
moved.  The  Pharaohs  consulted  them  on  affairs  of  State.  See  Maspero,  Noles  sur  quelques 
points  de  grammaire  el  d'hisloire,  in  the  Recueil,  i.  154-166. 

^  Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Athens  of  the  second  century  B.  c.  Legend  :  A0HNAIQN. 
The  goddess  standing,  looking  to  the  left ;  on  the  right  hand  she  holds  a  Victory  about  to  crown 
her ;  with  the  left  hand  she  holds  her  spear  and  her  shield,  which  rests  upon  the  ground. 

^  Diodorus,  xviii.  61.  Euripides  speaks  somewhere  of  these  old  fables  "which  confine  the 
divine  substance  within  the  walls  of  a  temple."  We  know  that  the  Romans  evoked  [called 
forth]  the  goils  of  the  cities  they  were  besieging,  promising  them  greater  honors  if  they  -would 
come  to  Rome.  Thus  did  Camilhis  at  Veil,  Fabius  at  Tarentum,  etc.  On  this  belief,  see  Cicero, 
De  Legibus,  ii.  2,  and  the  oration  of  Lysias  Against  Androkydes.  Rome  had  even  a  secret  name 
for  her  tutelary  genius,  so  that  the  enemy  might  not  by  brilliant  offers  persuade  him  to  aban- 
don his  people.  Even  as  late  as  the  third  century  A.  D.  Dion  Cassius  (lix.  28)  says,  speaking 
of  Caligula:  "  He  wished  to  transform  the  statue  of  Olympian  Jupiter  into  his  own  image, ' 
but  could  not  succeed  in  doing  this.  The  vessel  constructed  to  transport  the  god  was  struck 
by  lightning  and  destroyed;  and  every  time  the  workmen  approached  the  statue  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  the  emperor's  head  for  that  of  Jupiter,  bursts  of  laughter  were  heard, 
which  drove  them  away." 
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materials  for  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  devotion,  wliich  made 
these  images  the  habitual  residence  of  divinity,  led  artists  to  the 
creation  of  chryselephantine  statuary.  Lactantius  regarded  it 
with  disapproval.  Tiiese  richly  attired  statues  seemed  to  him 
great  dolls,  which  might  please  a  little  girl.^  We  shall  not 
be  guilty  of  such  blasphemy,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
this  respect  again  the  taste  of  the  Greeks  was  not  the  same  with 
ours ;  and  attempts  at  restorations  hav.e  not  made  converts  of 
us.  The  reason  of  this  is  manifest,  —  we  have  not  the  saiui' 
religious  faith.  In  the  Greece  of  Perikles  the  religious  sentiment 
still  dominates  the  aesthetic  sense.^ 

Another  conclusion  may  also  be  drawn  from  this  study.  The 
direction  taken  in  the  fifth  century  by  sculpture  shows  that  the 
national  religion,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  that  were  begin- 
ning to  be  made  upon  it,  was  still  thoroughly  alive ;  and  of  this 
we  shall  have  many  proofs  in  the  narratives  about  to  follow. 

Pheidias  did  not  limit  himself  to  representing  the  gods,  that 
is,  to  the  making  of  colossal  statues ;  with  his  own  hand,  or  more 
probably  by  the  hand  of  those  who  wrought  under  his  direction, 
he  covered  with  less  divine  sculpture  the  frieze,  the  metopes,  and 
the  two  pediments  of  the  temple,  whose  figures,  seen  from  below, 
appeared  to  be  only  of  ordinary  stature.  Those  which  he  carved 
upon  the  shield  of  Athene  and  upon  the  edges  of  her  sandals 
were  still  less  in  size.  The  magnificent  fragments  which  remain  to 
us  of  the  two  pediments,  —  Demeter  and  Kora,  Iris  and  the  Kepliis- 
sos,  the  Graces  or  the  Fates,  Herakles  or  Theseus,  —  are  the  work 
of  his  school,  and,  we  may  say,  of  his  mind.^     Mutilated  as  they  are, 

1  De  origine  erroris,  ii.  .'5.  The  word  "doll"  is  older  than  Lactantius,  and  seems  to  have 
sprung  to  the  lips  of  some  rival  of  Pheidias;  for  Isokrates,  who  was  almost  his  contemporary, 
complaining  that  he  was  accused  of  keeping  speeches  for  sale,  adds:  "It  is  as  if  a  man  should 
say  of  Pheidias  that  he  was  a  maker  of  dolls  { KopoTr'Kddos)  "  (^Antklosis,  2,  edit.  Havet);  that  is 
to  say.  of  figures  cast  by  an  artisan,  instead  of  sculptured  by  an  artist. 

-  The  chryselephantine  statues  required  very  special  care  to  prevent  the  ivory  from 
cracking  by  excess  of  dryness,  the  gold  from  becoming  tarnished,  and  the  image  from  accumu- 
lating dust.  (See  Pausanias,  ii.  27.)  Accordingly,  there  were  attached  to  the  temple  servitors 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  toilet  of  tlie  god.  At  Olympia  they  were  called  (paibpvvTai, 
"those  who  cleansed  and  rendered  brilliant;  "  and  the  descendants  of  Pheidias  held  this  oflice 
by  hereditary  succession.     In  the  Parthenon  they  were  called  the  Tlpa^iepyiSat,  the  "  workers." 

*  The  metopes,  especially  the  battle  between  the  Lapiths  and  Centaurs,  and  certain  parts 
of  the  western  pediment  and  of  the  frieze,  still  show  archaic  stiffness. 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  a  group  from  the  eastern  pediment  of 
the  Parthenon.     This  fragment  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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these  marbles,  like  the  statue  of  the  Victory  untying  her  sandal, 
are  the  equals,  if  not  the  superiors,  of  the  most  famous  works  of 
the  Renaissance  in  their  purity  of  style  and  in  the  calm  serenity 
of  the  figures,  whose  limbs  are  not  convulsed  with  violent  action, 
nor  their  foreheads  overburdened  with  thought,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  when  sculpture  seeks  to  rival  painting.  What  mighty 
life    in    these    divinities,    tranquilly    seated    on    the    pediments,   and 


THE    KEPHISSOS.l 

how  calm,  upon  their  fiery  horses,  are  the  horsemen  in  the 
Panathenaic  procession !  Later  came  the  school  of  grace  and 
sensuous  delight,  of  which  an  Athenian.  Praxiteles,  was  the  master ; 
later  still,  passion  will  agitate  the  marble :  with  that  begins  the 
decline  of  the  sculptor's  art.  It  is  not  adapted  to  the  composition 
of  a  drama  in  stone,  like  the  Farnese  Bull. 

It  is  to  the  eternal  honor  of  Pheidias  that  he  broke  finally  with 
the   hieratic    art,    whose    influence    may  still    be  recognized   in   the 

'  Marble  from  the  western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(from  a  photograph). 
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beautiful  statues  uf  Aigina,  with  figures  admirably  studied  but  life- 
less, and  faces  that  wear,  even  in  suffering  and  in  death,  the  same 


THE    STRANGFORD    SHIELD.^ 


imbecile  smile.       The  great  sculptor    sought    beauty,  which    is    the 
spiritual  essence  of  things,  whether  it  be  the  soul  seen  through  the 

1  A  marble  which,  at  first  in  the  Strangford  Collectiun.  has  now  been  added  to  the  British 
Museum  (from  a  photograph).  Tliis  has  been  recognized  as  a  copy  of  the  shield  which  Phei- 
dias  made  for  his  Athene,  and  upon  which  he  sculptured  the  battle  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Amazons.  Plutarch  (Perildes,  31)  relates  that  Pheidias  represented  himself  among  the 
combatants  "  as  a  bald  old  man  lifting  a  stone  with  both  hands."  This  is  the  figure  clad  in  an 
exomis.  a  working-man's  tunic,  du-ectl y  under  the  Mcdousa"s  hea<l,  and  of  which  we  have  earlier 
(Vol.  II.  p.  (139)  given  an  enlarged  head.  Pheidias.  Plutarch  tells  us,  also  introduced  a  very 
beautiful  likeness  of  Perikles.  He  was  represented  fighting,  spear  in  hand,  and  the  face  partly 
concealed  by  the  hand  lifted  in  front  of  it,  but  so  skilfully  managed  that  on  each  side  of  the 
hand  the  likeness  could  be  clearly  seen.  On  the  Strangford  shield  the  figure  of  Perikles  is  just 
behind  that  of  Pheidias. 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  are  represented  fragments  from  the  eastern  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon,  immediately  following  those  represented  Vol.  I.  p.  511,  from  casts  and  from  the 
originals.  .  The  seated  divinities  are  in  Athens ;  the  first  eight  figures  of  the  lower  register  are 
in  the  Louvre  ;  all  the  rest  are  in  London.  (Cf.  Mich.aelis,  Der  Parthenon,  p.  257,  and  pi.  11.) 
The  gods,  "  invisible  spectators,  as  in  the  epic  poems,  are  present  at  the  procession  "  (Beulc. 
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body,  or  nature  contemplated  in  its  most  harmonious  unfolding  ;  and 
this  ideal  beauty  he  made  visible  without  perceptible  effort,  —  which 
is  the  supreme  art,  for  only  what  is  simple  is  grand.^  One  of 
those  men  who  believe  that  art  is  the  copy  of  nature  asked  Pheidias, 
it  is  said,  whence  he  obtained  the  majestic  figure  of  his  Olympian 
Zeus.     "  In  Homer,"  he  replied,  and  recited  the  lines,  — 

*'  As  thus  he  spake,  the  son  of  Saturn  gave 
The  nod  with  his  dark  brows.     The  ambrosial  curls 
Upon  the  Sovereign  One's  immortal  head 
Were  shaken,  and  with  them  the  mighty  Mount 
Olympus  trembled."  ^ 

Notwithstanding  this  famous  answer,  which  probably  is  purely  a 
matter  of  legend,  it  is  not  in  Homer  that  Zeus  appeared  to  Pheidias. 
The  sculptor  has  his  work  in  his  mind.  No  man  sees  it  except 
himself ;  in  its  execution  the  veils  are  withdrawn,  and  the  image 
appears.^  But  what  formed  this  first  image  ?  Individual  culture 
and  the  spirit  of  the  time.  That  the  Olympian  Zeus  was  tranquil 
and  serene,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sculptor  borrowed  from  the 
poet  only  the  name  of  his  Olympians  and  the  feeling  of  their 
greatness,  while  himself  receiving  the  strong  imprint  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  age  of  Perikles,  which  deprived  the  gods  of  their 
passions,  and  gave  of  the  divine  nature  that  idea  which  Anaxagoras 
and  Sokrates  were  beginning  to  put  forth ;  namely,  of  calm  in 
strength,  of  serenity  in  power,  of  intelligence  in  the  government 
of  the  Kosmos.  Aristotle  writes :  "■  The  divinity  moves  all  nature, 
and   is  itself  unmoved."       The    great  sculptor   had   had   the    same 

ii.  144  et  seq.).  Then  follow  men  leaning  upon  staves ;  they  converse  gravely  ;  another  man 
seems  to  be  giving  instructions  to  the  first  young  girls.  The  same  group  of  three  figures  is 
repeated,  and  then  comes  the  procession  of  maidens,  carrying  cups  and  oinochoai ;  two  of  them 
carry  together  a  heavy  censer  {dvjuaTqpiov) 

'  In  the  magnificent  portrait  wliiih  Perikles  makes  of  the  character  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen he  expresses  well  that  sober  and  severe  taste  for  grand  and  simple  beauty  which 
is  the  talent  of  Athenian  artists :  (^tXoieaXou^fv  /ict'  eireXeias  (Thucyd.,  ii.  40). 

2  [Iliad,  translated  by  W.  C.  Bryant,  lines  667-671.] 

*  Cicero  says,  in  the  Orator,  2 :  "  ^^Tien  Pheidias  created  his  Zeus  or  his  Athene,  he 
took  no  model,  but  he  had  in  his  soul  a  lofty  type  of  beauty,  which  was  visible  to  his  mental 
eye,  and  was  reproduced  by  his  hancL"  Pheidias  rarely  worked  in  marble.  Of  the  thirty 
statues  ascribed  to  him,  twenty-three  are  in  bronze,  seven  in  gold  and  ivory,  three  in  marble. 
Polykletes  also  preferred  for  his  statues  bronze  to  marble.  The  brass-founders  of  Aigina 
were  famous.  Pheidias  is  the  undisputed  master  in  bas-relief,  —  a  kind  of  sculpture  altogether 
ideal  and  conventional,  used  by  him  instead  of  the  high  reUef,  and  employed  by  the  moderrs 
(e.\cept  J.  Goujon)  only  in  our  day. 
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idea  which  the  great  pliilosopher  expressed,  a  century  after  his 
time.  We  must  therefore  ascribe  to  Pheidias,  in  addition  to  all 
his  other  gifts,  a  conception  of  divinity  kindred  to  that  held  by 
the  loftiest  minds  of  his  time.  Their  ancestors  had  made  the  gods 
in  the  image  of  man  ;  these  men  now  ga^^e  as  the  great  moral 
rule  a  resemblance  to  the  idealized  god,  bfj.o[o)cri<;  rw  deia,  and  Phei- 
dias put  in  execution  that  formula.  This  union  of  the  most  finished 
art  with  the  most  lofty  thought  explains  the  harmonious  grandeur 

of  this  epoch  which  counted  so 
many  "  makers,"  noLrjTai  The 
Romans  were  lovers  of  the  use- 
ful, which  brings  in  profit ;  the 
Greeks  sought  beauty,  which  de- 
lights :    and  theirs  was   the    bet- 


ter  choice. 

In  speaking  of  the  sculptured 
human  figure,  the  question  of 
polychromy  again  recurs.  A 
statue  of  white  marble  is  art 
spiritualized ;  a  statue  painted, 
like  the  saints  in  a  village  church, 
is  coarse  and  sensual  art.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks  there  certainly 
were  statues  painted  in  glaring 
colors  of  a  single  tint,  for  this 
usage  lasted  long,  and  is  clearly  testified  to  by  Pliny  and  Quintilian. 
But  the  artists  of  the  age  of  Perikles  had  a  very  refined  taste,  and 
would  not  have  been  willing  to  make  their  works  objects  of  sen- 
sual curiosity,  or  figures  which,  while  having  the  aspect  of  life, 
were,  so  to  speak,  only  corpses  stiffened  b}'  death.^     For  the  statues 


HEAD  OF  NIKE,   OE   VICTORY.! 


^  Marble  from  the  western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  in  the  Laborde  Collection  (from  a 
photograph). 

^  At  Munich  I  noticed,  in  a  chapel  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  peasants  prayin<r  around  a 
tomb.  I  was  touched  by  the  sisht ;  but  on  approaching,  1  perceived  that  these  figures  were 
only  painted  stone.  I  turned  away ;  instead  of  an  act  of  devotion  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance, performed  by  the  kindred  of  the  dead,  I  had  been  observing  only  the  trickery  of  a 
vulgar  exhibition-room.  All  the  media;val  statuary,  down  to  the  Renaissance,  was  polychrome. 
It  was  Michael  Angelo  who  made  the  most  vigorous  attack  upon  this  custom.  See  L.  Cou- 
rajod,  La  Pohjchromie  dans  la  statuaire  du  moyen  age  et  de  la  Renaissance  (C.  R.  de  I' Acad, 
des  inscr.,  G  aout,  1886). 
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of  the  gods  which  they  wished  to  make  splendid,  they  employed 
the  most  precious  materials.  For  the  heroes  and  for  Olympic  vic- 
tors they  used  bronze  and  marble,  covering  the  latter  with  a  faint 
color,  which  rendered  the  stone  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  pre- 
served it  from  the  weather  as  by  a  kind  of  transparent  gauze.' 

Plato   testifies    to    this    custom,    which    the  sight  of   the    chrj^s- 
elephantine    statues    must    have    encouraged ;    but  he   adds   at    the 
same    time    a   piece    of    advice    for   the   correction  of 
whatever  might  be  unseemly  in  this  taste,  carried  to 
an   extreme.      •'  If   we    were   painting   a   statue,"  he 
says,  "  and  a  critic  should  reproach  us  for  not  using 
more  vivid  colors,  ...  we  should  reply  to  this  objec- 
tor,   •  Do    not    think   that    it   is   proper    to  paint  the      sardonyx.^ 
eyes   in    so    strong   color   that   they  would  no  longer 
be  eyes ; '  and  what  I  say  of  this  part  of  the  body  is  true  of   the 
rest."  ^     Plato    thought    evidently    that    color    should    be    used    to 
bring   out  nature    more    clearly,  but  not  to  change  it.     In  this,  as 
in  all  other  respects,  it  was  important  not  to  go  beyond  due  mod- 
eration, —  that  pre-eminent  quality  of  Greek  genius  ;   and  we  can- 
not   doubt   that    sculptors    obeyed,    only    in  discreet    measure,    that 
taste    for    color    which    to   this    day  prevails    in    all    the    lands    of 
the  sun.* 


ni.  —  Paij^ting,  Music,  and  Other  Arts. 

If  the  description  of  the  .shield  of  Achilleus  in  the  Iliad  is  a 
work  of  the  imagination,  the  detailed  account  which  Pausanias 
gives  of  those  of  the  Athene  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  Olympian 

^  Pliny  (x.Yxv.  11,  28)  says  that  the  painter  Nikias  aided  Praxiteles  in  statuis  circum 
tinendis. 

"  Krater  intended  for  the  victor  in  the  Olj-mpic  Games.  The  design  upon  this  krater  is 
a  winged  Victory  driving  a  biga.  On  the  foot  are  two  sphinxes  facing  each  other ;  under  the 
handles,  two  masks.  This  vase,  in  the  fineness  of  its  execution,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
anticpie  glyptics.  Engraved  sardonyx,  of  the  Collection  de  Luynes,  in  the  Cabinet  de  France 
(Xo.  95).     Height,  17  miUim. ;  breadth.  12  millim. 

*  Rep.,  iv.,  initio. 

*  In  respect  to  the  taste  of  Southern  races  for  color,  see,  among  a  thousand  other  testi- 
monies, what  Dr.  Gustave  Le  Bon  has  recently  said  of  the  temples  of  Nepaul,  '•  painted  in 
intense  red,  and  having  their  brick  and  copper  roofs  supported  by  thousands  of  gods  and 
goddesses  clothed  m  the  most  dazzling  colors." 
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DIONYSIAC    BULL. I 


Zeus,  after  a  minute  study  of  each,  shows  that  the  school  of 
Athens  had  brought  to  great  perfection  the  art  of  chiselling 
metal  and  ivory,  as  well  as  that  of  working  in  stone,  in  casts,  or 
in  relief.  It  may  be  conjectured,  however,  that  this  skill  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  school  of  Argos,  where  bronze  work  was  highly 
esteemed. 

A  corresponding  skill  in  painting  was  never  attained  in  Greece, 
although    anecdotes    more    famous    than    truthful    would    seem    to 

indicate  otherwise.  Modern  painting  appeals 
to  the  emotions :  that  of  the  ancients  was 
rather  sculptural,  in  this  sense  that  it  sacri- 
ficed color  to  drawing,  and  effects  of  light 
to  form.  It  knew  neither  what  we  may  call, 
in  thinking  of  Rembrandt,  the  drama  of  light 
and  shade,  or,  in  thinking  of  the  Venetian 
school,  the  harmonious  accord  of  colors.  Panai- 
nos,  the  brother  of  Pheidias,  and  Mikon,  the  painter  of  the  temple 
of  Theseus,  decorated,  with  Polygnotos,  the  Poikile,  or  Painted  Por- 
tico, with  pictures  which  narrated  to  the  Athenians  the  great  deeds 
of  their  fathers.^  In  the  Battle  of  Marathon, 
by  Panainos,  were  represented  Miltiades,  Kalli- 
machos,  Kynaigeiros,  even  Datis  and  Artapher- 
nes.  Pheidias  studied  jiainting,  as  did  another 
eminent  sculptor,  Michael  Angelo  ;  but  he  would 
paint  no  portrait  but  that  of  Perikles.  Sikyon  was  the  first  Greek 
city  that  had  a  school  of  drawing.  Athens,  Miletos,  and,  later, 
Corinth,  followed  this  example.     We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter 

1  The  sacred  bull  has  a  garland  of  ivy  around  his  Hanks.  He  is  rushing  forward  with 
lowered  head,  shaking  his  tail ;  under  hi.s  feet  is  a  thyrsos,  ornamented  with  fillets.  In  the 
Held  above  him  is  the  signature  of  the  engraver,  Hyllos :  YAAOY.  (Agate-chalcedony; 
height,  22  millim.,  breadth,  41  millim.  Catalogue,  etc..  No.  1,637.  This  engraved  stone  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  French  national  collection.) 

"  We  have  already  said  (Vol.  II.  p.  633,  n.  1)  that  the  scene  painted  on  the  cup  of 
Euphronios  representing  Amphitrite  was  perhaps  suggested  by  one  of  the  paintings  of  Mikon 
in   the  Theseion. 

*  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo,  three-quarters  front.  Reverse :  lion,  to  the  left,  wilh 
reverted  head  ;  above,  a  star.  Legend:  EF  AIAYMQN  lEPH.  This  legend  («  AiSuftwi/ iepi;) 
appears  to  signify  that  the  coin  was  made  from  the  ingots  of  metal  preserved  in  the  temi)le  of 
Apollo  at  Didymos  (Millingon,  Syllor/e  of  Ancient  Unedited  Coins,  p.  70).     Coin  of  Miletos. 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  a  Victory  untying  her  sandal.  This  is  a 
fragment  of  the  lialustrade  of  the  temple  of  Athene  Nike  (from  a  jihotograph).  (See  p.  102, 
remains  of  this  temple.) 
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that  Greece  had  great  painters,  and  that  they  were  not  Athenians 
by  Inrth  who  held  the  pre-eminence  in  this  art.  It  would  be,  more- 
over, rash  to  speak  of  Greek  painting  otherwise  than  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  for  we  have  nothing  left  of  it  except 
painted  vases,  which  are  the  work  of  artisans  rather  than  of  artists, 
and  the  mural  decorations  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  —  too  often 
executed  hastily,  and  probably  by  cheaply  paid  workmen.^  The 
Roman  mosaics  were  also  made  by  Greeks ;  but  none  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Battle  of  Issos,  are  of  a  high  order  of  art.^ 

The  Greeks  had  the  merit  of  comprehending  that  the  very 
highest  intellectual  culture  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  greatness 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  State  ;  and  they  neglected  no  means 
to  attain  this  culture.  To  the  study  of  poets  and  philosophers, 
which  forms  the  raind,^  to  gynmastic  exercises,  which  develop 
agility  and  strength,  they  added  in  their  plan  of  education  music, 
which  accustoms  the  soul  to  harmony,  and  dancing,  which  gives 
grace.  These  two  secondary  arts  were  at  Sparta  the  principal 
arts ;  they  also  held  a  great  place  among  the  Athenians,  though 
Athens  never  stamped  them  as  her  own  in  the  way  that  she  did 
architecture  and  statuary.  Indispensable  auxiliaries  at  festivals, 
sacrifices,  and  funerals,  they  lent  their  aid  in  the  performance  of 
the  rites  of  religion.  The  marvellous  effects  of  the  lyre  of  Orpheus 
were  in  all  men's  memories,  and  this  hero  was  the  ideal  type  of 
martial  valor.  Achilleus  was  represented  celebrating  his  exploits 
upon  the  kitliara ;  *  in  the  I  laid  and  the  Odyssey  there  is  no  feast 
without  its  melodious  singer.  Until  the  latest  days  of  Greece 
men  believed  in  this  beneficial  effect  of  music.  Polybios  attributes 
the  disasters  of  the  Arkadians  to  their  neglect  of  this  art,  which 
calms  the  passions  and.  teaching  the  rules  of  harmony,  habituates 

1  bee.  for  exampie.  Vol.  I.  [i.  342,  the  iimral  paintinj  representing;  Poseidon  and  Apollo 
in  the  service  of  Laomcdon.  by  one  of  these  artists  In  the  Hixfnr;/  nf  Rnme  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  paintings  represented  from  Pompeii.  Herculaneum.  the  Palatine,  the  tomb  of  the  Statilii, 
etc. ;  some  of  these  are  trraceful.  but  not  one  is  the  work  of  a  master. 

^  In  closing  his  account  of  Pvoman  paintintr.  Pliny  says  (xxxv.  2,  5,  and  5,  29)  :  "  Idleness 
has  destroyed  the  arts :  no  longer  able  to  paint  souls,  men  have  forgotten  how  to  paint  bodies. 
.  .  .  AVe  have  said  enoush  of  a  dying  art." 

'  See  Vol.  II.  p.  .5(;0.  n.  2.  the  general  nuanin'i  of  the  word  mnm^ikn.  .\ristotle  {Polil . 
viii.  7),  using  it  in  its  restricted  sense,  complains  that  in  his  time  music  is  regarded  onlv 
as  an  aceomplishraent. 

*  See,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  310.  Achilleus  Kithareidos.  from  an  engraved  stone. 

VOL.  III.  —  10 
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men  to  respect    the  public   peace.^     The  musician  Damon,  a  friend 
of  Perikles  and  of  Sokrates,  a&serted  that  musical  modes  could  not 

'  On  the  subject  of  ancient  music  see  the  learned  work  of  (K'vaert.  IliMoire  el  Ihcorie  de  la 
musique  rfans  I'anliquile,  and,  in  the  Histoire  de  In  lille'rature  r/rerfjue  of  Otf.  Miiller,  chap,  xii., 
on  the  development  of  Greek  music. 

"  Marble  of  the  Pourtales  Collection  ;  now  in  the  British  Museum.     (From  a  photograph.) 
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be  changed  without  unsettling  the  bases  of  morality  and  the 
laws  of  the  state.  Plato  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  Aristotle 
called  music  "  the  greatest  delight  of  life."  We  know  what  impor- 
tance was  attributed  to  it  by  the  Pythagorean  school,  who  sought 
to  hear  the  music  of  the  celestial  spheres  revolving  melodiously 
in  the  infinite  spaces. 

The  poets  also  believed  that  nectar  and  ambrosia  did  not  suf- 
fice to  the  Olympians,  and  that  they  needed  divine  harmonies  to 
occupy  the  tedium  of  immortality. 

"  0  golden  lyre,  possession  by  a  common  right  of  Apollo  and  the  dark- 
haired  Muses,  .  .  .  thou  quenchest  even  the  pointed  thunderbolt  of  ever- 
flowing  fire :  and  on  the  sceptre  of  Zeus  sleeps  the  eagle,  having  on  either 
side  dropped  his  swift  wing,  the  king  of  birds ;  and  a  black  cloud  over  his 
beaked  head,  a  cloud  the  sweet  bar  of  his  eyelids,  thou  hast  shed,  and  he, 
slumbering,  heaves  his  undulating  back,  overpowered  by  thy  vibrations.  For 
even  violent  Ares,  having  left  behind  the  hard  points  of  spears,  soothes  his 
heart  with  a  trance,  and  thy  weapons  wound  the  minds  even  of  the  gods  by 
the  art  of  Apollo  and  the  deep-zoned  Muses."  ^ 

Aristophanes  says,  in  more  vigorous  phrase  :  — 

"  Thus  the  swans,  exciting  at  the  same  time  a  mingled  noise  with  their 
wings,  chanted  Apollo  sitting  on  the  banks  along  the  river  Hebros,  and 
through  the  ethereal  cloud  the  cry  passed ;  and  a  breathless  calm  stilled  the 
waves,  and  all  Olympos  resounded,  and  astonishment  seized  the  kings,  and 
the  Olympian  Graces  and  Muses  shouted  aloud  the  strain."  ^ 

Number,  measure,  harmony,  are  a  need  of  the  soul,  and  were 
especially  a  need  of  the  Greek  soul.  But  what  would  the  old 
poets  of  Hellas  think  if  they  heard  our  concerts,  in  which  certain 
persons  assume  to  reveal  to  us  "  the  absolute  essence  of  things 
and  the  secret  movements  of  the  life  of  the  universe  "  ?  ^  Perhaps 
they  would  wonder  that  our  music,  expressive  and  passionate,  no 
longer  had  that  tranquil  harmony  which,  in  their  opinion,  calmed 
the  agitations  of  o-ods  and  men  and  of  universal  nature.'* 

The  Greeks  understood  dancing  differently  from  ourselves,  for 
they  had  number  and   measure    in  it.  —  which    are    in  art  a  mani- 

'  Pindar.  P?/lhics,  i.,  initio.  -  The  Biri/s,  v.  774  el  .terj. 

'  It  must  be  said  that  it  is  a  German.  Xnlil.  Mnmik;  pp.  17-18,  who  formulates  this  idea 
of  musical  a;ptheties,  from  whiih,  happilv,  French  composers  are  still  far  distant. 

*  "The  Greelvs,"  says  Vitruvins  (iii.  1  and  vi.  2)  "  have  so  happily  combined  vivid  imagi- 
nation with  reflective  reason  that  they  laid  the  laws  of  proportion  upon  their  architects  as 
well  as  upon  their  sculptors,  upon  their  poets  no  less  than  upon  their  musicians." 
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festation  of  beauty,  but  exist  no  longer  when  grace  is  replaced 
by  bewildering  rapidity.  In  Greece  dancing  was  a  part  of  reli- 
gious solemnities  and  of  military  training.  "  The  ancients,"  says 
Plato,  in  the  seventh  book  of  The  Laws,  "  have  left  us  a  number  of 
beautiful  dances."  In  the  Dorian  cities  they  were  part  of  the  most 
important  rites  in  the  cult  of  Apollo,  and  the  gravest  personages 
took  part  in  them.  Theseus,  returning  from  Krete, 
danced,  in  the  sacred  island  of  Delos,  the  rjcranos, 
to  celebrate  his  victory  over  the  Minotaur ;  ^  and  the 
Spartans,  to  recall  every  year  their  triumph  over 
the  people  of  Thyra,  danced  the  (jymnopaidia  before 
BRONZE  COIN.2  ^^^^  statucs  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Leto,  singing, 
as  they  danced,  verses  of  Alkman  and  of  the  Kretan 
Thaletas.^  The  Dionysiac  dances  with  tliyrsoi  and  lighted  torches 
were  a  mimic  representation  of  the  life  of  Dionysos. 

Near  Eleusis  was  the  fountain  of  the  Beautiful  Dances,  Kalli- 
choros,  where  the  initiated  danced,  singing  the  invocation  to 
lakchos : — 

"  lakchos,  O  highly  honored,  come  to  tliy  pious  votaries  to  dance  through 
this  meadow ;  shaking  the  fulI-fruitcd  chaplet  about  your  head  abounding 
in  myrtle,  and  with  bold  foot  treading  a  measure  possessing  the  largest 
share  of  the  Graces,  holy  and  sacred,  the  unrestrained  mirth-loving  act 
of  worship."* 

Plato  in  his  treatise  on  The  Laivs^  —  which  is  a  commentary,  so 
to  speak,  on  Athenian  laws  and  customs  —  attaches  extreme  impor- 
tance, even  in  respect  to  their  moral  education,  upon  the  epheboi  pos- 
sessing "  the  art  of  choruses,"  which  includes  singing  and  dancing. 

"  The  gods,"  he  says,  "  touched  with  compassion  for  man,  whom 
Nature  condemns  to  labor,  have  provided  for  us  intervals  of  repose  by 
the  succession  of  festivals  in  tlieir  honor.  It  is  their  will  that  the  Muses, 
led  by  Apollo  and  accompanied  by  Dionysos,  should  celebrate  these  festi- 
vals with  us.  These  divinities,  presiding  over  our  solemnities,  give  us  a 
sense  of  order,  measure,  and   harmony  ;  and   this    sentiment,  whicli  under 

•  Plutarch,  Theseus,  19.  In  the  yipavos  were  imitated  the  windings  of  the  Labyrinth. 
See  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  vi.  1,  the  description  of  many  warrior-dances. 

^  Theseus,  covered  with  a  lion's  skin,  and  holdinj  one  of  the  horns  of  the  Minotaur,  who 
is  sinl<ing  to  the  ground  before  him ;  legend  ;  TPOIZHNIQN.  (Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of 
Troizcn,  with  the  effigy  of  Commodus.) 

'  Pausanias,  iii.  2,  7. 

*  Aristophanes,  T/ie  Frogs,  lines  324  seq. 
^  Book  ii.  ch.  i. 
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their  direction  regulates  our  movements,  teaches  us  to  form,  by  our  songs 
and  dances,  a  chain  whicli  entwines  and  unites  us." 

Far  from  objecting  to  exercises  which  in  other  times  serve  only 
as  amusement,  the  poet-philosopher  regards  them  as  necessary  for 
the  good  order  of  cities  and  individuals. 

That  there  were  in  Ionia  and  elsewhere  effemmate  dances,  may 
easily  be  believed ;  but  it  was  at  Rome  and  at  Constantinople  that 
dancing  assumed  a  lascivious  character.  At  Sparta 
and  Athens  the  Pyrrhic  dance  was  a  military  exer- 
cise and  a  lesson  in  patriotism.  The  epheboi  danced 
at  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Panathenaia,^  —  imitating 
all  the  movements  of  a  combat,  attacking,  defend- 
ing, and  avoiding  arrows.  And  was  not  the  heroic 
round  of  the  Suliot  women  a  remembrance  of  those 

warlike  dances  ?  Taking  refuge  at  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
to  escape  the  yataglian  or  the  harem  of  the  Turks,  they 
chanted  their  funeral  hymn,  and  clasping  each  other's 
hands,  danced  upon  the  summit,  which  was  surrounded 
by  precipices.  Each  time  tlie  dancing  group  passed  the 
steepest  declivity  the  circle  grew  less,  for  one  of  the 
dancers  had  flung  her.self  over  the  cliff  ;  and  so,  one  by 
one,  they  perished. 

'  They  were  called  nvppix"''''oi  (Schol.  to  Aristophanes,  The  Clottds,  v.  988). 

*  The  satyr  shakes  with  the  right  hand  a  thyrsos  ornamented  with  fillets;  his  fawn- 
skin  hangs  on  his  left  arm.  (Engraved  cornelian,  of  the  Collection  de  Luynes,  in  the  Cabinet 
de  France,  No.  68.     Height,  18  millim. ;  breadth,  15  millim.) 

'  Apollo,  half  nude,  standing,  holding  the  lyre  and  the  plektron.  (Agate  in  the  Cabinet 
de  France.     Height,  25  millim.;  breadth,  12  millim.     Catalogue,  No.  1,464.) 

*  Bas-relief,  discovered  by  Beule  on  the  Akropolis  (from  the  Acropole  d'Athenes,  vol.  ii.  pi. 
4).  Eight  young  men,  divided  into  two  groups,  advance  towards  the  right ;  they  are  nude, 
armed  with  the  shield,  and  helmeted.     Behind  them  stands  a  figure,  probably  the  choregos. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

GEEEK  LITEEATUEE  AND  AET  Df  THE  FIFTH  OENTTIEY  B,  0. 

I.  —  The  Progress  of  Intellectual  Culture  in  the  whole 

Greek  World. 

EVERY  Greek  nation  of  this  age  had  not  at  its  head  a  man 
like  Perikles,  whose  name  is  appropriately  given  to  the 
period  now  under  consideration  ;  but  those  who  cultivated  neither 
literature  nor  the  arts  at  least  comprehended  them,  and  by  their 
enthusiasm  gave  inspiration  to  artists  and  poets.  At  the  Delphic 
and  Olympic  festivals,  in  presence  of  the  most  beautiful  nature, 
upon  a  soil  as  it  were  impregnated  with  divinity  and  poetry,  under 
that  transparent  sky  which  never  weighed  heavily  upon  men's 
souls,  we  behold  winding  along  the  shores  of  the  Alpheios,  or  on 
the  slopes  of  Parnassos,  the  theoria  surrounding  the  consecrated 
victims,  or  some  great  concourse  of  people  following  tl)e  crowned 
poet,  musician,  or  athlete.  The  crowd  stands  still  to  listen.  Hero- 
dotos  recites  some  chapter  of  his  Histor}- ;  a  rhapsodist,  by  public 
decree,  chants  the  verses  of  Homer,  of  Hesiod,  or  Empedokles  ;  some 
sculptor  unveils  a  statue,  or  some  painter  a  pii;ture.  For  these 
festivals  are  the  public  exhibition  of  all  forms  of  skill,  of  courage, 
and  of  talent.  Strength  and  agility,  the  essential  virtues  of  a 
military  people,  received  their  reward  at  these  games ;  while  beaut}' 
in  all  its  manifestations,  whether  due  to  body  or  soul,  the  labor  of 
the  hands  or  the  efforts  of  the  mind,  obtained  sovereign  empire. 
From  the  festivals  every  Greek  carries  home  to  his  native  city 
a  taste  for  these  beautiful    objects  which  have  been  set  before  his 

Note.  —  The  illustration  facino;  this  page  represents  the  Zeus  of  Otricoli.     Marble  bust 
found  at  Otricoli,  and  now  in  the  Vatican.     (From  a  photograph.) 
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eyes.  Then  the  cities  vie  with  each  other  in  magnificence ;  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  multiply  their  works,  which  the  Greeks, 
guided  by  their  artistic  instinct,  almost  always  place  in  admirable 
positions.^  Plataia  asks  from  Pheidias  a  colossal  statue  of 
Athene  and  a  statue  of  Zeus ;  Lem- 
nos  another  Athene,  known  to  anti- 
quity as  "  the  beautiful  Lemnian  ;  " 
Delphi  an  Artemis  and  an  Apollo ; 
Olympia  that  statue  of  Zeus  which 
made  visible  the  majesty  of  the  ruler 
of    tlie    gods.^      Delphi    and  Corinth 

institute  a  competition  in  painting,  where  Panainos  is  defeated  by 
Timagoras  of  Chalkis,  who  in  a  poem  boasts  of  his  victory,  and 
where  Polygnotos  of  Thasos  obtains  such  a  a  brilliant  triumph 
that  the  Amphiktyons  decree  him  rights  of  hospital- 
ity in  all  the  cities  of  Greece.  Sikyon,  whose  school 
of  painting  followed  that  of  Athens,  already  had 
Polykletes,  the  successful  rival  of  Pheidias,  whom 
he  perhaps  surpassed  in  correctness  of  design  ;  and 
of  him  the  Argives  asked  a  colossal  statue  of  Here 
in  gold  and  ivory,  —  a  rival  to  the  Athene  Parthenos.  The  sculp- 
tor was  successful,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  as  appropriately 
reproduced  the  noble  and  pure  beauty  of  Here  as  Pheidias  the 
imposing  majesty  of  the  ruler  of  the  gods.  Olympia  boasts  of 
its   temple.    Delphi    of   its    sanctuary,    whose    pediment   was  sculp- 
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1  Most  of  the  promontories  of  Peloponncsos,  Attika,  Ionia,  and  the  islands  were  marked 
by  temples,  trophies,  and  tombs.  These  monuments,  surrounded  by  woods  and  rocks,  seen 
under  all  effects  of  li^ht,  —  now  amiil  clouds  and  thunderstorms,  now  lighted  up  by  the  moon, 
now  at  sunset,  now  at  dawn  of  day,  — must  have  rendered  the  coasts  of  Greece  incomparably 
beautiful;  the  land  thus  adorned  must  have  looked  to  the  sailor  like  Kybele,  the  ancient 
goddess,  who,  crowned  with  turrets  and  seated  on  the  seashore,  commanded  Poseidon,  her 
son,  to  spread  out  his  waves  at  her  feet.  —  Chate.\ubriand,  Iline'raire,  p.  182. 

*  Laurelled  head  of  Zeus ;  right  profile.  Reverse :  fAAEIQN.  Eagle  standing,  to  the 
right,  on  a  capital  of  the  Ionic  order.  (Didrachm  of  Elis,  in  genere.)  See,  Vol.  F.  p.  142, 
another  coin  of  the  same  type. 

'  The  mask  of  the  Oh-mpian  Zeus  which  we  have  (see  p.  151,  the  Zeus  of  Otricoli)  is 
perhaps  a  reduction  from  the  original,  or  may  be  a  copy  of  the  Zeus  of  Lysippos. 

*  Satyr  standing,  fastening  a  fillet  about  his  head ;  he  has  around  the  hips  a  girdle  of 
goat's  hair,  and  his  thyrsos  stands  on  tlie  ground,  supported  against  his  shoulder.  The  pose 
of  the  statue  is  suggestive  of  the  Diadoumenos  of  Polykletes.  (Intaglio  on  black  jasper,  of 
the  Collection  de  Luynes,  in  the  Cabinet  of  Medals,  No.  72.  Height,  17  millim.  ;  breadth. 
11  millim.) 
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tured  by  two  Athenians,  —  Praxias  and  Androsthenes.  Aigina, 
a  sterile  rock,  had,  however,  five  temples,  in  whose  ruins  have  been 
found  precious  fragments.  Epidauros  had  the  most  costly  temple 
of  antiquity,  and  Tegea  the  largest  in  the  Peloponnesos. 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  are  represented  some  of  the  principal  types  of  Syra- 
ousan  coins,  from  the  orijjin  of  the  coinage  of  Syracuse  in  the  sixth  century  B.  c.  down  to  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  The  collection  is  intended  to  show  at  a  glance  the  gradual 
development  of  the  monetary  art  in  the  city  where  that  art  seems  to  have  attained  and  long 
kept  a  most  remarkable  superiority.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  these  fine  coins, 
with  the  approximative  date  of  their  mintage. 

1.  sVRAKOsION.  Hero,  nude,  driving  a  biga,  the  horses  stepping  to  the  right.  Reverse : 
incused  square,  divided  into  four  compartments.  In  the  centre,  in  an  incused  circular  space, 
a  small  female  head  of  archaic  style,  left  profile.  (Tetradrachm  struck  in  the  time  of  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Geomori,  the  sixth  century  B.  c.) 

2.  2VRAK02I0N,  in  retrograde  legend.  Woman's  head  (perhaps  a  Victory),  wearing  a 
laurel-wreath ;  around  it  four  dolphins.  Reverse :  hero,  in  a  tunic,  driving  a  chariot  with 
three  horses  stepping  to  the  right.  Above  the  horses  a  Victory  flying,  a  fillet  in  her  hands  ; 
in  the  exergue,  a  lion.     Pentckontalitron  of  Cielon  I.  (48.5-478  b.  c). 

3.  2YPAK02I0N.  Head  of  the  nymph  Arethousa,  right  profile,  her  hair  covered  with  a 
kelcryphalos  of  peculiar  form ;  around,  four  dol])hins.  Reverse  :  bearded  hero,  in  a  tunic, 
driving  a  chariot  with  three  horses  stepping  to  the  right.  Above  the  horses  a  flying  Victory, 
a  fillet  in  her  hands.  (Tetradrachm  struck  during  the  democratic  government  which 
preceded  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  4(i6-415   B.C.) 

4.  2YPAK02IQN.  Head  of  Persephone,  left  profile,  with  a  wreath  of  leaves  of  corn,  and 
large  ear-jewels ;  around,  four  dolphins.  In  the  exergue,  EYAINE,  signature  of  Evainetes,  the 
engraver  of  the  die.  Reverse :  woman  in  a  quadriga,  the  horses  galloping  to  the  left.  She 
holds  a  long  wand,  with  which  she  guides  the  horses.  Above,  a  flying  Victory,  a  fillet  in  her 
hands.  In  the  exergue,  a  helmet,  a  cuirass,  knemides,  and  a  shield.  (Pentckontalitron  of  the 
elder  Dionysios  or  his  immediate  successors,  40G-345  b.  c.) 

The  names  of  engravers  on  the  coins  of  .Syracuse  ai-e  as  follows  :  Kimon,  Evainetes,  Euth  .... 
Eukleides,  Eumcnes,  Parmenides,  Sosion,  and  Phrygillos.  Beside  the  magnificent  medal- 
lion signed  by  Evainetes  we  give  that  of  Kimon,  who  was  his  contemporary  and  his  worthy 
rival. 

5.  2YP.'\K02inN.  Head  of  Persephone,  with  small  ear-jewels,  left  profile.  The  hair  of 
the  goddess  is  bound  by  a  wide  fillet,  on  which  is  the  letter  K,  initial  of  KIMQN,  artist-engraver 
of  the  (lie.  Around  the  head,  four  dolphins;  in  the  exergue,  the  word  KIMQN.  The  reverse 
of  this  pentekontalitron  of  Kimon  is  the  same  with  that  of  Evainetes. 

6.  Head  of  the  nymph  Arethousa,  three  <juarters  front,  with  dishevelled  hair  bound  by  a 
broad  fillet,  on  which  is  the  engraver's  name,  KIMGN.  Above  the  head,  in  very  thin  letters, 
APEe02A.  In  the  field,  three  dolphins.  Reverse :  2YPAK02IQN.  The  nymph  Arethousa 
in  a  quadriga,  the  horses  galloping  to  the  left  ;  she  turns  her  head,  giving  a  front  view  of  her 
face.  Above  the  horses,  a  Victory,  holding  a  fillet,  seems  advancing  towards  the  nymphs, 
walking  upon  the  heads  of  two  of  the  horses.  In  the  exergue,  an  ear  of  corn.  (Tetradrachm 
signed  by  Kimon,  and  coined  under  the  elder  Dionysios  or  his  successors,  406-345  B.  C.) 

7.  2YPAK02IQN.  Head  of  the  nymph  Arethousa,  with  large  ear-jewels;  before  her 
EYAINE,  signature  of  the  artist-engraver.  Reverse  :  young  Ilcrakles,  kneeling  to  the  right, 
strangling  in  his  arms  the  Nema;an  lion.  (Gold  piece  signed  by  Evainetes,  and  coined  under 
the  elder  Dionysios  or  his  successors,  406-345  B.  c.) 

8.  2YPAK02IQN.  Head  of  Pallas,  three  quarters  front,  with  helmet  having  crest  and 
quadruple  aigrette.  On  the  front  of  the  helmet,  in  very  small  letters,  EYKAEIAA,  signature 
of  Eukleidas,  artist-engraver  of  the  die.     Reverse:   2YPAK02IQN.     Leukaspis,  armed  with 
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Argos,  punished  for  its  isolation  by  mental  sterility,  gave  no 
successor  to  the  poetic  and  warlike  Telesilla ;  at  most  there  were  a 
few  Argive  musicians,  and  one  sculptor, 
Ao;eladas,  who  had  the  honor  of  train- 
ing  the  three  great  sculptors  of  the  / 
time,  Pheidias,  Myron,  and  Polykletes 
of  Sikyon,  the  heads  of  a  new  school, 
which,  giving  life  to  marble  and 
bronze,  began,  so  to  speak,  the  secu- 
larization of  art.  Corinth  built  temples  to  all  the  Olympian  gods, 
and  decorated  them  with  magnificence ;  but  she  needed,  in  building 
them,  the  hand  of  foreign  artists,  —  as  if  art,  thus  brought  from 
abroad,  was  but  a  luxury  in  which  her  rich  merchants  took 
pleasure.  We  may  not  enter  Sparta,  for  we  are  in  search  of 
genius,  and  there  only  strength  is  to  be  found,  and  a  virtue  too 
often  theatrical.  Were  it  not  for  Pindar,  the  Boiotian  Thebes 
would  have  no  attraction  for  us,  and  even  her  one  poet  Thebes 
suffered  to  go  away  from  her  and  reside  at  the  court  of  Hiero. 

The  islands  and  the  colonies  furnished  also  tlieir  contingent 
of  great  men  :  Herakleia  had  Zeuxis,  Ephesos  Parrhasios,  —  worthy 
rivals,  who  paid  for  the  admiration  of  the  Athenians,  the  latter 
by  making  an  allegorical  portrait  of  that  people  at  once  hot-headed 
and  gentle,  modest  and  arrogant,  full  of  grandeur  and  full  of 
weakness ;  ^  the  former,  by  painting  for  Athens  that  Helen  which 
the  painter  Tiraomachos  of  Byzantion  contemplated    for  two  hoiurs 


helmet,  shielrl,  spear,  and  lance,  fighting,  to  the  right ;  behind  the  hero  an  altar,  and  at  his  feet 
a  ram's  head.  In  the  exergue,  AEYKASniS.  (Drachma  signed  by  Eukleides,  and  coined 
under  the  elder  Dionysios  or  his  successors,  40(J-345  B.  c.) 

9.  2YPAK02IQN.  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo,  left  profile;  behind,  his  bow.  Reverse: 
2QTEIPA.  Head  of  Artemis,  right  profile,  the  hair  bound  with  a  diadem;  behind,  the  bow 
and  (luiver.  (Coin  of  electrum,  struck  in  the  time  of  Timoleon  and  the  democracy,  between 
344  and  317  B.  c.) 

10.  2YP.\K02IQN.  Head  of  Persephone,  right  profile,  wearing  a  wreath  formed  of  a 
stalk  of  corn.  Ueverse :  ArAeoKAEI02.  Victory,  standing  to  the  right,  erecting  a  trophy, 
above  wliich  she  is  driving  a  nail  with  a  hammer.  The  trophy  is  formed  of  a  helmet,  a  shield, 
a  cuirass  and  knomidcs ;  in  the  field  a  monogram  and  the  triquetra,  the  emblem  of  Sicily. 
(Tetradrachra  of  the  reign  of  Agathokles,  310-307  b.  c.) 

*  AeANA.  Head  of  Pallas,  right  profile,  helmet  ornamented  with  a  figure  of  the  monster 
Skylla.  Reverse  :  EHPAKAHIQN.  Heraklcs.  nude  and  beardless,  struggling  with  the  Nemoan 
lion  ;  in  the  field,  his  club  ;  on  the  grounil,  the  owl.     (Coin  of  Herakleia  in  Lucania.) 

*  "  Parrhasios,"  says  Pliny  (xxxv.  69),  "  sought  to  represent  this  people,  at  once 
changeable,  hasty,  inconstant,  merciful,  compassionate,  humble,  and  haughty." 
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daily.  The  island  of  Kos  produced  a  man  of  singularly  vigorou.s 
mind,  Hippokrates,  known  in  history  as  "  the  father  of  medicine," 
and  also  famous  as  a  philosopher.  Polygnotos  was  a  native  of 
Thasos ;  but  Knidos  adopted  him,  causing  him  to  paint  for  her 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Lesche  at  Delplii  the  taking  of  Troy,  and 
the  descent  of  Odysseus  into  the  underworld.  In  one  of  these 
islands,  Melos,  was  found  the  Aphrodite  (the  Venus  of  Milo),  the 
most  beautiful  statue  in  the  Louvre,  of  broad  and  simple  style,  and 
so  chaste  in  her  nudity,  so  imposing,  so  noble :  vera  patuit  dea} 

Magna  GruBcia,  of  severer  genius,  was  less  rich  in  artists  than 
in  legislators  and  philosophers.  She  had  had  Zaleukos  of  Lokris, 
of  whom  we  know  little,  Pythagoras  and  his  famous  institute,  the 
school  of  Elea,  whence  came  Zeno,  the  favorite  disciple  of  Par- 
menides  and  one  of  the  teachers  of  Perikles.  In  Sicily,  Agri- 
gentum  and  Syra^cuse  were  rivals :  the  former  proudly  repeated 
the  verses  of  Empedokles,  in  which  Aristotle  recognized  a  genius 
like  that  of  Homer ;  she  called  Zeuxis  from  his  native  country, 
and  offered  her  most  beautiful  women  as  models,  that  of  their  com- 
bined loveliness  he  might  compose  the  divine  beauty  of  Here. 
At  this  time  also  she  was  making  prepai'ations  to  build  her  temple 
to  Zeus,  the  most  colossal  building  ever  constructed  by  the  Greeks.^ 
Syracuse  had  not  as  yet  her  most  illustrious  citizens,  Archimedes, 
Theokritos,  and  Moschos ;  but  Hiero  had  already  attracted  to  his 
brilliant  court  those  poets  whom  wounded  pride  or  an  ambitious 
desire  for  royal  favors  had  driven  from  their  country.  Simonides  of 
Kos.  Pindar,  and  Aischylos  were  there ;  and  Epicharmos,  philosopher 
and  poet,  had  there  put  on  the  stage  the  first  comedy. 

Eastward  of  Greece,  on  the  remote  shore  of  the  Euxine,  at 
Sinope,  shortly  after  the  time  of  which  we  speak  was  born  Diogenes 
the  Cynic ;  at  Abdera,  on  the  Thracian  •  coast,  was  still  living 
Demokritos,  of  whom  Cicero  said :    "  It  is   from   this   great   man's 


*  I  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  this  statue  to  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  to  place  it  with  the 
most  beautiful  remains  of  ancient  art. 

2  That  is,  if  we  accept  the  correction  made  by  Winckelmann  (Lrlters,  i.  282),  which 
chani^es  the  GO  feet  p;iven  by  Diodoros  (xiii.  82)  as  the  width  of  the  temple,  into  160  feet.  The 
first  statement  is  manifestly  too  low,  since  the  width  would  have  been  but  one  sixth  of  the 
length,  whereas  in  the  Parthenon  and  in  the  temple  at  Olympia  it  was  about  one  third  ;  but 
the  second  is  perhaps  too  high,  for  this  would  have  made  the  breadth  half  the  length.  The 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens  was  2,427  feet  in  circuit  (Pausanias,  L  18,  C). 
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springs  that  Epicurus  drew  water  for  his  little  gardens."  ^  It  is 
related  of  Demokritos  that  having  spent  his  inheritance  on  travels 
in  distant  countries,  he  was  about  to  incur  public  censure  as  a 
prodigal,  when  in  his  own  defence  he  read  aloud  to  the  people  his 
Diakosmos,  a  theory  of  the  universe  ;  and  they  at  once  decreed  to 
repay  to  him  all  that  he  had  lost  in  the  search  after  knowledge. 
In  the  colonies  intellectual  life  was  very  feeble ;  men  were  far 
more  occupied  with  the  rich  cargoes  that  entered  their  ports  than 
with  the  art  and  philosophy  formerly  so  much  loved.  Herodotos 
departed  from  Halikarnassos,  as  Anaxagoras  from  Klazomenai,  and 
Parrhasios  from  Ephesos. 


II.  —  Poets   and   Historians  ;    Philosopheks   and  Physicians. 

After  this  rapid  review  of  the  Hellenic  world,  we  return  to 
speak  more  at  length  of  the  few  eminent  men,  that  we  may 
make  their  traits  clearer,  and  show  the  part  which  belongs  to 
them  in  the  work  of  civilizing  Hellas. 

Outside  of  Athens,  Greece  had  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  and 
during  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  five  renowned  poets  and  a 
historian,  whose  works  we  still  read,  —  Simonides  of  Keos,  Epi- 
charmos  of  Kos,  Empedokles  of  Agrigentum,  Anakreon  of  Teos,  the 
Boiotian  Pindar,  and  Herodotos  of  Halikarnassos. 

Of  Simonides  we  have  already  spoken,  —  a  poet  who  by  the 
grace  of  his  verses  merits  a  place  at  the  side  of  Pindar,  whose 
religious  convictions  he  also  shares.  "  Zeus,"  he  says,  "  holds  in 
his  hand  the  end  of  all  that  is,  and  disposes  of  all  things  accord- 
ing to  his  will."  But  history  has  nothing  to  ask  of  this  great 
lyric  poet,  expect  his  heroic  epitaph  on  Leonidas.^ 

Epicharinos  was  of  Dorian  race  both  by  the  language  and  the 
sententious  character  of  some  of  his  verses ;  but  he  was  not  so  by 
the  character  of  his  mind,  since  he  was  a  A^ery  prolific  comic  poet, 
mtich  applauded  by  the    S3'racusans,  and   admired  of  Horace,  who 

'  Vir  magnus  in  primis,  cujus  fonlibus  Epicurus  hortulos  suos  irrigavit  (Z)e  Natura 
deorum,  i.  43). 

*  See  also  Vol.  I.  p.  204,  an  extract  from  his  Lament  of  Danae. 
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esteems  him  above  Plautus.  As  he  wrote  at  the  court  of  Hiero, 
where  he  was  in  great  favor,  and  as  this  king  would  not  have 
tolerated  the  free  speaking  of  Aristophanes,  Epicharmos,  not  being 
able  to  attack  kings,  turned  his  ridicule  upon  men  and  gods. 
His  comedies  were  character-pieces  or  else  irreverent  parodies  of 
mythological   legends.^     It  is  well    known   that   he    invented,  as  a 


.HdAli  104  ,^^^'"0''v|oi 


MAPSV^i 


DioxYsiAC  procession;  the  komastai  of  epicharmos.^ 

comic  personage,  the  parasite,  who  made  at  Rome  such  a  brilliant 
success  ;  and  we  shall  see  later  how  he  handled  the  Olympians. 
We  have  almost  nothing  of  his  works,  and  only  on  the  painted 
vases  of  Magna  Grsecia  do  we  find  certain  of  his  characters.^ 


'  Epicharmos  was  born  about  539  B.  c. ;  his  father  was  of  the  Asklepiad  race.  He  was 
long  a  resident  of  Syracuse,  where  he  met  Aischylos,  and  seems  to  have  died  about  454  B.  c, 
or  possibly  later.  We  have  the  names  of  35  of  his  comedies,  and  168  fragments,  giving  us 
in  all  only  .319  lines.  It  has  been  common  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  race-differences  between 
the  Dorians  and  the  lonians.  The  Spartan  gravity  belonged  only  to  Sparta,  where  historic 
circumstances  created  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Dorian  Mcgara  disputed  with  Athens  the 
invention  of  comedy  of  the  coarser  sort. 

-  Vase-painting,  from  IMillin,  Galerie  mythologique,  83,  336.  Epicharmos  is  the  author 
of  a  comedy  entitled  The  KomasiSi,  or  Hephaislos  ,  the  subject  being  the  return  of  Ilcphaistos 
to  Olympos,  guided  by  Dionysos.  This  scene  is  depicted  by  the  painter  on  the  vase  repre- 
sented above.  Marsyas  (MAP5YA2)  heads  the  band;  be  is  crowned  with  ivy,  and  plays  on  the 
flute.  A  bacchante  follows,  holding  in  the  left  hand  a  kantharos,  and  in  the  riglit  the  doublc- 
thyrsos;  this  is  Komndia  (KQMQAIA),  the  personification  of  the  A'ojhos,  or  Dionysiac  pro- 
cession. Then  follows  with  insecure  step  Dionysos  (A10NY202),  and  after  him  Hephaistos 
(H*AI2T02).  "  The  Komos,  this  Dionysiac  procession,"  says  Jules  Girard,  very  justly,  "  is 
probably  the  figured  tradition  of  representations  which  amused  the  spectators  in  Tarentum  or 
in  Syracuse.  It  seems  credible  that  it  closed  the  Komastai  of  Epicharmos  "  (Eludes  sur  la 
poesie  f/rerr/tie,  p.  61). 

*  In  his  comedy  entitled  Hope,  or  PIouIok,  Epicharmos  represents  one  of  liis  characters 
as  saying :  "  I  dine  with  any  person  who  wishes  it,  —  he  has  only  to  invite  me  ;  and  also  with 
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Those  who  maintain  that  Epicharmos  was  also  a  philosopher 
represent  him  as  belonging  to  the  Pythagorean  school.  His  only 
claim  to  this  title  is  founded  on  a  tew  grave  sentences,  of  a  kind 
always  found  in  poetic  works. 
Theokritos  wrote  on  the  bronze 
statue  that  Syracuse  erected  in 
honor  of  the  old  poet,  •'  He 
said  many  things  of  practical 
utility,  and  left  a  store  of  wise 
precepts."  Plato,  forgetting 
what  he  had  previously  said  as 

to  the  author   of    The  Clouds^   calls    Epicharmos    ••  the    master   of 
comic  poets."  ^ 

Empedokles  of  Agrigentuni,  who  by  certain  sides  of  his  nature 
is  attached  to  the  Pythagorean  school  and  to  that  of  Elis,  was  a 
great  poet  and  a  man  of  action.^  He  gave  constitutions  to  cities, 
drained  pestilential  marshes,^  barred  the  higher  part  of  valleys  to 
arrest  dangerous  winds,  and  knew  remedies  against  death.  Plato 
and  Aristotle  admired  him,  and  Lucretius  mentions  him,  —  he  was 
in  fact  a  man  of  genius ;  but  genius  is  sometimes  akin  to  madness. 


TETRADRACHM    OF    SEI.INOUS.^ 


persons  wlio  do  not  wish  it:  there  is  no  need  of  an  invitation.  At  table  I  am  full  of  wit : 
I  make  people  laugh,  and  I  praise  the  master  of  the  house.  If  any  man  sees  fit  to  contradict 
me,  I  overwhelm  him  with  insults.  Then,  after  eating  and  drinking  plentifully,  I  go  away ; 
no  slave  goes  with  me  bearing  a  lantern,  but  I  walk  alone,  stumbling  in  the  darkness.  If  I 
meet  the  watchman,  I  thank  the  gods  that  I  escape  with  onlv  a  few  cuts  of  the  whip.  I  reach 
home  tired  out,  and  He  down  to  sleep  on  the  Hoor  without  miuding  it,  so  stupid  am  I  with  the 
strong  wine  I  have  drunk."  (.Tulcs  (iirard,  Elwle  sur  Epichnrme.)  Before  reaching  Rome, 
the  parasite  passed  through  Athens,  where  we  hear  of  him  in  Xenophon's  Banquet. 

'  Legend  :  2EAIN[02].  The  river  Selinous  personified  as  a  young  man,  nude,  standing, 
holding  in  one  hand  an  olive-branch,  in  the  other  a  patera  from  which  he  pours  lustral  water 
upon  the  altar  of  Asklepios.  At  the  side  of  the  altar  a  cock,  symbol  of  Asklepios  ;  behind 
Selinous,  a  branch  of  parsley,  emblem  of  the  city's  name,  and  a  bull  for  sacrifice.  This  scene 
alludes  to  the  works  of  drainage  which  Empedokles  had  caused  to  be  executed  in  the  river's 
bed,  and  by  which  a  pestilence  had  been  st.nyed  which  was  provins  fatal  to  many  of  thi> 
inhabitants.  Reverse :  2EAINONTION.  Apollo  and  Artemis,  drawing  the  bow,  standing  in  a 
biga,  the  horses  stepping  to  the  left. 

-  See  above,  p.  81. 

*  In  the  Tlteaitetos,  6  aKpos  [rij?  KtofiaSlasI  expresses  more  than  '•  the  creator,"  especially 
as  it  is  the  same  title  which  Plato  applies  to  Homer  in  respect  to  tragedy. 

■♦  He  lived  about  444  B.C.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  221,  what  is  said  of  his  teachings  as  to  the 
nature  of  things. 

^  Coins  preserve  the  memory  of  this.  One  shows  him  upon  the  chariot  of  Apollo  and 
arresting  the  hand  of  the  god,  who  is  about  to  discharge  his  fatal  arrows.  See  Annali  dell' 
Instil,  di  corresp.  archeol.,  1845.  p.  265. 

vol..  III.  —  1 1 
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THE    RIVER    AKKAGAS.l 


Empedokles  believed  himself  a  god,  and  caused  others  to  think 
so,  —  which  among  the  ancients  was  not  a  difficult  matter  if  a  man 
had  wealth,  genius,  or  power.  "  Friends,"  he  says  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  poem.  The  Purifications,  "  you  who  dwell  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  great  city  which  the  fair  Akragas  waters,  you 
who  are  zealous  doers  of  the  right,  I  salute  you  !  I  who  am  not 
a  man,  but  a  god.  I  come  to  you  bound  with  fillets  and  wreathed 

with  flowers.  When  I  enter  flourish- 
ing cities,  men  and  women  fall  down 
before  me.  All  follow  me,  imploring 
favors.  Some  ask  for  oracles  and  the 
path  that  leads  to  happiness  ;  others 
for  powerful  remedies  to  cure  their 
maladies."  ^  He  claimed  to  have 
secrets  which  would  arrest  old  age,  occasion  or  control  tempests, 
and  bring  the  dead  up  from  the  under-world.  He  taught  for  some 
time  at  Athens,  and  read  at  the  Olympic  Games,  amid  entliusiastic 
acclamations,  his  poem,   The  Purifications. 

Notwithstanding  these  triumphs,  there  was  in  his  soul  an  echo 
of  the  sadness  of  Hesiod.  He  believed  in  an  original  sinfulness, 
in  a  fall  of  man,  who  now  expiates  in  the  present  life  the  faults 
of  an  earlier  existence.^  "  Sad  race  of  mortals,"  he  says,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  book.  "  unhappy  race,  out  of  what  a  discordant 
state  have  you  come  !  As  for  me,  I  have  fallen  from  a  height  of 
happiness  into  this  world,  and  I  groan  at  the  sight  of  the  earth 
inhabited  by  murder,  envy,  and  other  evils."  He  believed  in 
expiation  through  metempsychosis.  For  thirty  thousand  years  the 
soul  wandered  from  one  body  to  another,  and  descended  even  into 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  becoming  the  vital  force  of  the  plant,  —  a 
singular  idea,  but  one   which,  reduced  to  being  merely  the  expres- 


*  The  gonius  of  the  river  Akragas,  horned  and  wearing  a  diadem,  loft  profile;  legend, 
AKPAFAS.  Reverse:  an  eagle  standing  on  an  Ionic  column  ;  in  the  field  a  crab  and  six  ball.s, 
mark  of  the  hemi-litron.     (Bronze  coin  of  Agrigentum.) 

*  Diogenes  Laertius,  viii.  62. 

*  According  to  the  legend,  Zeus  sent  the  deluge  of  Deukalion  to  punish  human  sins.  See 
Yol.  I.  p.  192. 

Note. —  The  illustration  (from  a  photograph)  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the 
(so-called)  Temple  of  Concord.  This,  as  well  as  all  the  temples  of  Agrigentum,  belongs  to 
the  transitional  period  of  Greek  architecture,  which  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  sixtli  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c. 
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sion  of  a  resemblance  among  the  principal  functions  of  life  in 
organized  nature,  has  had  great  popularity  in  our  own  day.^  From 
this  theory  Empedokles  drew  the  inference  that  all  living  things 
should  be  respected,  since  in  even  the  humblest  might  be  concealed 
the  soul  of  a  kinsman.  These  immortal  souls,  however,  entered 
at  last,  after  the  practice  of  virtue,  into  immortal  happiness. 

Empedokles  disappeared  in  some  unknown  way.  The  Agrigen- 
tines  were  not  satisfied  with  this  humble  end,  so  unsuited  to  the 
brilliancy  of  his  life  and  the  marvels  that  had  been  attributed  to 
him  ;  and  it  was  finally  asserted  that  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
crater  of  iEtna,  either  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  mystery 
of  volcanic  fires,  or,  by  a  sudden  disappearance,  to  cause  the  belief 
that  he  had  been  snatched  away  into  heaven.  The  rash  investigator 
was  never  again  seen,  but  his  shoe  was  cast  foi'th  by  the  volcano. 

His  philosophic  doctrines,  in  which  natural  science  and  theology 
are  mingled,  lack  precision.  To  the  question,  whence  arise  the 
changes  in  the  forms  of  matter,  the  separation  of  the  four  elements, 
the  formation  of  the  world,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  he 
answered :  From  the  sway  of  two  contrary  principles.  Love  and 
Discord,  acting  through  myriads  of  good  and  of  evil  genii.  Whence 
comes  that  alternate  domination  which  drives,  on  the  one  side  to 
absolute  unity,  on  the  other  to  absolute  multiplicity  ?  What  ren- 
ders inevitable  birth  and  death,  the  union  of  parts  into  whole,  and 
their  later  disintegration  ?  One  cause  produces  all  these  transfor- 
mations, —  Necessity.  In  reality,  the  supreme  divinity  of  Empe- 
dokles is  not  Mind,  as  once  he  said,  following' Anaxagoras,  but 
the  old  deity  whom  the  poets  worshipped.  Destiny.  To  this 
ancient  theology,  however,  Empedokles  added  the  dualist  concep- 
tion of  Good  and  Evil,  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  of  the  Just  and  the 
Unjust,  —  which,  unconsciously  or  consciously,  is  found  underlying 
all  religions,  and  must  so  be  found,  since  this  dualism  is  in  human 
nature  and  in  the  universal  life  which  surrounds  us.^ 

1  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  new  physiological  school.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  221. 

"  G.  Breton,  Essai  sur  la  poesie  philosophigiie  en  Grece,  p.  224.  In  this  connection  the 
author  quotes  (p.  227)  the  following;  pasfajre  from  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle :  "  Man 
oecame  aware  that  at  the  side  of  the  good  its  opposite  appeared  also  in  nature ;  that  at  the 
side  of  order  and  beauty  was  disorder  and  ugliness  ;  that  evil  seemed  to  triumph  over  good, 
the  ugly  over  the  beautiful.  A  philosopher  introduced  Amity  and  Discord,  —  opposite  causes 
of  these  contrary  effects;  for  if  we  push  to  their  results  the  opinions  of  Empedokles.  and  take 
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Anakreon  and  Pindar  concern  only  the  history  of  literature.  In 
speaking  of  the  poet,  Plato  calls  him,  "  a  light  thing,  winged  and 
sacred."  Of  these  three  epithets  the  first  two  are  appropriate  to 
the  old  man  of  Teos,  who  loved  to  have  young  Bathyllos  near 
him,  and  to  see  the  wine  laugh  in  its  golden  cup;^  but  all  three 
words  apply  to  Pindar,  who  received  from  his  companions  divine 
honors,  and  was  admired  by  Alexander  as  the  equal  of  Homer.  At 
tlie  present  day  he  attracts  only  men  of  scholarly  tastes,^  for  his 
Odes  have  not,  like  the  works  of  Pheidias,  a  beauty  which  is  for 
all  time ;  they  please,  but  excite  no  emotion,  and  to  understand 
them  a  profound  knowledge  of  Greek  life  is  necessary.  We  have 
already  noted,  as  a  matter  with  which  history  is  concerned,  that 
Pindar  is  still  very  religious,  —  while  Epicharmos  is  so  no  longer, 
—  and  in  respect  to  the  future  life  holds  still  the  ideas  of  Homer ; 
namely,  that  the  abode  of  the  blessed  welcomes  only  the  victorious 
and  the  powerful.^ 

History  was  born  in  Ionia.  European  Greece,  too  much  occu- 
pied with  its  legends,  contented  itself  with  the  songs  of  its  poets 
and  the  mighty  dramas  of  Aischylos  and  Sophokles.  But  in  the 
commercial  cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast  were  heard  the  great  blows 
struck  by  conquerors  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia,  and  they  awakened  a 
curiosity  in  which  self-interest  was  largely  concerned.  Kadmos 
of  Miletos,  in  the  sixth  century,  only  related  the  history  of  the 
city's  foundation ;  but  his  fellow-countryman  Hekataios,  who  lived 
in  the  time  when  the  lonians  were  making  ready  to  resist  the 
power  of  Persia,-  was  a  great  traveller.  He  prepared  a  Tour  of 
the  World,  TrepCoSo<;  y^?,  of  which  the  two  books  were  entitled, 
one,  Europe,  and  the  other,  Asia ;  and  he  wrote  the  genealogies 
of  some  illustrious  families,  without  accepting  that  element  o^  the 

account  of  his  real  ideas,  and  not  of  the  manner  in  which  he  imperfectly  expresses  them,  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  makes  Amity  the  principle  of  sood,  and  Discord  that  of  evil.  So  that  if  we 
were  to  say  that  Kmpedokles  proclaimed,  and  that  he  was  the  first  to  proclaim,  good  and  evil 
as  principles,  we  should  perhaps  make  no  mistake,  since  in  his  system  good  in  itself  is  the  cause 
of  all  good  things,  and  evil  of  all  ills." 

>  Certain  testimony,  however,  gives  him  quite  a  different  character.  Julian,  in  t!u'  Misnpn- 
gon,  speaks  of  the  serious  poetry  of  Anakreon.     None  of  it  is  extant. 

^  See  Villcmain,  Esxai  sur  le  genie  de  Piridare  el  sur  la  poe'sie  lyrique  :  A.  Croiset,  La 
poesie  de  Pimlare  et  les  loit  du  h/riame  grcc ,  J.  Girard,  tjude  sur  Pindare. 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  407.  Traces  of  the  inlluence  of  Pythagorean  ideas  and  of  Orphic  precepts 
may,  however,  lie  discovered  in  his  verses. 
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niarvellous  with  which  legend  had  enveloped  certain  names.  Thus, 
lor  example,  to  him  Kerberos  was  a  serpent  which  infested  Cape 
Tainaron.  This  dawning  scepticism  did  not  prevent  him  from 
believing  himself  a  descendant  of  the  gods.^  As  historian  and 
geographer,  Hekataios  was  the  precursor  of  Herodotos,  who  far 
surpassed  him. 

Herodotos  was  a  native  of  the  Dorian  city  of  Halikarnassos  in 
Karia ;  but  after  his  long  journeyings  he  went  to  Athens.  He  loved 
the  Athenians,  and  celebrated  their  exploits. 
It  is  said  that  after  the  public  reading  of 
certain  passages  of  his  History  at  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Great  Panathenaia,  a  decree 
of  the  people  granted  him  ten  talents.  He 
has   retained    this   popularity    to    our   own 

times,  for  without  him  we  should  have  of  the  great  struggle 
between  Greece  and  Asia  only  the  sonorous 
echoes  of  Marathon  and  Thermopylai.  His  nar- 
ratives are  so  much  like  an  epic  poem  that  the 
Greeks  gave  them  the  names  of  the  Nine  Muses. 
His  attention  is  directed  everywhere,  even  into 
the  dark  corners  where  domestic  legends  are  concealed,  so  that 
he  often  unites  romance  with  history ;  and  this  is  the  charm 
of  his  book.  Like  Pindar,  he  represents  with  an  entirely  new 
interest  the  ancient  times  when  the  gods  and  their  oracles  were 
respected,  when  the  fatal  divinity,  the  jealous  Nemesis  ruled, 
who  without  apparent  reason,  or  for  reasons  which  were  not 
reasons,  beat  down  the  loftiest  fortunes,  brought  royal  races  to 
naught,  and  subjugated  peoples  or  set  them  free.*     By  this  charac- 

'  I  content  myself  with  mentioning  the  names  of  other  "  logographers,"  as  Thucydides 
calls  them ;  Pherekydes  of  Leros,  Charon  of  Lampsakos,  Xanthos  of  Sardis,  who  all  preceded 
Herodotos,  as  the  singers  of  the  heroic  epoch  preceded  Homer.  Hellanikns  of  Mytilene  lived 
later,  for  he  mentions  in  his  book  the  battle  of  Arginousai.  408  B.  c. ;  although  he  may  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  he  was  still  onl\-  a  chronicler,  more  interested  in  legends 
than  in  history. 

2  Head  of  the  Sun,  front  face.  Reverse :  AMKAPNA2  .  .  .  Helmeted  head  of  Pallas, 
right  profile      (Drachma  of  Halikarnassos.) 

'  Head  of  Dcraeter  Erinys,  ri^ht  profile,  with  disordered  hair;  before  it,  the  letter  e. 
mint-mark.  Reverse  EPIQN.  The  horse,  .\rion,  stepping  to  the  right.  (Coin  of  Thelpousa 
in  Arkadia.) 

*  He  says  (i.  32) :  "  The  divinity  is  always  jealous,  and  delights  in  confusion  ;  "  and 
from  one  end  of  his  work  to  the  other  he  takes  pains  to  show  the  (fidovos  Ta>^'  0(o>v- 
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ter  of   his  book,  Herodotos  resembles  Bossuet.     To  bring  these  two 
names  together  appears  singular  :  the  great  oi'ator   seems  to  have 

notliinir  in  common  with  the 
charming  narrator ;  but  both 
believe  in  the  government  of 
the  world  by  divine  action. 
This  it  is  which  exalts  em- 
pires and  overthrows  them. 
Kings  and  the  great  men  of 
the  world  are,  according  to 
tlieir  view,  in  the  hand  of  a 
Power,  which  to  the  Greek 
was  Destiny,  to  Bossuet  was 
Providence,  and  to  philos- 
ophy is  the  expiation  of 
errors,  or  the  success  won 
by  sagacity  and  courage. 
And  yet  a  dawning  of  the 
new  spirit  shows  itself  in  the 
words  of  Herodotos  when, 
speaking  of  the  pestilence 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
Persian  army,  he  attributed 
it  to  famine,  and  not  to  the 
anger  of  Apollo  ;  *  or  when 
he  explains  the  formation  of 
the  valley  of  Tempe  by  an 
earthquake,  and  not  by  a 
blow  from  Poseidon's  trident.^  He  announces  the  new  era  that 
is  drawing  near,  that  of  rational  statesmanship,  in  the  debate 
which  he  supposes  among  the  murderers  of  the  Magi  on  the  advan- 
tages   and    the   disadvantages   of   royalty,    of   oligarchy,    and    of   a 


ANAKREON."'^ 


»  viii.  115. 

2  Statue  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  discovered  in  the  same  place  with  that  of  the  standing 
Anakreon  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  273),  from  the  BuUeltino  della  Commissione  archeoloijica  communale 
di  Romn,  1884,  pi.  2-3.  Cf.  pp.  33  et  seq.  We  are  enabled  also  to  name  the  statue  of  the 
seated  jioct  bv  comparison  with  the  bust  recently  discovered  in  Caesar's  gardens.  Cf.  Arcliii- 
ologische  Zellnnr/,  1884,  pp.  151  et  seq. 

'  vii.  l-i9. 
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(U'liiocratic  government.^  He  would  be  even  of  our  own  time  if,  after 
saying  that  success  will  follow  reasonable  conduct,  and  defeat  that 
which  is  unreasonable,  he  had  not  added  :  "But  in  the  case  of  those 
who  do  not  determine  on  what  is  reasonable,  the  deity  is  not  wont 
to  favor  human  designs."  ^  By 
these  last  words  he  is  restored 
to  that  period  of  the  world  when 
the  divine  Nemesis  reigned. 

Thucydides  and  Herodotos  are 
contemporaries,  the  former  out- 
living the  latter  only  by  a  few 
years  ;  ^  but  in  the  character  of 
their  minds  they  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent ages  of  Greece.  The  con- 
venient explanations  of  the  his- 
torian of  Halikarnassos  are  not 
satisfactory  to  the  manly  intelli- 
gence of  the  historian  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  that  spirit 
which  contents  itself  with  super- 
ficial observation  is  scorned  bv 
Thucj'dides.  Posterity,  with 
greater  justice,  divides  its  grati- 
tude between  the  two. 


HP* 


^i^' 


HERODOTOS.^ 


Anaxagoras,  Demokritos,  the       i*iisi;iMH^- 
Kretan  Diogenes,  and  above  all 
Sokrates,  begin  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  c.  the  great  epoch  of  philosophy.      I  have  already  explained 
why  I  shall  not  at  this  time  speak  of   the  master   of  Plato ;  ^  but 
it  is  proper  to  mention    here   two   eminent   men,   Anaxagoras   and 
Demokritos,  who  led  the    Greek  mind  into  new  paths. 

Anaxagoras,  born,  about  the  year  500  b.  c.  at  Klazomenai.  lived 

»  iii.  80. 
■'  viii.  60. 

*  Herodotos   died   in   406    B.  c,   and   Thucydides   shortly   after  returning    from   exiie, 
whence  he  was  recalled,  with  others  who  had  been  banished,  in  404. 

*  Bust  in  the  Museum  of  Naples  (from  a  photograph). 
*,  See  above,  p.  86. 
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thirty  years  at  Athens  as  an  intimate  friend  of  Perikles,  who  saved 
him  in  431  from  a  charge  of  impiety,  but  could  not  prevent  his 
being  sent  into  exile.  This  philosopher  taught  that  the  sun  was 
only  a  red-hot    stone  ;   and  he  had    the    same  idea  as  to  the  stars. 

This  was  very  disrespectful  towards 
Apollo,  Helios,  and  all  the  divini- 
ties whom  popular  religion  confused 
with  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  su- 
pernatural was  struck  as  by  a  mor- 
tal blow,  and  until  this  time  Greece 
had  lived  upon  it.  Anaxagoras 
foresaw  the  judgment  and  its  consequences,  and  made  his  escape 
to   Lampsakos,    where    he  died  about  428  b.  c. 

Like  all  the  philosophers  of  the  Ionian  school,  he  sought  an 
explanation  of  the  material  world ;  and  the  ancients  called  him 
the  great  physician,  6  (^ucrt/cwTaro?,  which  brought  upon  him  Plato's 
contempt.  Matter  he  believes  is  eternal,  but 
variable  in  its  elements.  "  Nothing  is  cre- 
ated," he  said,  "  nothing  is  destroyed ;  that 
which  is,  mingles  or  separates,  is  united  or 
is  dissevered.  Birth  is  a  synthesis,  death  an 
analysis."  A  modern  would  speak  in  the  same  way.  The  force 
which  imposes  these  modifications  on  matter  is  neither  Destiny, 
which  has  too  long  reigned  over  men's  beliefs,  nor  Chance,  —  a  use- 
ful word  to  conceal  ignorance;  it  is  Mind.  Empedokles,  who  was  a 
poet,  explains  movement  by  the  contrary  action  of  two  mythic  pow- 
ers, Love  and  Hatred.  The  atomists  saw  in  the  universe  only 
mechanical  effects  produced  by  the  weight  of  atonic; ;  Anaxagoras 
taught  the  existence  of  an  incorporeal  force,  da-cofj.aTo<;,  immutable, 
thinking;,  and  active ;  not  the  creator  of  matter,  but  its  orderer. 
"All  things  were  in  confusion,"  he  says;  "  Mind,  the  formative  cause 
and  principle  of  movement,  Nov?  o.pxV  '''V'>  Ki.vTjaea)<;,  brought  order 
into  chaos."  Matter  receiving  from  it  a  rotary  motion,  the  heavier 
portions  met  in  the  centre,  the  lighter  on  the  circumference.     For 

'  IK'ad  of  Apollo,  laiiri-IIfd,  three  quarters  front;  in  the  field,  the  signature  of  the 
engraver  of  the  die,  GE0A0T02  EPOEI.  Reverse:  swan,  stepping  to  the  left,  with  wings 
partly  displayed  ;  legend  :   KAAZO  and  a  magistrate's  name,  MANAPQNAS. 

^  Ilelle,  seated  on  a  ram,  preparing  to  cross  the  Hellespont.  Reverse :  fore  part  of  a 
■winged  horse,  to  the  left.     (Gold.    Prolcesch  d'Osten.  fnedita  meiner  Sammlung,  pi.  iv.  fig.  8.) 
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this  reason  the  earth  is  in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Above  are 
the  waters,  and  then  the  aii-,  whose  clouds  keep  it  in  its  phice; 
higher  still,  last  of  all,  fire,  which  has  set  in  a  blaze  certain  solid 
portions  detached  from  the  earth  by  the  violence  of  its  rotary  move- 
ment, —  that  is  to  say,  the  sun  and  the  stars.  As  to  rain,  winds, 
eclipses,  and  other  natural  phenomena,  his  ideas  are  not  entirely 
unlike  our  own  ;  and  further  is  to  be  remarked  a  certain  resemblance 
m  theory  between  him  and  those  modern  thinkers  who  admit  a 
uniformity  of  plan  in  the  creation  of  beings  belonging  to  the  Organic 
Kingdom.  The  Mind  of  Anaxagoras,  which  is  the  soul  of  the 
world,  xfivxr)  Tov  Koa-fiov,  is  spread  throughout  everything,  and  forms 
the  individual  soul  of  man,  the  animal,  and 
the  plant.  It  is  in  all  identical  with  itself, 
but  it  acts  in  them  according  as  the  or- 
ganization of  the  body  enclosing  it  makes 
possible.     Thus  man  is  superior  to  the  ani-  """'  ^°^   , 

t^  ^  DRACHMA    OP    ABDERA.' 

mal    because   he  has    hands    and    a    voice ; 

the  animal  to  the  plant,  as  having  more  organs,  and  hence  more  func- 
tions. Deprived  of  its  necessary  instruments.  Mind  remains  inactive, 
and  individual  souls,  parts  of  the  universal  soul,  die  with  the  bodies 
which  perish,  or  at  least  lose  their  spiritual  individuality. 

The  impression  produced  by  this  doctrine  was  very  great.  A 
century  later  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  philosopher  of  Klazomenai 
with  admiration.  "  Whosoever  affirmed  Mind,"  he  says,  "  as  in 
animals  so  also  in  Nature,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  system  of  the 
world  and  of  the  entire  harmony  of  it,  the  same  appeared,  as  it 
were,  of  sober  temperament  in  comparison  with  the  vain  theorists 
of  the  earlier  ages."^ 

But  the  Mind  of  Anaxagoras,  which  in  order  to  organize  the 
world  had  omniscience  and  reason,  had  no  knowledge  of  goodness 
or  justice.  It  was  an  intelligent  natural  force;  it  was  not  the 
personal  God  of  conscience ;  the  moral  government  of  the  world 
was  not  in  its  jurisdiction.  However,  the  great  builder  of  the 
kosmos  was  found,  and   a   patli   opened  by   which   humanity  might 

•  En  HP0*ANE02.  Head  of  Hermes,  wearing  the  petasos,  left  profile;  before  it  the 
caduceus.  The  field  is  outlined  by  a  square.  Reverse :  griffin  leaping  to  the  left  (Prokesch 
d'Osten,  Inerlila  meiner  Sammlunq,  pi.  i.  fig.  4). 

*  Metaphysics,  i.  ch.  iii.     [Englisli  translation  by  the  Rev.  .John  H.  M'Mahon,  p.  17.] 
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advance  to  the  conception  of  the  divine  unity.  It  vv^as  the  work 
of  the  Sokratic  schools  to  give  to  the  immaterial  principle  of 
Anaxagoras  those  attributes  which  the  human  reason  conceives 
to  make  up  the  idea  of  Providence ;  but  the  efforts  of  Sokrates 
and  Plato  were  not  enough  to  anticipate  the  revelation  which  at 
a  later  day  Saint  Paul  made  to  the  Athenians  of  "  the  Unknown 
God." 

The  date  of  the  birth  of  Demokritos  is  at  some  point  between 
494  and  460  b.  c,  —  probably  nearer  the  latter  year  than  the  former. 

The  date  of  his  death  is  also  uncertain, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  lived  a  hundred 
and  nine  years.  He  travelled  much,  from 
Egypt  to  Magna  Graecia,  where  he  studied 
the  doctrines  of  the  Eleatic  and  Pytha- 
^,^„. ^^  .^^^fTi  gorean    schools,  whose    principles   he  op- 

DIDRACHM    OP    ABDEUA.'  o  J  f  L  i 

posed.  It  is  supposed  that  he  also  went 
into  Persia  and  Chaldsea  to  interrogate  the  Magi.  This  was  a 
journey  that  the  Greeks  liked  to  represent  their  great  men  as 
making,  it  being  thought  that  the  source  of  all  wisdom  was  in  the 
East ;  and  they  also  gave  him  Leukippos,  as  an  instructor,  although 
we  cannot  distinguish  in  the  atomistic  doctrine  the  part  of  the  mas- 
ter and  that  of  the  pupil.  It  is  maintained  even  that,  as  an 
obscure  listener  amid  the  crowd,  he  heard  at  Athens  the  teach- 
ings of  Sokrates  and  Anaxagoras.  We  will  not  repeat  here  the 
anecdotes  concerning  the  displeasure  of  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Abdera  towards  him  when  they  believed  him  a  spendthrift  and 
a  fool,  nor  their  admiration  of  him  after  he  had  read  in  public 
his  Meya?  StaKocr/Ao? ;  and  the  smile  that  was  often  seen  upon 
his  lips  seems  to  indicate  only  the  scornful  indifference  of  the 
philosopher  for  the  vain  pleasures  or  useless  griefs  of  men.  Tran- 
quillity of  soul  was  to  him  the  sovereign  good ;  he  did  not  place 
his  happiness  in  perishable  advantages,  like  wealth,  honors,  and 
power.  The  wise  man  should  be  astonished  or  excited  at  nothing ; 
and  this  philosophic  indifference  is  in  fact  a  part  of  wisdom. 
Demokritos  says,  "Respect  thy  reason,  and  ask  from  it  nothing 
unworthy,"  —  a  noble  sentiment,  for  all    morality  consists    in   two 

1  ABAHPTTEQN.     Griffin  soatetl  to  the  left,  with  lifted    paw.      Reverse  :    EFIMOAHArO- 
[PES2].     A  dancing-girl,  turning  to  the  left,  wearing  on  hi-r  head  a  high  l-alalliot:. 
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words :  self-respect,  which  keeps  a  man  remote  from  every  degrad- 
ino-  act,  and  the  conviction  of  duty,  which  requires  all  sacrifices 
that  may  be  needful. 


DEMOKRITOS.' 


The  ancients  attribute  to  Demokritos  seventy-two  works,  which 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments ;  and  they  liken 
him  to  Plato  for  brilliancy  of  style,  and  to  the  Stagyrite  for  scientific 
curiosity. 

His  atomic  theory  is  especially  that  by  which  he  is  known. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  that  doctrine  of  "  the  indivisibles  " 

'  Marble  of  the  Museum  of  Naples  (from  a  photograph).  The  name  given  to  this  bust 
is  of  doubtful  authenticitv. 
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which,  drawn  by  weight  or  motion,  float  eternally  in  infinite  space; 
come  in  contact  with  one  another,  combine,  and  form  the  world, 
with  the  individuals  which  it  contains ;  then  separate,  to  make  up 
other  combinations  ;  so  that  all  is  transformed,  and  nothing  perishes. 
Life  itself  results  from  the  meeting  of  more  subtle  atoms,  which 
give  to  man  his  superiority.  History,  less  habituated  than  phi- 
losophy to  explore  this  darkness,  contents  itself  with  saying  that 
the  atomic  theory,  which  admits  of  but  one  being,  the  body,  and  one 
force,  weight,  is  a  naturalistic  doctrine,  such  as  were  those  of  the 
lonians,  of  Herakleitos  and  Empedokles,  who  recognized  no  in- 
corporeal existences ;  that  Demokritos,  denying  the  truth  of  the 
perception  of  the  senses,  prepared  the  way  for  the  scepticism  of 
Protagoras  and  of  Pyrrlio ;  that,  in  advising  men  to  avoid  all  cares, 
and  especially  marriage,  in  order  to  attain  happiness,  his  ethics 
were  the  precursor  of  those  of  Epikouros  ;  that,  final l}-,  he  took  away 
from  the  human  soul  a  support  of  which  men  had  need,  when  he 
taught  that  the  gods  were  a  creation  of  the  human  mind  alarmed 
at  the  convulsions  of  nature.  But  Demokritos  was  not  the  only 
offender ;  a  similar  reproach  may  be  niade  against  the  whole  an- 
cient philosophy.  From  the  day  when  Greece  began  to  interrogate 
reason,  the  gods  were  in  danger.  It  is  the  usual  result.  Imagina- 
tion and  sentiment  had  founded  polytheism  ;  science  destroyed  it. 

The  atomic  theory  is  still  honored  by  the  scientific  men  of  our 
time.^  When  they  seek  to  ascertain  into  what  elements  matter  is 
resolved,  they  can  go  on  neither  to  the  numerical  unity  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  nor  to  the  pantheistic  unity  of  the  Eleatics ;  the 
atom  supplies  them  with  the  physical  unity  necessary  for  their 
combinations.  The  philosophers,  on  their  part,  ask  of  this  system 
how,  from  the  material  world,  subject  to  the  mechanical  laws  of 
movement,  it  is  possible  to  pass  into  the  world  of  thought  where 
reigns  free-will.     But  who  has  unveiled  this  secret  ? 

By  recognizing  everywhere  physical  laws,  Demokritos  rendered 
the  supernatural  useless.  However,  he  admits  the  existence  of 
aerial  genii,  good  and  bad,  but  mortal,  who  were  able  to  reveal  the 
future,  which  supposes  a  divine  government  of  the  world.  Did 
this  contradiction  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  subsisted  in  him  a 
remnant  of  the  popular  belief  in  daimons,  which  he  had  not  been 

'  See  "Vol.  II.  p.  221,  note  2. 
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able  to  expel  from  his  mind  ;  or  was  it  an  act  of  prudence  in  respect 
to  the  established  religion,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  divination,  so 
dear  to  all  superstitious  persons  ?  We  must,  in  preference,  admit 
that  this  great  logician,  Avho  sought  to  find  behind  each  idea  a  real 
object,  clung  to  the  doctrine  of  daimons  to  explain  dreams  and  hal- 
lucinations as  warnings  given  to  the  human  mind  by  these  beings 


HIPPOKRATES.' 


of  superior  intelligence.  We  must  also  recognize  in  this  philosopher 
a  merit  of  a  peculiar  kind,  —  he  was  the  inspirer  of  the  great  poem 
by  Lucretius. 

Diogenes  of  Apollonia  in  Krete,  a  contemporary  of  Demokritos, 
followed  a  very  different  path,  which  brought  him  near  that  of 
Anaxagoras.  He  regarded  the  universe  as  the  product  of  an 
intelligent  Principle  which  had  vivified  and  ordered  it  ;  but  he 
dared  not  establish  this  rational  and  sentient  Principle  as  a  being 
distinct  from  the  world  of   matter.     This  was,  however,  enough  to 

*  Marble  bust  of  the  Villa  Albani  (from  a  pliotocrraph).  The  bust  bears  no  inscription ; 
but  the  head  of  Hippokrates  is  represented  on  coins  of  Kos,  and  the  resemblance  is  striking;. 
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bring  him  into  peril  of  his  life  among  the  believers  in  the  old 
faith. 

it  is  asserted  that  Diagoras  of  Melos  was  a  freedman  of 
Demokritos.  He  was  a  poet,  and  always  a  volatile  person.  At 
first  a  fervent  worshipper  of  the  gods,  he  later 
abandoned  them,  when  they  neglected  to  punish 
the  perjuries  of  a  friend  who  had  deceived  him. 
He  ridiculed  the  mysteries  of  Samothrace,  scoffed 
at  those  of  Eleusis  in  Athens,  and  only  by  flight 
escaped   the  hemlock  or  tlie  barathron. 

As  occurred  in  France  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
there    were    seen    advancing    in    the    Greece   of   the    last    years    of 
Perikles  by  all  the  routes  of  thought  those  bold  miners  who  sapped 
temples.       The    popular    religion    long   de- 
fended itself  ;  for,  with  people  as  with  indi- 
viduals, habits   are  very  slow  to  die.     But 
the  axe  is  at  the  roots  of  the  tree. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Demokritos 
was  one  of  the  masters  of  Hippokrates.  H 
they  met,  the  philosopher  of  Abdera  would 
have  talked  with  the  other  about  his  studies 
of  animals  and  plants.  But  the  great  Ask- 
lepiad    was    one    of    those    men   who    are 

really  self-made ;  and  we  have  another  reason  for  naming  him 
among  philosophers,  for  he  writes  in  one  of  his  treatises :  "  The 
philosopher-physician  is  the  equal  of  the  gods." 

The  Hellenes  raised  Asklepios  to  divine  honors,  and  Homer 
praises  the    learning    of   his  sons    Podaliros    and    Machaon,    of    the 

'  lEPAC  EniAAYPOY.  Tetrastyle  temple  under  which  is  a  statue  of  Asklepios,  with  a 
serpent  at  his  feet.  (Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  struck  at  Epidauros,  with  the  efEgy  of 
Antoninus  Pius.) 

^  Apollo,  nude,  standin<r,  holding  a  laurel-branch  and  extending  his  left  hand  over  the 
omphalns,  around  which  is  coiled  a  serpent.  He  looks  at  Asklepios,  who  holds  his  staff, 
around  which  a  serpent  is  coiled.  Before  him  stands  a  little  figure  representing  Telesphoros  ; 
Hygeia  stands  at  the  left  of  Apollo,  and  is  feeding  a  serpent  from  a  patera.  Above,  in  the 
field,  is  Fortune  seated  on  a  throne  and  holding  a  sceptre  and  a  cornucopia,  and  Zeus  standing, 
hurling  a  thunderbolt.  In  the  exergue  :  BIZYHNQN.  (Bronze  medallion  of  Bizya  in  Thrace, 
with  the  effigy  of  the  elder  Philip.) 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  a  marble  statue  of  Asklepios,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Naples  (from  a  photograph).  This  is  no  doubt  a  copy  of  the  statue  which  the 
sculptor  Pyromachus  made  for  the  temple  of  Asklepios  at  Pergamos,  reproduced  on  many 
coins  of  that  citv. 
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diviner  Melampos  and  of  his  descendant  Araphiaraos,  who  could 
read  the  future  ;  but,  nevertheless,  Greek  medicine  long  resembled 
that  of  African  sorcerers.  It  was  practised  in  the  Asklepeions, 
by    the   aid   of   a   few   simples    and   many   spells,   by  long  fastings. 
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nocturnal  apparitions,  by  stimulating  dreams  which  acted  on  the 
imagination  of  the  sick,  and  now  and  then  occasioned  a  cure."^ 
Faith,  "  which  removes  mountains,"  can  doubtless  originate  ner- 
vous action  whose  effects  seem  to  work  miracles,  and  yet  leave  the 
sceptical  unconvinced/^      With  the   increasing  spirit  of    inquiry  in 

'  Marble  from  the  eastern  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  now  in  the  British  Museum  (from 
a  photo^aph).     The  figure  is  better  known  under  the  name  of  Theseus. 

^  My  learned  colleague.  Monsieur  Perrot,  tells  me  that  to  this  day  in  Lesbos  it  is 
believed  that  if  a  sick  person  passes  the  night  in  a  church,  the  remedy  needful  in  his  case 
will  be  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  A  very  long  inscription,  found  at  Epidauros  in  1883, 
contains  the  account  of  twentv  miraculous  cures  bv  visions,  dreams,  etc.  Of.  Heme  arche'olo- 
gique  of  August,  1 884. 

'  See  in  the  Ploutoa  of  Aristophanes,  lines  tj41-801,  the  singular  eye-salve  that  Asklepeios 
in  person  prepared  for  Neokleides,  and  the  healing  of  Ploutos,  the  blind  god,  whose  eyelids 


vol..  III.  — 12 
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all  scientific  directions,  the  A.sklepiads,  or  priests  of  Asl<.lepios,  dis- 
covered more  rational  methods,  without,  however,  renouncing  the 
superstitious  practices  which  availed  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
patient  and  secure  his  docility. 

The  cures  being  lucrative,  the  gods  became  rivals  one  of 
another.  Apollo  opened  a  shop  in  competition  with  liis  son 
Asklepios,  and   was  so  successful  that,  in  reward   for  his  services, 


surgeon's    CASE.l 

a  temple  was  erected  at  Phigaleia  in  Arkadia  to  Apollo  Epikourios. 
or  the  Helper.  In  the  course  of  time  the  healing  gods  were  multi- 
plied. Artemis,  Demeter,  Dionysos,  Hermes,  Herakles,  Hephaistos, 
and  even  Aphrodite,  who  could  not  have  been  expected  to  occupy 
herself  with  duties  of  this  kind,  and  the  Egyptian  Serapis, 
received  patients.^  Athene  did  net  wait  so  long.  She  revealed 
to  Perikles  in  a  dream  the  properties  of  an  herb  which  cured 
Mnesikles,  who  had  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  Pro^Dylaia ;  in 
reward,  she  had  a  new  statue  and  a  new  altar,  that  of  Athene- 
Hygeia.  After  the  gods,  the  heroes ;  one  of  these,  Amphiaraos, 
had  so  great  success  that  he  ruined  the  Asklepieions  of  Ijoiotin.''' 


are  licked  by  two  serpents  that  have  come  at  the  summons  of  Asklepios.  By  inscriptions 
recently  discovered,  we  know  that  in  certain  Asklepieions  this  service  was  done  by  dogs 
(Vol.  I.  p.  349,  note  3) ;  and  this  is  easier  to  explain.  Quite  recently  has  been  discovered  at 
Bath  in  England  a  votive  monument  on  which  is  sculptured  a  dog.  On  the  divers  means  of 
healing,  some  of  which  were  very  singular,  see  P.  Girard,  the  Asclcp'eion  d'Alhenes.  Cf. 
Revue  arch,  of  1884,  vol.  ii.  p.  \'i'). 

^  Athenian  bas-relief,  from  the  Bull,  dc  Corr.  hell.,  vol.  i.  (1877)  pi.  y  (Dr.  Anagnostakis). 
The  bas-relief  represents  a  case  of  instruments  for  cupping.  It  contains  three  knives,  two 
curved  scalpels,  and  a  probe  curved  like  a  hook.     On  each  side  of  the  case  is  a  cup. 

^  In  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Kanopos  there  even  were  attendants  whom  the  sick  paid 
for  dreaming  in  their  behalf  (Strabo,  xvii.  17;  Pausanias,  ii.  27). 

'  Cf.  Revue  archeologique  of  1886,  pp.  108  et  neq. 
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These  things  are  common  to  human  nature  in  all  ages,  and 
should  cause  no  surprise.  But  among  these  conjurors'  formula^ 
we  find  sagacious  advice,  and  more  and  more  of  this  in  each  suc- 
cessive age.  '•  The  temple  of  Asklepios,"  says 
Strabo,  "  is  always  full  of  sick  people,  and  its  /i'^^^^  0^% 
walls  are  covered  with  votive  tablets  containing 
accounts  of  the  cures." '  These  prescriptions 
date  from  a  very  early  period,  for  the  Knidian 
Sentences  (Ki/tSiai  Fi-w/Aat)^  are  anterior  to  Hippokrates,  and  must 
have  constituted  a  fund   of  experience  which  increased  from  year 

to  year.  Medicine  became  a  secular 
art ;  physicians  trained  themselves  in 
the  study  of  the  human  body,  as  phi- 
losophers in  the  study  of  the  universe ; 
and  although  anatomical  investiga- 
tions could  be  pursued  at  that  time 
only  upon  bodies  of  animals,^  they 
were  none  the  less  profitable  to  science,  as  in  our  day,  when 
these  experiments  are  making  the  science  of  medicine  a  new 
thing.  In  each  important  city  there  was  organized  a  medical  ser- 
vice, which  was  even  gratuitous  for  the  poor,"^  and  medical  men 
found  students  who  would  pay  for  the  instruction  they  received,^ 
municipal  administrations  which  gave  them  salaries,  and  rich 
patients  whose  fees  often  made  them  independent.  Such,  for 
example,  was  that  Apollonides.  fellow-countryman  and  predecessor 

1  Book  viii.  ch.  vi.  §15. 

2  A  bridled  horse  to  the  right.  Reverse  :  AAPI.  The  nymph  Larissa,  turning  to  the 
right,  clothed  in  a  transparent  veil,  tying  her  sandal  ;  before  her,  an  amphora. 

5  [Three  medical  schools  are  mentioned  by  Galen,  —  those  of  Rhodes,  Knidos,  and  Kos. 
From  the  second  were  handed  down  a  collection  of  observations  known  to  the  ancients  as 
"the  Knidian  Sentences."  —  Ed] 

*  Head  of  Aphrodite  Euploia,  diademed,  left  profile.  Reverse :  in  an  incused  square,  a 
large  head  of  a  lion  roaring  and  advancing  a  paw,  as  if  to  seize  his  prey. 

'  It  is  said  that  Hippokrates,  on  his  arrival  at  Abdera,  found  Demokritos  employed  in  the 
dissection  of  animals. 

*  As  to  the  charity  of  the  .ancients,  see  History  of  Rome.  vi.  92-12.1.  An  inscription 
enumeriites,  among  other  hberalities,  icni  to  fnapKca-m  hrjfioala  t-oIs  firtKovpias  heoiiivois  (Bull,  de 
Corr.  hell.,  March,  1887,  p.  158). 

'  .\s  is  proved  by  this  passage  in  the  Prolaqoras  of  Plato  :  "  'Tell  me.  Hippokrates,  if  yon 
went  to  your  friend  of  Kos  and  carried  him  a  sum  of  money,  and  you  were  asked  why  you  did 
so,  what  should  you  answer  ? '  '  That  I  gave  him  the  money  because  he  is  a  phvsician.'  '  For 
what  purpose?'  'In  order  to  become  a  physician  myself.'"  In  book  iv.  of  the  Laws,  Plato 
speaks  of  the  medical  profession  as  regularly  established  in  all  the  cities. 
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of  Hippokrates,  who  cured  a  Persian  noble,  and  for  this  was  highly 
renowned  at  the  court  of  Susa  (but  the  Greek  became  guilty  of 
an  intrigue  with  his  patient's  wife,  in  consequence  of  which  hi; 
was  put  to  death j;  such  also  was  Demokedes  of  Krotona  and 
Ktesias  of  Knidos,  the  one  court  physician  to  Darius,  the  other 
to   Artaxerxes  Mnemon.' 

In  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  two  rival  schools  were  famous  iu 
Greece,  —  that  of  Knidos  and  that  of  Kos.  Hippokrates  belonged 
to  the  latter  school.  He  was  born  about  460  b.  c,  the  son  of 
an     Asklepiad     who    claimed     descent     in     the     direct    line    from 

Asklepios,  and  on  the  distaff  side  from 
Herakles ;  and  he  died  at  Larissa  in  Thes- 
saly  at  a  very  advanced  age.  His  legiti- 
mate renown  gave  occasion  for  many 
famous  anecdotes  to  be  in  circulation  about 

DRACHMA    OF    KOS.'-* 

him  in  ancient  times :  he  was  said  to  have 
refused  presents  offered  him  by  Artaxerxes ;  to  have  put  a  stop  to 
the  pestilence  a;t  Athens ;  to  have  cured  the  son  of  a  Macedo- 
nian king  of  that  love-sickness  from  which  the  son  of  Seleucus 
Nicator  suffered.  Modern  history  with  regret  rejects  these  anec- 
dotes ;  but  the  fame  of  Hippokrates  is  great  enough  for  him  to 
do  without  them.  His  principal  honor  is  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  accept  anything  but  well  -  authenticated  facts.  He  is  not  fond 
of  hypotheses ;  in  his  A2}liorisms  he  founds  the  art  of  healing 
upon  experience,  and  his  life  was  one  continued  effort  to  draw 
medical  rules  out  of  the  chaos  of  empiricism.  He  travelled  much, 
studying  man,  the  circumstances  of  human  life,  the  votive  tablets 
left  by  those  who  had  been  healed  in  the  Asklepieions,  the 
memoranda  preserved  in  the  temples,  and  tlie  methods  employed 
there. 

The  school  of  Knidos,  in  representing  as  distinct  diseases  all 
the  different  symptoms  observed,  created  a  multitude  of  patho- 
logical species,  for  each   one  of  wliicli   the  treatment  varied.     The 

'  Head  of  Asklepios,  right  profile,  with  olive-wreath.  Reverse ;  KQI  ArH21A2.  The 
staff  of  Asklepios,  round  which  a  serpent  is  coiled;  in  the  field,  A,  a  mint-mark  ;  around  the 
field,  an  olive-wreath. 

"  Demokedes,  who  cured  Darius  of  a  severe  sprain,  employed,  no  doubt,  orthopedic  means, 
—  at  least,  Aristotle  sa,ys  (PoUt.,  viii.  4)  that  certain  mechanical  instruments  were  used  to  kei'i> 
the  body  erect. 
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danger  was  of  losing  one's  way  in  seeking  the  evil  where  it 
was  not.  At  Kos.  the  different  phases  of  the  ascertained  disease 
were  followed  in  order  to  attack  the  real  enemy ;  the  number  of 
remedies  was  reduced,  instead  of  being  increased,  as  diseases  were 
simplified  by  referring  them  to  a  few  morbid  affections.  But  in 
givino-  its    entire    attention  to  the   developments  of    the    evil,  the 


THK    PLANE-TREE    OF    HIPPOKRATES    AT    KOS.^ 


school    of    Kos    neither    studied    sufficiently  its  seat,   nor  the  ana- 
tomic condition ;  and  here  was  its  weakness. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  details 
concerning  the  Hippokratic  sj'stem  ;  but  it  is  fitting  to  mention 
at  least  the  treatise  On  Airs,  Waters,  and  Localities.  It  is  short, 
excellent,  and  the  idea  which  in.spired  it  is  accepted  at  the  present 
day  not  only  by  the  physician,  but  by  the  philosophic  historian  : 
the  influence  upon  a  man  of  his  environment,  in  the  air  which  he 
breathes,  the  heat  or  cold  which  is  about  him.  the  soil  upon  which 

'  From  O.  Benndorf  and  G.  Niemann,  Reiscn  in  Li/kien  und  Karien,  vol.  L  (1883)  pi.  1. 
The  inhabitants  of  Kos  still  give  the  name  of  "the  ])Iane-tree  of  Hippokrates"  to  the  immense 
tree,  many  hundred  years  old,  in  the  public  square. 
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he  lives,  the  food  wliich  he  eats.  Where  a  high  culture  of  the 
mind  has  not  as  yet  equalized  the  conditions  of  moral  life,  the 
mountaineer  cannot  have  the  same  habits  of  existence  or  the  same 
ideas  with  the  dweller  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  oasis  of  a  desert, 
or  in  plains  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  places  so 
different  remedial  agencies  must  differ,  as  the  social  development 
is  diverse.  "  The  human  body,"  says  Hippokrates,  "  must  be 
studied  in  its  relations  with  everything  ;  "  and  he  did  wisely  in 
giving  his  attention  to  that  part  of  the  science  in  which  hygiene 
is  supreme. 

The  science  of  medicine  has  a  twofold  duty :  first,  to  study  these 
external  influences  ;  and,  secondly,  to  examine  the  tissues,  in  order 
to  understand  what  Hippokrates  called  "  the  humors "  (concern- 
ing whicli  he  foi-med  a  theory),  and  —  a  subject  more  interesting 
to  modern  science  —  the  condition  of  the  organs.  Hippokrates  has 
well  fulfilled  the  first  of  these  duties  and  a  part  of  the  second,  so 
far  as  it  was  possible  at  a  period  when  the  dissection  of  the  human 
body  was  forbidden.  "  To  rank  the  observation  of  the  whole 
organism  above  the  observation  of  one  organ,  the  study  of  general 
symptoms  above  the  study  of  local  symptoms,  the  idea  of  what 
there  is  in  common  in  diseases  above  the  idea  of  what  is  peculiar 
to  each  :  such  is  the  medical  science  of  the  school  of  Hippokrates."  ^ 
This  is  what  he  called  2yrognosis,  or  the  study  of  the  patient's  past, 
present,  and  future  condition.  But  this  patient  study  led  to  no 
very  active  medical  science.  An  opponent,  with  equal  malice  and 
wit,  called  it :  "A  meditation  on  death." 

When  we  seek  in  these  old  Hippokratic  doctrines  for  some 
ideas  vital  enough  to  traverse  the  centuries,  we  find  the  "  animism  " 
of  Van  Helmont  and  De  Stahl,  the  ''vitalism"  which  different 
schools  long  taught, —  the  theory,  in  a  word,  which  makes  no 
separation  between  that  which  causes  life  and  that  which  causes 
thought.  We  are  even  more  surprised  to  meet  with  a  thesis  much 
resembling  a  startling  doctrine  very  recently  imposed  upon  sci- 
ence,  namely,  that  disease  arises  from  a  morbific  principle  which 

>  Littre,  CEuvres  (VHippocrate,  i.  45C.  Plato  went  farther  than  Hippokrates;  he  say? 
in  his  Laches :  "  That  physicians  fail  in  most  diseases  is  due  to  the  f.act  that  they  treat  the 
body  without  the  soul;  the  whole  not  being  in  good  condition,  a  part  cannot  be  well."  But 
this  thought  bears  the  stamp  of  Hippokrates. 
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has  entered  the  organism,  and  that  it  is  this  principle  which  must 
be  expelled.'- 

These  are  the  views  of  genius,  and  they  justify  the  words  used 
by  a  master,  and  one  who  had  the  right  to  be  critical  in  judging  of 
human  greatness :  "  When  we  say  '  the  great  Hippokrates,'  we 
speak,  not  of  the  man,  but  of  the  physician."  ^ 

This  title  is  also  merited,  however,  by  the  man  who  wrote  : 
'•■  The  phj'sician  will  always  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  of  his 
patients.  If  there  are  strangers  or  poor  people  in  need  of  help, 
he  will  go  to  them  first,  and  will  assist  tliem,  not  merely  with 
medicines,  but  with  his  money."  The  Hippokratic  oath  is  to  this 
day,  in  what  concerns  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  the  law  of 
the  medical  corp.<?. 


TIL  —  Artists. 


The  fifth  century  B.  c.  is  the  golden  age  of  Greek  art.  "We  have 
spoken  of  Athenian  artists:  let  us  now  consider  those  who  appeared 
elsewhere  in  Hellas  than  at  Athens,  —  those,  at  least,  whose  names 
have  come  down  to  us  with  some  indication  of  their  works. 

Chersiphron  and  his  son  Metagenes,  of  Knossos  in  Krete,  belong 
to  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  for  it  is 
they  who  in  the  sixth  century  began 
the  construction  of  the  great    temple 
of  Ephesos.     To  have  received  charge 
of  a  work  executed  at  the  expense  of 
all  Ionia,  it  is  evident  that  the}-  must 
have  been  the  most  renowned    archi- 
tects of  their  time  ;    and  as  the  tem- 
ple  was  not    finished   until   two   hun- 
dred  and    twenty  years    later,  Ephesos  must  have  been    a  fruitful 
school    of  architectural  art.     We  have  already  spoken  of  Hippoda- 

'  This  thesis  is  correct  as  to  infectious  diseases,  and  even  as  to  some  which  have  an 
organic  character. 

^  Aristotle,  Pnlit..  vii.  4. 

2  Head  of  Hero,  crowned  with  the  l-n/nthos.  risht  profile.  Reverse:  APPEION.  A 
wolf  between  two  dolphins.  The  head  of  Here  upon  this  coin  is  perhaps  imitated  from  the 
head  of  the  statue  which  Polykletes  made  for  the  temple  of  Arjos. 


TETRADRACHM    OF   AEG08.' 
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mos   of   Miletos,  the  constructoi-   of    Peiraieus.     But  we   know  not 
who  was  the  architect  of  the  temple  of  Aigina,  which  seems  to  have 


THE   D0RYPH0R08.-' 


been  the  starting-point  for  the  art  which,  by  way  of  the  Theseion, 
finally  arrived  at  the  Parthenon. 

In  sculpture  there  was  a  great  artist,  wliom  the  ancients  have 


'  Marble  statue  found  in  Hereulaneuni,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples  (from  a  cast 
and  photograph).  This  is  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  work  of  the  Argive  sculptor,  of  proportions 
so  perfect  that  the  ancients  called  it  the  Canon.  See,  on  the  Doryphoros  of  Polykleitos,  a  long 
letter  from  the  distinguished  French  sculptor,  E.  (Juillaume,  an  heir  of  Praxiteles,  in  the 
Monuments  d'Art  antique,  published  by  O.  Rayet. 
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placed  beside  Pheidias,  Polykleitos  of  Sikyon  or  of  Argos.^  The 
artists  of  the  Periklean  age  did  not  limit  themselves  to  any  one 
portion  of  the  domain  of  art,  but  cultivated  it  in  its  whole 
extent.  Polykleitos  was  no  less  eminent  in  architecture  than  in 
sculpture.  He  constructed  at  Epidauros  a  circular  building,  the 
Tholos,  and  a  theatre  which  was  greatl}-  admired  by  the  ancients; 


liRONZE    CO\\.^ 

at  Argos  his  Here  was  the  rival  of  the  Athene  of  the  Par- 
thenon, although  not  of  so  great  size  or  so  richly  decorated. 
Pheidias  dwelt  in  spirit  among  the  gods :  Polykleitos  was  rather 
a  companion  of  men.  He  wrote  upon  the  proportions  of  the 
human  body,  and  applied  his  own  precepts  in  his  Doryphoros, 
which  was  called  the  canon,  or  rule,  of  sculpture.  The  ancients 
divided    the    first    honors    in    statuary    between    these    two    great 

^  It  is  thought  that  he  was  born  at  Sikyou,  but  selected  Argos  as  his  residence.  Quin- 
tilian  (xii.  10)  says  of  Polykleitos :  "  No  one  equalled  him  in  elaboration  of  details  and  in  dignity 
of  general  effect ;  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  give  maiesty  to  his  work.  Though  in  repro- 
ducing the  human  form  he  rose  above  the  reality,  he  yet  failed  in  attempting  to  present  the 
imposing  grandeur  of  the  gods.  In  this  respect  Pheidias  and  Alkamenes  surpassed  him : 
Pliidins  (His  (juam  hominihus  efficiendia  mplior  nrlifex  crerlitur  (Instil,  oral.,  xii.  10).  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  Juno  in  marble,  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  487),  is  a  copy  of  the  Here 
of  Polykleitos,  of  which  Pausanias  (ii.  17,  4)  gives  a  description.  The  coin  of  Argos  (p.  185) 
is  believed  by  Mliller  (Denhrtaler,  vol.  i.  pi.  30,  fig.  132)  to  be  also  an  imitation  of  this  statue: 
so  also  is,  perhaps,  that  on  a  coin  of  Plataia  i  Vol.  II.  p.  20). 

^  Bronze,  0.53  long,  0.25  high,  discovered  at  Herculaneuni,  and  now  in  the  Cabinet  de 
France.  It  is  perhaps  a  copy  of  one  of  the  cows  of  Myron.  Cf.  Gazette  archeologique  (1883), 
p.  91  (E.  Babdon). 
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artists, — to  Pheidias  for  his  statues  of  the  gods;  to  Polykleitos 
for  his  Kanephoroi  (which  Verres  stole  from  the  Sicilians),  his 
Amazon,  wliich    was   adjudged   finer   than   that  of  Pheidias   in    the 


WOUNDED    AMAZON.' 


famous  competition  at  Ephesos,^  his  statues  of  victorious  athletes 
like  the  Diadouraenos,^  and  his  Astragalizontes, — a  group  of  two 
boys   playing   with  huckle-bones.       Myron,  whom   we  might  have 


'  Marble  statue  of  the  museum  of  Naples ;  from  a  pbotogra|)li.     On  the  replicas  of  the 
work  of  Kresilas,  see  Overbeck,  Geschichle  der  griechischen  Plastik,  i.  375  et  seq. 
-  Pliny,  xxxiv.  8. 
'  A  representation  of  this  statue  will  be  found,  Vol.  II.  p.  4.57. 


ODYSSEUS." 
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included  among  Athenian  artists,^  went  farther  in  the  imitation 
of  nature ;  his  bronze  cow  was  famous,  and  even  more  so  was 
his  Diskobolos.  whose  attitude  must  have  been  so  difficult  to 
copy.^  Concerning  Alkanienes,  Agorakritos,  Kolotes,  who  were 
associates  with  Pheidias  in  his  work,  —  also  concern- 
ing Onatas  of  Aigina,  whose  two  bronze  statues  were 
famous,  one  a  Hermes  Kriophoros,  the  other  a  Hera- 
kles,  —  we  know  very  little  ;  concerning  ten  other 
sculptors  of  that  period,  even  less ;  but  we  do  know 
that,  in  the  belief  of  the  Greeks,  the  statue  of  Artemis  at  Ephesos 
fell  from  heaven. 

Polygnotos  of  Thasos,  whom  Kimon  induced  to  visit  Athens 
in  463  B.  c,  lived  long  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissos,  and  received 
Athenian  citizenship  in  reward  for  his  work  in  the 
decoration  of  the  temples  of  Theseus  and  of  the 
Dioskouroi  of  the  Stoa  Poikilc  and  part  of  the  Propy- 
laia.  In  the  Anakeion,  or  temple  of  the  Dioskouroi, 
he  painted  the  nuptials  of  the  Leukippides  with 
Kastor  and  Polydeukes.^  Many  bas-reliefs  of  sarco- 
phagi reproducing  this  legend  are  very  possibly  reproductions  of 
this  painting  by  Polygnotos.  The  Poikile,  a  portico  where  the 
citizens  took  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  was  formed  on 
one  side  by  a  long  colonnade  supporting  the  roof,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  wall  which  was  covered  with  paintings  representing 
the  great  deeds  of  the  Athenians.  Hence  its  name,  Stoa  Poikile, 
•'the  Painted  Portico."  At  Plataia  Polygnotos  painted,  in  the 
temple  of  Athene.  Odysseus  destroying  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
and    in    the    Lesche    of    the    Knidians    at    Delphi    the    taking   of 

'  He  was  born  at  Eleiitherai,  a  Boiotian  village,  —  an  ally  of  Athens,  but  never  a  demos  of 
Attika.  The  cow  of  iNIyron  was  made  the  subject  of  thirty  Greek  epigrams,  one  of  which  is 
translated  by  Martial :  — 

Pasce  greges  procul  hinc,  nt,  quaeso,  bubulce,  Myronis, 
Aes  lelitli  spirans  cum  tubus  exagites. 
«  See  the  Diskobolos.  Vol.  II.  p.  385. 

'  Coin  of  Ithaka,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  represented  a  cock,  with  the  legend  leAKQN 
(bronze). 

*  Image  of  Artemis,  standing,  front  face,  with  bandelettes,  which  fall  from  her  hands 
to  the  ground.  (Nieolo,  height  21  millim.,  breadth,  15  millira.  Engraved  stone  of  the  Cabinet 
de  France,  Catalogue.  No.  1,494.)     See  also  the  Artemis  of  Ephesos,  in  Vol.  II.,  pp.  19fi,  243. 

*  The  Leukippides  were  daughters  of  the  Messenian  chief  Leukippos,  whom  the  Dios- 
kouroi carried  off  and  married  (Fausanias,  i.  18,  1). 


ARTEMIS.' 
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Ilion,  the  descent  of  Odysseus  into  the  under-world,  and  the 
departure  of  the  Greek  fleet  from  Troy.  There  was  still  some 
stiffness  in  the  drawing  of  Polygnotos :  it  was  sculptural  paint- 
ing, which,  however,  while  employing  very  simple  means, 
produced  great  effects.  The  ancients  admired  the  expressiveness 
and  beauty  of  his  figures,  but  they  had  neither  the  grace 
nor  the  dramatic  character  which  the  painters  of  tlie  next 
century  gave  to  their  works.  Painting  and  sculpture  are  two 
sisters  much  resembling  each  other,  and  both  accustomed  to 
follow  the  variations  of  taste,  the  former  often  too  closely,  the 
latter  with  more  reserve. 

Zeuxis,  of  Pontic  Herakleia,  and  Parrhasios,  of  Ephesos,  his  rival, 
are  both  of  a  later  age  than  Polygnotos.  Painting  now  becomes 
more  skilful,  less  ideal,  and  a  closer  copy  of  nature.  Aristotle 
reproaches  Zeuxis  for  yielding  too  much  to  Ionian  effeminacy.  If 
we  may  believe  anecdotes  often  repeated,  but  not  the  more  authentic 
on  that  account,  they  even  were  able  to  produce  optical  illusions,  — 
one  painting  a  bimch  of  grapes  which  the  birds  came  to  peck  at ; 
his  rival  a  curtain  which  Zeuxis  attempted  to  draw,  believing  that  it 
concealed  the  real  picture.  These  are  tricks  rather  than  art.  We 
may  observe  that  both  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  rich  store  of 
ancient  poetry.  Zeuxis  painted,  with  harmonious  combination  of 
light  and  shade,  a  female  hippocentaur,  stolen  by  Sylla  and  sent  by 
him  to  Rome  in  a  vessel  which  was  shipwrecked  on  the  way,  off 
Cape  Malea  ;  an  infant  Herakles  ;  a  Zeus  surrounded  by  the  other 
gods ;  a  Marsyas ;  a  Penelope,  "  the  image  of  chastity,"  says  Pliny  ;  a 
Helen  which  seemed  the  very  Helen  of  Homer ;  and  other  pictures. 
Of  Parrhasios,  ancient  writers  commend  the  contest  between  the 
Lapiths  and  Centaurs,  the  Dispute  of  Aias  and  Odysseus,  an 
AchiJleus,  an  Agamemnon,  a  Prometheus    Enchained,  an    Odysseus 

Note.  On  the  opposite  paf!;e  is  represented  a  relief  from  a  section  of  a  column  of 
the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesos.  Pliny  (^HiM.  Nal.,  xxxvi.  14,  9.5)  says  that  thirty-six 
of  the  columns  of  the  temple  at  Ephesos  were  carved,  and  that  one  of  these  was  the  work  of 
Skopas.  The  bas-relief  represented  here  undoubtedly  belonged  to  one  of  these  columns. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fragments  left  us  of  Greek  sculpture;  the  figure  of  Hermes, 
nude,  the  eaduceus  in  his  hand,  the  petasos  hanging  behind  his  shoulders,  is  particularly 
'remarkable.  Hermes  Psychopompos  is  standing  before  Alkestis,  whom  he  is  bringing  back 
lo  earth ;  behind  the  wife  of  Admetos  stands  the  winged  genius  of  Death,  Thanatos.  See  a 
different  interpretation  given  by  O.  Benndorf  in  the  Bulletlino  della  commissione  archeologica 
communale  di  Roma,  1886,  pp.  57  el  seq. 


RELIEF   FROM   A   SECTION    OF    A   COLUMN    OF   THE   TEMPLE    OF    ARTEMIS    AT    EPHESOS. 
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feigning  madness,  and  also  pictures  of  licentious  character.  Both 
these  painters  attained  great  fame  and  wealth.  Notwithstanding 
the  misfortunes  of  the  times,  Greece  had  gold  for  her  favorite 
artists.  Archelaos,  the  king  of  Macedon, 
paid  Zeuxis  four  hundred  minai  for  the 
paintings  in  his  palace,  and  Parrhasios  ap- 
peared in  public  clad  in  a  purple  robe 
frinsred  with  gold.  He  believed  himself 
"  the  master  of    elegance  "   as  well  as    the 

master  of  his  art,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  inclined  to  effemi- 
nate grace.  "  His  Theseus,"  said  Euphranor,  "  has  fed  on  roses ; 
mine,  on  flesh." 


STATER   OF    ELEKTUO-N.^ 


GREEK    PAINTING.'' 

In  European  Greece,  Sikyon  and  Thebes  had  a  few  famous 
painters,  —  Timanthes,  who  gained  the  victory  over  Parrhasios  in  a 
trial  of  skill,  the  subject  being  the  contest  between  Aias  and 
Odysseus  for  the  weapons  of  Achilleus  ;  Pausias,  whose  work  was 
graceful  rather  than  strong ;  and  the  Boiotian  Aristeides,  who  gave 
his  figures  the  expression  of  feeling  which  Aristotle  reproaches 
Zeuxis  for  not  bestowing  upon  his,  to  i0o<;.     But  it  is   in  a  later 


'  Herakles  as  a  youth,  and  Iphikles  struggling  with  serpents ;  under  them  the  tunny- 
fish,  emblem  of  the  city  of  Kyzikos.  Reverse :  incused  square.  Pliny  mentions  a  picture  of 
Zeuxis,  of  which  this  coin  is  the  type  and  probably  the  reproduction. 

^  Vase  from  the  manufactory  of  Exekias.  The  reverse  of  this  vase  is  represented, 
Vol.  I.  513  (from  the  Monumenli  dell'  Instil.  archeoL,  vol.  ii.  pi.  22).  Achilleus  and  Aias, 
designated  by  their  names  in  the  genitive  (AIANTOS  and  AXIVEOs)  are  represented  seated 
and  playing  with  dice;  they  are  counting  the  points.  Achilleus  has  four  (TEsAPA),  and 
Was  three  (TPIA). 

VOL.  III.  —  13 
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age  that,  with  Lysippos  and  Paraphilos,  the    school  of  Sikyon  had 
its  most  splendid  period. 

As  we  see  how  painters  and  sculptors  drew  their  inspiration 
from  Homer,  we  are  led  to  say  that  the  Iliad  was  the  Greek  Bible, 
as  well  in  an  artistic  as  in  a  religious  sense.  As  the  mediaeval 
chui'ches  of  Europe  were,  with  their  painted  windows,  a  great  book 
of  Scriptural  instruction,  so  on  the  walls  and  pediment  of  Greek 
temples  were  reproduced  the  legends  which  spoke  to  men's  eyes 
of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Hellenic  race.  Moreover,  while  art 
was  never  anything  more  in  Rome  than  a  foreign  importation,  in 
Greece  it  sprang  from  the  very  heart  of  the  counti-y ;  and  this 
was  the  secret  of  its  greatness.' 


IV.  —  Conclusion. 

In  this  review  of  the  condition  of  the  Hellenic  world  in  the 
fifth  century  B.  c.  we  have  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
shadow  lying  across  Ionia,  once  so  brilliant,  there  is  life  and 
activity  everywhere.  Heads  think,  and  hands  are  busy ;  master- 
pieces in  art  are  numerous.  The  Mede  and  the  Carthaginian 
have  been  conquered.  There  is  no  further  anxiety ;  there  is 
extreme  self-confidence  and  indefatigable  ardor.  Victory  has 
lifted  this  little  nation  abo\'e  itself ;  its  activity  is  developed  in 
every  direction  ;  its  mind  rises  to  the  highest  regions  of  thought ; 
while  its  temples,  statues,  and  paintings  give  to  earth  a  new 
adornment,  and  make  for  man,  as  it  were,  a  second  nature,  in 
the    midst  of  which  a  bold    and  free  intellect    moves  at  its  ease. 

The    centre    and,    so    to    speak,    the    hearth    whence    this    life 

1  We  liave  remarked  (Vol.  II.  chap.  xiii.  §  2)  the  influence  of  the  East  upon  the 
Greek  mind ;  we  might  also  speak  of  the  reaction  of  Greek  upon  Asiatic  art.  Teleplianes  of 
I'hokis  was  probably  not  the  only  sculptor  in  Greece  whom  the  Persian  kings  employed  in 
the  decoration  of  Persepolis.  Pliny  says  that  this  artist  should  be  ranked  with  Myron  and 
Polykleitos.  See  the  Arl  antique  rle  la  Perse,  of  Marcel  Dieulafoy,  and  La  Perse,  la  Clialdee 
el  la  Sitsiane  of  Madame  Jane  Dieulafoy.  According  to  these  dauntless  travellers,  in  the 
valley  of  Poulvar-Koud,  which  extends  to  Persepolis.  are  found  remains  of  buildings  erected 
by  Cyrus  after  the  concjuest  of  Asia  Minor.  The  influence  of  Greek  artists  is  recognizable 
in  them,  as  also  at  Persepolis  itself,  in  the  buildings  of  the  Achaimenid  dynastj'  (Darius, 
Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  Ochus).  But  these  edifices  reveal  a  composite  art,  —  Greek,  Assyrian, 
and  Egyptian. 
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radiates  is  Athens,  the  city  to  which  so  many  other  cities  sent, 
for  the  temple  at  Eleusis,  the  first-fruits  of  their  harvests,^  and 
to  which  Plato  was  forced  to  render  this  homage :  that  in 
relation  to  Greece  she  was  the  Prytaneion  of  wisdom.^  From 
Athens  came  also  the  greatest  political  idea  of  the  time,  the  idea 
of  Perikles,  who  made  a  last  attempt  to  unite  fraternally  all  the 
diiferent  scions  of  the  Hellenic  race.  At  his  desire,  twenty  old 
men  were  chosen ;  of  these,  five  went  to  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and 
of  the  Islands,  five  to  those  of  the  Hellespont  and  Thrace,  five  to 
Central  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesos,  and  five  to  Euboia  and 
Thessaly.  These  men,  ministei's  of  peace,  were  the  bearers  of  a 
decree  convoking  at  Athens  deputies  -from  all  Greece  to  deliberate 
upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  temples  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  vows  made  to  the  gods  during  the 
war,  and  lastly  upon  the  means  to  be  taken  for  establishing  secu- 
rity of  the  seas  and  peace  among  all  the  Hellenes.''  It  would 
have  been  an  imposing  spectacle,  that  of  Greece 
assembled  upon  the  Akropolis,  discussing  with 
Perikles  the  greatest  interests,  united  in  one 
holy  design,  religious  and  patriotic.     Never  would 

,  ,  ,  ^  ■!•    1      I-  COIN    OF    SALAMIS.* 

the  sun  have  shone  upon  a  more  beautiful  fes- 
tival, for  it  would  have  been  that  of  peace  and  civilization.  If 
to  Marathon  and  Salamis  we  owe  Aischylos,  Sophokles,  Herodo- 
tos,  and  Pheidias,  can  it  be  doubted  that  other  talent  and  new 
masterpieces  would  have  resulted  from  this  fortunate  union  of  the 
whole  Hellenic  world  ? 

Sparta  caused  this  project  to  be  shamefully  repulsed.  She 
feared  lest  Athens  would  appear  as  the  metropolis  of  Greece,  and, 
growing  great  by  her  services  and  her  fame,  would  cast  into  the 
shade  the  envious  and  sterile  city  hidden  among  the  reeds  of  the 
Eurotas.  Instead,  therefore,  of  receiving  the  States-General  of 
Greece,    Athens    beheld   war    advancing    towards    her   gates.     And 

*  Isokrates,  Paneg.,  31,  and  Bull,  de  Corr.  helte'n.,    iv.  225. 

^  In  the  Protafjoras.  Perikles,  in  the  funeral  oration  (Thucyd.,  ii.  37),  says  that  many  of 
the  Greeks  imitated  the  laws  of  Athens;  and  Demosthenes  {Against  Timokrates) :  "Many 
States  have  adopted  your  laws." 

»  Plutarch,  Perikles,  17. 

*  Head  of  the  nymph  Salamis,  right  profile.  Reverse;  2A.\AMINl[aN].  Sword  and 
shield  (bronze). 
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this  war  was  destined  to  continue  until  it  had  accomplished, 
against  all,  and  in  every  place,  its  work  of  destruction ;  until  it 
had  degraded  the  Greek  character  and  broken  down  that  civili- 
zation which  was  nevertheless  so  fruitful  that  its  fragments, 
sown  in  other  lands,  sufficed  to  re -animate  for  a  moment 
the  old  exhausted  East,  and  call  to  life  the  younger  and  still 
barbaric  West. 

1  Gold  medallion,  discovered  at  Kertsch,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hermitage  at 
St.  Petersburg  (from  the  Mitlheiluuyen  d.  d.  archaol  Inslit.  in  Allien,  vol.  viii.,  1883,  pi.  xv.  No.  2). 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  medallion  with  the  gem  of  Aspasios  represented  p.  124; 
the  two  artists  were  manifestly  inspired  by  the  statue  of  Pheidias.  [This  medallion  is 
described  by  Rayet  in  his  JLtudes  d'Arche'ologie  et  d'Arl,  p.  211,  as  the  central  plaque  in  one  of 
a  pair  of  ear-pieces  attached  to  a  gold  diadem  found  in  the  great  tumulus  of  Koal-Oba,  near 
Kertsch.  "On  this  circular  plaque,"  he  says,  "is  a  head  of  Athene  in  repousse,  three 
quarters  front.  The  helmet  of  the  goddess  is  richly  decorated.  The  crest  is  supported  by  a 
sphinx,  and  the  two  lateral  \6(poi  by  figures  of  Pegasos.  Heads  of  griffins  appear  above  the 
visor.  This  is  evidently,  like  the  famous  intaglio  of  Aspasios  in  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  a 
free  imitation  of  the  Parthenos  of  Pheidias."  He  adds  in  a  note  that  Dubrux  believes  these 
two  jewels  to  have  been  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  dead  king,  Ijut  that  in  his  own  opinion 
the  position  in  which  they  were  found  in  the  tumulus  makes  it  quite  certain  they  were  ear- 
pieces attached  to  the  diadem.  —  Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  XXni. 

THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAE  PEOM  431  TO  429  B.O. 

I.  —  War    BETWEEJf    KORKYRA    AND    CORINTH    (434    B.  c),    AND 

Revolt  of  Potidaia  (432  b.  c). 

THE  monarchical  form  of  government,  abolished  in  all  the 
Greek  States  except  Sparta,  had  been  everywhere  replaced 
by  an  oligarchy :  this  in  its  turn  had  been  obliged  to  make  con- 
cessions, increasing  daily,  to  the  democratic  spirit.  But  tins 
movement  had  not  been  the  same  in  all  cases.  Some  cities  were 
in  advance  of  others.  At  the  two  opposite  points  stood  Athens 
and  Sparta,  the  two  representatives  of  this  multiform  Greek  life : 
the  one  now  purely  democratic,  the  other  invincibly  aristocratic. 
Between  these  two  there  was  room  for  many  gradations;  but  the 
nearer  a  city  came  in  its  form  of  government  to  one  or  the 
other,  the  more  it  tended  to  form  alliance  with  that  one  it  most 
resembled.  Hence  between  the  two  rivals  a  struggle  for  influence, 
which  ended  by  arming  one  half  the  Greek  world  against  the 
other   half. 

While  Athens  gathered  around  her  the  people  of  the  islands 
and  of  the  sea-coast,  the  allies  of  Sparta  were  the  inland  cities. 
To  the  Athenian  empire  now  stood  opposed  the  league  of  the 
Peloponnesos.  More  than  a  third  of  the  peninsula  belonged  to 
Sparta ;  and  as  in  the  remainder  there  were  but  small  and  feeble 
States,  she  had  no  rival  in  her  immediate  neighborhood,  her 
supremacy    being    accepted    by    all    the    cities    except    Argos.     At 
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home,  over  the  Helots  and  the  Messenians,  her  rule  was  pitiless; 
and  her  life  presented,  instead  of  the  fruitful  activity  of  Athens, 
only  a  barbaric  idleness,  useless  to  the  world  as  well  as  to  herself. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  m  foreign  relations  at  this  period  the 
influence  of  Sparta  was  the  legitimate  sway  of  a  strong  and 
reasonable  nation.  There  was  no  tribute  exacted,  no  injustice  per- 
petrated. Sjjarta  was  the  head  of  a  league  voluntarily  formed, 
not  the  capital  of  an  empire.  If  an  enterprise  of  general  interest 
called  for  united  effort,  deputies  from  all  the  cities  assembled ; 
there  was  discussion,  followed  by  voting;  and  each  State  furnished 
men  and  money  for  the  common  work  The  liberty  of  each  was 
unimpaired,  and  the  concurrence  of  all  was  much  more  secure 
than  in  that  Athenian  empire  where  the  ruling  city  had  always 
to  fear  the  revolt  of  her  subjects. 

Withal,  it  was  rather  the  circumstances  and  the  situation  of 
the  two  cities  than  any  premeditated  design  of  the  inhabitants 
that  had  given  rise  to  these  two  contrary  systems.  The  ambition 
of  Athens  was,  like  the  indiiSerence  of  Sparta,  the  result  of  a 
necessity.  Most  of  the  Peloponnesians,  an  agricultural  people, 
living  on  small  means  and  willing  to  remain  in  their  native  rus- 
ticity, without  handicraft  or  traffic  or  art  of  any  kind,  I  might 
almost  say  without  wants,  reconciled  themselves  easily  to  an 
authority  which  they  did  not  feel  and  would  have  thrown  off 
had  it  sought  to  weigh  upon  them.  What  would  Sparta  have 
gained  in  treating  them  as  subjects,  in  aggravating  that  great 
curse  of  Helotism  from  which  she  already  suffered  ?  Had  she  not, 
as  it  was,  more  land  than  she  required ;  and  had  not  her  wars 
with  Tegea  and  with  Argos  made  it  evident  that  the  Spartan  peo- 
ple, limited  by  nature  and  their  own  habits  of  life  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  Peloponnesos,  could  not  extend  themselves  beyond  it  ? 
The  deference  of  their  allies  gratified  their  military  pride ;  and 
since  their  laws  condemned  them  to  poverty  and  a  contempt  of 
commerce  and  the  arts,  they  had  no  need  to  extort  wealth. 

This  nominal  independence  of  the  allies  of  Sparta  must  not, 
however,  be  understood  too  literally.  Thucydides  does  indeed 
show  us  a  general  assembly  at  Sparta ;  but  the  Spartans  them- 
selves deliberated  apart,  and  their  decisions  were  adopted  by  the 
others.     Moreover,  they  required  hostages,  and  kept  these  persons 
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in  fortified  towns,  so  that  Perikles  had  a  right  to  say  of  them  : 
•'  .  .  .  when  they  too  restore  to  the  States  a  permission  to  be 
independent,  as  the  interests,  not  of  the  Spartans  themselves,  but 
of  the  several  States  shall  require."  But  these  cities  had  no 
tribute  to  pay  in  time  of  peace,  nor  had  they  to  bring  their  suits 
before  the  Spartan  courts ;  and  the  appearance  of  free  discussion, 
left  to  the  general  assembly,  concealed  the  fact  of  their  actual 
dependence. 

The  Spartans  had  conducted  wisely  at  the  time  of  the  treason 
of  Pausanias ;  and  they  had  yielded  with  a  good  enough  grace 
when  the  island  cities  wished  to  pass  under  the  sway  of  Athens. 
But  when  that  empire,  which  they  had  not  foreseen,  arose,  the 
old  jealousy  burst  forth.  Each  victory  of  Kimon  or  Perikles 
struck  like  a  knell  upon  their  hearts,  and  they  could  not  endure 
the  constantly  recurring  mention  of  their  rival's  name.  Other 
States  interested  in  humbling  the  Athenians  did  not  allow  this 
displeasure  to  abate.  Athens  had  two  enemies :  those  Greek 
States  whose  commerce  she  destroyed  by  her  own  competition, 
such  as  the  Dorians  of  Aigina,  Megara,  and  Corinth,  who  were 
really  the  instigators  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  the  Persians, 
whom  she  had  humiliated.^ 

Defeated  by  land  and  sea,  even  menaced  in  their  maritime 
provinces,  the  Persians  had  abandoned  all  open  warfare.  But  the 
treason  of  Pausanias  had  shown  them  that  what  they  dared  not 
attempt  with  steel  they  might  accomplish  with  gold ;  and  from 
that  day  forward  there  was  always  Persian  gold  in  Greece.  "We 
have  seen  that  an  envoy  of  the  Great  King  had  endeavored  as 
early  as  the  year  457  to  induce  Sparta  to  attack  Athens.  Like 
certain  potentates  of  another  epoch,  Artaxerxes  had  also  agents 
of  a  different  kind.  Plutarch  speaks  of  a  beautiful  Ionian 
woman,  Targelia,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  most 
influential  citizens    in   each  of   the  Greek    States.      Her  irresistible 

*  As  early  as  429  n.  c.  Sparta  sent  envoys  into  Persia,  and  even  before  the  war  began 
Archidamos  enumerates  among;  the  resouroes  of  Laoeda>mon  the  succor  she  could  draw  from 
Persia  (Thueydides,  i.  82).  The  day  after  his  defeat  Xerxes  began  to  attack  Greece  with  his 
gold.  One  Arthmios  was  sent,  with  great  treasures,  to  make  its  conquest.  He  came  to 
Athens ;  Themistokles  drove  him  away  by  a  decree  which  Demosthenes  saw  engraved  on  a 
bronze  column  in  the  Akropolis  (PInl.,  iii.  42;  Emhaiss;/,  §  271),  which  authorized  any  citizen  to 
kill  him  at  sight  for  having  brought  into  Greece  the  corrupting  gold  of  the  Great  King. 
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charms  of  person  and  mind  subjugated  all  who  came  within  her 
influence ;  and  when  they  were  entirely  at  her  command  she 
gave  them  over  to  Persia.  Thus,  he  adds,  were  sown  in  the 
cities  the  seeds  of  the  Median  faction.  It  was  the  reverse  of 
Aspasia's  reign  at  Athens  and  her  patriotic  influence.  It  is 
evident  that  we  cannot  follow  closely  the  process  of  this  two- 
fold corruption,  so  well  planned ;  but  we  can  judge  of  its  extent 
by  the  effects  it  will  be  seen  to  produce.  Doubtless  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sharp  protests  and  anger  of  the  Peloponuesians  against 
Athens  there  was  a  jealousy  of   her  power;  but  how  many  royal 
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darics  were  there  also  ?  The  ten  talents  granted  by  Athens  for 
"  secret  service,"  ets  to  Beov,  were  not  enough  to  neutralize  this 
fatal  influence  of  the  Great  King. 

The  commercial  rivalry  of  Megara,  Aigina,  and  Corinth,  and 
the  hereditary  hatred  of  Sparta,  revived  by -the  intrigues  of  Per- 
sia, these  —  much  more  than  the  ambition  of  Athens,  so  firmly 
restrained  by  Perikles,  and  much  more  than  her  despotism,  which 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  neither  insolent  nor  cruel  —  were  the  true 
causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Only  on  two  points  can  the  Athe- 
nians be  justly  blamed :  their  judicial  suzerainty,  which  obliged  the 
allies  to  bring  many  of  their  cases  before  the  courts  of  Athens,  was 
an  irritating  and  vexatious  measure ;  and  their  exactions  in  the 
matter  of  tribute  from  the  allies,  which  should  have  been  dimin- 
ished now  that  the  Persians  no  longer  menaced.  But  by  what 
services  had  these  faults  been  atoned  for! 

No  other  origin  for  this  fratricidal  strife  need  be  sought. 
Sparta,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Greek  States  before  the  Median 

'  Zeus  standing,  looking  to  the  left,  holding  a  sceptre  and  a  Victory.  Reverse  :  AXAIQN 
MEFAPEON.  Aohaia,  seated  to  the  left,  holding  a  sceptre  and  a  Victory ;  in  the  field,  TAA2I, 
initials  of  a  magistrate's  name.   (Bronze.) 

^  Zeus  standing,  facing  to  the  left,  holding  a  sceptre  and  a  Victory ;  legend,  a  magistrate's 
name:  EPMOKPATH2.  Reverse:  AXAIQN  KOPINeiQN-  Aehaia  seated,  to  the  left,  holding  a 
sceptre  and  a  wreath.  (Bronze.) 
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wars,  had  lost  this  supremacy,  but  had  not  resigned  herself  to  the 
loss :  the  question  remained  open  between  these  two  States,  repre- 
sentatives of  two  races,  and  sooner  or  later  must  be  settled  by 
arms.  "The  truest -reason  of  the  war,  though  least  brought  for- 
ward in  words,"  says  Thucydides,'  "  I  consider  to  have  been  that 
the  Athenians,  by  becoming  great  and  causing  alarm  to  the 
Laceda&monians,  compelled  them  to  proceed  to  hostilities."  Second- 
ary causes,  which  alone  were  publicly  avowed,  and  the  protection 
due  from  Sparta  to  the  maritime  cities  of  Dorian  origin,  were 
united  to  the  prime  cause,  and  served  as  occasion  for  the  war.^ 

It  began  in  private  quarrels,  which  ought  not,  apparently,  to  have 
brought  on  general  hostilities;  but  in  the  condition  of  men's  minds 
the  least  spark  was  enough  to  set  everything  in  a  blaze.  Greece 
took  fire  suddenly  at  three  points,  —  in  the  west,  the  east,  and  the 
centre ;  at  Korkyra,  Potidaia,  and  Plataia. 

The  island  of  Korkyra,  which  lies  off  the  western  coast  of 
Greece,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ionian  Gulf,  had  been  occupied  by 
a  Corinthian  colony.  This  daughter  of 
Corinth,  often  rebellious  against  the 
mother-city,  became  in  her  turn  a  me- 
tropolis, and  founded  on  the  neighbor- 
ing coast,  fifteen  miles  north  of  the 
Akrokeraunian  promontory,  the  city  of 

Epidamnos  (Dyrrachium).  Colonies  are  or- 
dinarily governed  by  the  same  forms  as 
those  of  the  mother-city.  Epidamnos  had 
an  aristocracy,  as  Korkyra  had.  How- 
ever, a  day  came  when  the  evils  of  this 
form  of  government  led  the  colony  to  desire  a  popular  rule,  and 
a    revolution    took    place.       The    rich    citizens,    being    driven    out, 

'  i.  23.  The  division  of  the  work  of  Thucydides  into  books  was  made,  not  by  himself,  but 
by  the  ancient  grammarians. 

^  T  will  not  even  mention  the  opinion  that  Perikles,  following  the  advice  of  Alkibiades, 
plunged  Athens  into  this  war  to  escape  remlering  his  accounts.  His  entire  administration,  and 
the  estimate  of  it  given  by  Thucydides,  protest  against  these  anecdotes,  which  render  study  and 
reflection  unnecessary.     Things  so  unworthy  must  be  left  to  Aristophanes.     See  above,  p.  7(5. 

'  Cow  suckling  her  calf.  Reverse:  AYP  (Dyrrachium).  Square:  in  the  centre  of  whicli 
are  rows  of  finials  representing  the  gardens  of  Alkinoos.     In  the  exergue,  a  club. 

■•  KOPKYPAI  Fore  part  of  an  o.x,  to  the  right.  Reverse:  rectangular  figure  divided 
into  two  squares;  in  the  centre  of  each  is  a  flower.  Tbis  type  represents  the  gardens  of 
Alkinoos ;  at  the  side  a  kantharos,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  a  star. 
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made  alliance  with  the  Taulentians,  a  barbarous  tribe  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  did  so  much  harm  to  Epidainnos  that  the  colony 
applied  for  assistance  to  their  metropolis,  Korkyra,  and  failing 
to  obtain  it,  souglit  aid  from  their  remoter  ancestress,  Corinth. 
They  reminded  the  Corinthians  that  it  was  one  of  themselves  who, 
according  to  custom,  had  presided  at  the  foundation  of  Epidamnos, 


5oKU 

MAP   OF    THE    ISLAND   OF    KORKYRA    AND    THE    COAST    OF    EPEIROS. 


and  added  further  that  the  Delphic  oracle  had  ordered  them  to 
deliver  themselves  up  to  Corinth.  The  Corinthians  "  undertook 
their  defence  both  on  the  ground  of  equity  (as  thinking  the  colony 
no  less  their  own  than  Korkyra's),  and  also  for  hatred  of  the  Kor- 
kyraians;  because  although  the  latter  were  the  colony  of  Corinth, 
they  slighted  her.  For  they  neither  gave  to  the  Corinthians  the 
customary  privileges  in  the  general  religious  assemblies,  nor  to 
any  individual  Corinthian  when  performing  the  initiatory  rites 
of  sacrifice,  as  their  other  colonies  did ;  but  despised  them,  as  they 
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themselves  were  both  equal  in  wealth  to  the  very  richest  of  the 
Greeks  at  that  time,  and  more  powei'ful  in  resources  for  war,  and 
sometimes  prided  themselves  on  being  even  very  far  superior  in 
their  fleet ;  .  .  .  for  they  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  triremes  when 
they  began  the  war."  ^ 

Corinth  sent  to  Epidamnos  a  garrison  which  Korkyra   forbade 
her   colony    to    receive    (434).      When    this    order    was    disobeyed. 


BAY  SOUTH  OP  THE  CITY  OF  CORFU  (KORKYRA).^ 


Korkyra,  to  compel  submission,  sent  a  fleet  of  forty  vessels,  having 
also  on  board  the  wealthy  exiles  from  Epidamnos.  At  the  same 
time  she  proposed  to  Corinth  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  a  neutral  city  or  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  Corinthians 
rejected  this  overture,  and  summoning  all  those  who  wished  to 
establish  themselves  at  Epidamnos,  they  armed  two  thousand 
hoplites  and  a  naval  force  of  seventy-five  triremes,  many  of  which 

'  Thueydides,  i.  25. 

^  From  the  Tour  du  Monde,  xxxiv.  334.  This  is  now  called  the  Bay  of  Khalikiopoulo. 
It  opens  south  of  the  point  called  II  Canone,  and  two  small  islands  make  the  entrance 
to  it. 
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belonged  to  their  allies.  But  the  Corinthian  fleet  was  met  and 
defeated  off  Cape  Aktion  by  eighty  vessels  from  Korkyra ;  and 
on  the  same  day  Epidamnos  surrendered  to  the  Korkyraians.  All 
foreigners  found  in  the  place  were  sold,  the  Corinthians  within 
the  walls  were  put  in  irons,  and  the  Korkyraian  fleet  remained 
mistress  of  the  western  sea  (34;]). 

For    tlig    next   two   years    Corinth   occupied    herself    with  great 
preparations    to    avenge  this   defeat ;    she   built   triremes,    collected 

all  materials  for  their  armament, 
and  hired  oarsmen  in  all  the  allied 
States.  This  threat  of  a  formi- 
dable war  at  last  alarmed  the 
Korkyraians.  Up  to  this  time 
they  had  remained  independent  of 
Gi'eek  affairs  and  alliances ;  but 
they  now  felt  the  need  of  a  strong 
ally.  The  Peloponnesian  league 
was  closed  against  them,  for  their 
enemy  held,  next  to  Sparta,  the 
first  place  in  it.  They  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
Athens  ;  and  here  their  envoys 
encountered  those  sent  from  Cor- 
inth on  a  like  errand.  Being 
admitted  to  speak  before  the  pub- 
lic assembly,  the  Korkyraians  reminded  their  auditors  of  the  hostil- 
ity of  Sparta  towards  Athens,  and  the  wrongs  which  Corinth  had 
done  her;  they  brought  out  clearly  the  utility  of  their  alliance  to 
a  maritime  power,  and  the  importance  of  their  geographical  position 
on  the  route  to  Italy  and  Sicily.  "  There  being  but  three  navies 
worth  mentioning,"  they  said,  in  conclusion,  "  amongst  the  Greeks, 
—  yours,  ours,  and  that  of  the  Corinthians,  if  you  allow  two  of 
these  to  come  together,  and  the  Corinthians  bring  us  under  their 
power   first,    you  will  have  to  fight  at  sea  with  both  Korkyraians 


VESSEL   ON    A    CLAY   PLAQUE.* 


»  Fragment  of  a  painted  clay  plaque  discovered  at  Corinth,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Berlin ;  from  the  Antike  Denkmiilcr  lierausijef/ehcn  vnm  knislerl.  d.  Instil.,  vol.  i.  pi.  viii.  3*.  To 
fill  the  vacant  space  at  the  top,  the  artist  has  painted  a  row  of  vases.  In  respect  to  these 
Corinthian  plaques,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  77,  note  3. 
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and  Peloponnesians ;  but  if  you  receive  us,  you  will  be  able  to  con- 
tend against  them  with  the  greater  number  of  ships  on  your  side." 
The  Corinthians  asserted  that  the  Korkyraians  were  men  of  violent 
and  unjust  deeds,  outside  the  common  law  of  Greece,  that  they  had 
been  treated  by  Corinth  with  the  same  consideration  she  had 
showed  all  her  other  colonies,  of  whom  none  complained  against 
her.  They  reminded  Athens  of  the  friendly  conduct  of  Corinth 
towards  her  at  tlie  time  of  the  Samian  revolt,  and  called  upon 
her  to  show  their  city  like  friendship  in  her  present  peril. 

For  two  days  the  people  of  Athens  deliberated  on  this  important 
question :  on  the  first  day  rather  inclining  to  the  side  of  the  Corin- 
thians, but  on  the  second  determining  in  favor  of  the  Korkyraians. 
A  war  with  Sparta  appearing  to  be,  as  the  envoys  from  Korkyra  had 
said,  inevitable,  the  Athenians  felt  it  important  to  secure  the  sup- 
port of  the  second  naval  power  in  Greece.  Moreover,  many  among 
them  cast  a  glance,  beyond  Korkyra  and  the  Ionian  Sea,  towards 
the  alluring  image  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Interest  and  prudence  put 
to  silence  that  which  sterner  minds  called  justice,  and  others  main- 
tained that  in  allying  herself  with  a  people  who  had  hitherto  kept 
out  of  all  alliances,'  Athens  violated  no  obligation.  The  league 
made  was  strictly  defensive,  and  she  engaged  only  to  protect  Kor- 
kyra from  destruction.  This  was  doing  less  than  Athens  had  done 
for  Potidaia,  also  a  Corinthian  colony,  and  one  that  had  remained 
bound  to  its  metropolis  by  ties  that  Korkyra  had  long  ago  broken. 
Potidaia  had  taken  her  place  among  the  allies  of  Athens,^  and 
Corinth  had  never  thought  of  making  this  union  a  casus  belli  (453). 
Ten  triremes  set  out  from  Peiraieus  for  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  officers  in 
command  having  orders  not  to  fight  unless  Korkyra  should  be 
attacked. 

Corinth  had  at  sea  a  hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  and  Korkyra 
a  hundred  and  ten.  The  two  fleets  met  near  the  island  of  Sybota. 
It  was,  according  to  Thucydides,  the  fiercest  encounter  which  had  ever 

^  The  Corinthians  compared  the  situation  of  Korkyra  towards  themselves  with  that  of  the 
.\thenian  allies  towards  Athens.  But  this  was  unjust.  Korkyra  had  long  ago  broken  with 
her  mother-city ;  there  had  even  been  war  between  them.  Corinth  had  not  the  right,  there- 
fore, to  appeal,  as  she  did,  to  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  quarrels  of  a  confederated 
State,  Tois  ■irpo(rT]KovTai  ^vfiftaxovs  avTov  nva  KoXd^fiv,  because  the  Korkyraians  were  not  to  her 
npOfrrjKoirres  i,vfiij.a-j^oi  (Thucydides,  L  11,  5). 

=  See  above,  Vol.  U.  p,  578. 
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taken  place  between  Greeks.  The  Korkyraians  were  defeated,  and 
lost  many  vessels  ;  the  Athenian  squadron,  which  had  kept  watch 
from  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  pi'otected  their  retreat.  After 
some  hours  passed  in  collecting  their  dead,  the  victors  followed  in 
pursuit ;  they  came  up  with  the  enemy,  "  and  already,"  says  Thucy- 
dides,  "  the  paian  ^  had  been  sung  by  them  for  the  advance,  when 
the  Corinthians  suddenly  began  to  row  sternwards,  on  seeing 
twenty  ships  of   the  Athenians    sailing  up.     The  Korkyraians    also 


SLING-MISSILES    DISCOVERED   AT   KORKYRA.^ 


withdrew,  for  it  was  now  growing  dark ;  in  this  way  they  parted 
from  each  other,  and  the  battle  ceased  at  night."  On  the 
following  day  hostilities  were  not  resumed,  the  Corinthians  fearing 
that  their  strength  was  unequal  to  contend  with  the  reinforced 
Korkyraians ;  and  both  sides  erected  trophies  and  claimed  a 
victory  (432).  On  their  way  homewards  the  Corinthians  took  by 
treachery  Anaktorion,  which  they  had  held  jointly  with  the  Korky- 
raians ;  eight  hundred  of  their  prisoners  they  sold  as  slaves,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  more  important  Korkyraians  they 
retained,  treating  them  with  great  attention,  that  on  their  return 
home  they  might  serve  as  friends  to  Corinth. 

Before    sailing    away    they   had    sent    to    inquire   whether    the 

'  [A  h)mn  or  song  originally  sung  in  honor  of  Apollo ;  later,  as  a  battle-song  both  before 
and  after  the  attack.  —  Ed.] 

'  From  Vischer,  Archdoinyisches  und  Epigraphisches  aus  Korlt/rn,  in  his  Kleine  Schriften, 
vol.  ii.  pi.  i.  Nos.  2  and  3.  .  These  sling-missiles  have  passed  from  the  M" oodhouse  Collection  to 
the  British  Museum.  The  first  hears  on  one  side  the  two  letters  BB ;  on  the  other  PC 
(Kopcvdioiv  or  KopKvpaiav) .  The  second  has  on  one  side  a  scorpion,  and  on  the  other  the 
inscription  Evctkuiw,  or  perhaps,  says  Vischer,  (v  <rKdvov  (eu  (TKr/fov)-  (Vischer,  Kleine 
Schrijlen,  p.  8.1 
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COIX    OF    POTIDAIA  1 


Athenians    would    attempt    to   intercept    their   return    homewards. 

"  We  are  not  beginning  war,"  the  Athenians  replied,  "nor  breaking 

the  treaty.     Sail  wherever  you   please,  except  to  attack  Korkyra." 

Thus  the  peace,  it  seemed,  was  not  broken ;  but  after  the  affair  of 

Corinth    happened    that   of    Potidaia,   at   the    other    extremity    of 

Greece. 

This   city,    built    on   the   narrow  isthmus  of    Pallene,  the  most 

southern  of  the  three  points  of  Chalkidike,  was  subject  to  a  twofold 

influence  hostile  to  the  Athenians,  —  that  of 

Corinth,  which    as   mother-city,    sent   thither 

every  year  magistrates,  called  ejndemiourgoi ; 

and  that  of  Perdikkas  II.,  king  of  Macedon, 

who,  at  first  allied  with  the  Athenians,  had 

broken    with  them  on  their  making  treaties 

with  two  of  his  enemies,  his  brother  Philip,  and  Derdas,  prince  of 
Elimeia.  Corinth  wished  to  recapture  from 
Athens  one  of  her  own  colonies  and  a  very 
important  position ;  Perdikkas  wished  to  be  rid 
of  troublesome  neighbors.  Corinth  and  the 
Macedonian  king  came  to  an  agreement  and 
entered  into  alliance. 
At  news  of  this,  the  Athenians  ordered  the  Potidaians  to  destroy 

their  walls  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  to  give  hostages,  aiid  to 

expel     the     Corinthian      magistrates. 

Potidaia  negotiated  at  Athens  for  the 

withdrawal  of  this    decree,    and  also 

at  Corinth    and    at  Sparta   to  obtain 

the    support   of   the   Peloponnesos,  in 

case  Athens  persisted  in  her  demands. 

Athens  did  persist ;  and  immediately 

Potidaia  and,  following  her  example, 

all  the  cities  of  Chalkidike   rose  in  insurrection  (4-82).      Perdikkas 

persuaded   the    mhabitants    of  the    maritime    towns    to    raze    their 


COIN    OF    PERDIKKAS    H 
(454-413   B.  c.)- 


COIS   OF    OLYNTHOS.* 


'  VO{UoTLhaiTiTa>v).  Poseidon  Hippios,  nude,  armed  with  the  trident,  on  horseback, 
facinu  to  the  right.  Reverse:  woman's  head,  archaic  style,  in  an  incused  square,  right 
profile.     (Silver.) 

'^  Froe  horse  galloping  to  the  right.  Reverse  •  the  word  PEPAIK  and  a  helmet  in  an 
incused  square.     (Silver.) 

*  >Ian  in  a  quadnga,  the  horses  stepping  to  the  right.  In  the  field  a  buckler  (?).  Re- 
verse :  incused  square  ;  in  the  centre  of  it  an  eagle  fl.ving  to  the  left.     (Tetradrachm.) 
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walls,  and    to    take    shelter    in    Olynthos    or    on    lands   which    he 

offered  them  in  Mygdonia. 

Sparta  had  promised  the  envoys  from  Potidaia  that  she  would 

invade  Attika  ;  and  was  thus  the  first  to  break  the  thirty  years  truce. 

But  having  sent  them  away  with  this  as- 
surance, and  incited  them  to  revolt,  Sparta 
remained  inactive.  Corinth,  however,  at 
least  sent  them  succor.  Athens  escaped  a 
war  with  Macedon  by  a  treaty  with  Per- 
dikkas,  who  asked  nothing  better  than  to 
remain  spectator  of  a  conflict  where  two 
States  exhausted  their  strength  for  his 
advantage.  All  the  war  centred  at  Poti- 
daia. The  Corinthians  attempted  to  relieve 
the  place  ;  they  were  defeated  in  a  battle 
in  which  Sokrates  rescued  Alkibiades,  who 
liad  been  wounded,  and  was  about  to  be 
captured  by  the  enemy.  The  result  of  this 
victory  was  the  blockade  of  Potidaia,  a 
Corinthian  garrison  and  many  Pelopon- 
nesians  being  in  the  invested  town. 

Defeated  on  all  sides,  the  Corinthians 
pushed  affairs  to  an  extreme.  They  called 
for  a  meeting  of  the  allies  at  Sparta,  and 
accused  the  Athenians  of  having  broken 
the  peace  and  insulted  the  Peloponnesos.^ 
Aigina,  through  fear  of  Athens,  did  not 
openly  send  deputies,  but  in  secret  urged 
on  the  war,  complaining  that  they  were 
deprived  of  the  independence  guaranteed 
them  by  the  treaty.  The  people  of  Me- 
gara  complained   loudly,   having  for  some 

time  considered  themselves  injured  by  Athens.     If  we  may  believe 

Aristophanes  and  those  who  like  to  find  trivial   causes  for  serious 

1  Tlmrydides,  i.  70.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  660.  the  portrait  of  the  Atheni.an  people  drawn  by 
the  Corinthian  orator,  or  rather  by  Thucydides,  which  ends  with  this  trait:  "If  any  one 
should  sum  up  their  character  by  sayint;  that  they  are  made  neither  to  be  quiet  themselves 
nor  let  the  rest  of  the  world  be  so,  he  would  speak  correctly." 

2  Bronze,  discovered  in  Magna  Graecia,  formerly  in  the  Collection  Greau  (No.  961  of 
the  Catalorjue)  and  now  in  the  Louvre. 


GREEK   WARRIOR,  WITH    THE 
CORINTHIAN    HELMET.^ 
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events,  the  tirst  quarrel  between  the  two  States  arose  out  of  the 
abduction,  by  young  men  at  Megara  and  at  Athens,  of  certain 
women  of  the  town.  What  is  more  serious  was  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Megara,  whose  soil  was  only  barren  rocks  or  stony  plains, 
hail  encroached  upon  the  territory  of  Attika,  and  that  they  har- 
bored all  the  slaves  escaping  from  the  Athenians.  Nor  had  their 
treacherous    conduct    in    146    been    forgotten.^      Perikles    obtained 


ROAD    FROM    ATHENS    TO    MEfJAKA 


against  them  a  decree  which  denied  them  entrance  to  the  seaports 
of  Athens  and  of  the  allies.  The  Spartans  remonstrated  against 
this  law.  which  put  a  Dorian  people  under  the  ban  of  half  Greece. 
But  Perikles  objected  that  the}^  had  tilled  the  fields  consecrated  to 
Demeter  in  the  territory  of  Eleusis.  Greece  had  already  more 
than  once  taken  up  arms  for  like  motives,  and  was  to  do  the  same 
again. 

Perikles   contented   himself  with  sending  a  herald  to  carry  to 
Sparta    the    complaints    of    Athens,    "in    moderate    terms,"    says 


>  See  Vol.  TI.  p.  557. 

*  From  the  Tour  du  Monde,  xxxii  42.  The  view  is  taken  on  the  Sacred  Road,  not  far 
from  the  point  where  it  reaches  the  Bay  of  Eleusis,  seen  in  the  distance.  Cf.  the  view  repre- 
sented in  Vol.  n.  p.  39. 


VOL.    III. 
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COIN    OF    MEGARA.- 


Plutarch.  The  herald,  whom  Greek  law  recognized  as  sacred,  was 
slain  on  the  way,  and  every  one  held  the  people  of  Megara  guilty 
i)f  this  murder,  condemned  by  the  most  ancient  of  Greek  customs. 
Solemn  funeral  rites  were  observed,  and  a  statue 
of  the  herald  was  set  up  at  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city,  to  keep  the  memory  of  the  crime  ever 
present.^  The  hatred  between  the  two  cities  be- 
came extreme.  Not  long  after,  a  i^enalty  of  death 
was  denounced  by  Athens  against  any  Megarian 
who  should  set  foot  upon  the  territory  of  Attika.^ 
Tliis  unfortunate  aii'air,  where  the  strict  right  was  on  the  sida 
of  Athens,  brought  on  the  war,  which  the  Corinthians  could  not 
perhaps  have  precipitated  on  account  of  Korkyra  or 
of  Potidaia.  Profiting  by  the  complaints  of  Megara. 
they  represented  the  Athenians  as  an  ambitious  people, 
greedy  of  novelties,  enterprising,  mdefatigable ;  and 
they  reproached  the  Spartans  for  a  policy  of  too  an- 
tique simplicity,  for  their  slowness  and  indiiierence 
in  the  presence  of  Greek  cities  threatened  or  subju- 
gated.    And   they  did    not  hesitate  to  add.  — 

"  For  these  things  it  is  you  who  are  to  blame,  b}-  having  at  first  permitted 
them,  to  fortify  their  city  after  the  Median  war,  and  subsequently  to  build 

the  long  walls  ;  and  by  continually,  up  to  the 
present  time,  depriving  of  libcrtj'',  not  only 
thosr  w  ho  had  been  enslaved  by  them,  but 
your  own  allies  also  now.  For  it  is  not  he 
who  has  enslaved  them,  but  he  who  has  the 
power  to  stop  it,  but  overlooks  it,  that  more 
truly  does  this,  especially  if  he  enjoys  the 
reputation  for  virtue  as  l)eing  the  liberator  of  Greece." 


DEMETER. 


COIN    OF    SPARTA.^ 


*  Letter  of  Philip  la  the  Alhenirins. 

-  MErAPEQN.  Demeter,  holrlin'^  a  torch  in  each  hanil.  standing  before  a  larger  torch. 
(Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  with  the  effigy  of  Marcus  Aureliiis  ) 

'  We  have  seen  above.  Vol.  II.  p.  .'549.  that  the  people  of  Ai'.nna  had  condemned  to  death 
every  Athenian  found  in  their  island.  Among  these  States  hatred  between  neighbors  was 
merciless. 

<  The  goddess  .standing,  holding  in  one  hand  a  wreath,  and  in  the  other  a  cluster  of  wheat- 
ears  and  poppies.  Sardonyx  of  two  layers,  22  millim.  by  15.  (Cameo  of  the  Cabinet  de  France, 
no.  57  of  the  Catnlnr/uc.) 

^  Eagle  standing,  to  the  left,  on  a  thunderbolt.  Reverse-  AA  (AaitcSai/ioKiW) ;  winged 
thunderbolt.     (Bronze.) 
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Athenian  deputies  clianced  to  be  at  Sparta  for  some  other  pur- 
pose :  they  presented  themselves  in  the  assembly,  made  mention 
of  the  services  which  Athens  had  rendered  to  tlie  common  cause, 
justified  her  conduct  towards  her  allies,  whose  relations  of  depend- 
ence upon  her  had  been  of  their  own  seeking,  rather  than  imposed 
upon  them  by  herself  from  m.otives  of  ambition,  who  had  suffered 
more  before  under  the  Persians,  and  would  suffer  more  hereafter 
under  Sparta,  a  State  whose  moderation  no  man  had  ever  had 
cause  to  praise.  They  further  pointed  out  the  woes  which  would 
arise  out  of  a  general  war,  and  ended  by  a  proposal  of  arbitration. 
This  was  a  wise  ending  to  a  brave  speech.^ 


COIX   OF    SPAKTA.- 


COIX    OF    SPARTA.3 


The  deputies  of  other  States  having  thus  been  heard,  the  Spar- 
tans, with  closed  doors,  deliberated  among  themselves.  The  old 
king  Archidamos  spoke  in  the  name  of  his  long  experience,  and 
showed  the  dangers  of  a  war  for  which  Sparta  had  neither  a  navy 
nor  financial  resources,  while  Athens  had  both  in  abundance.  He 
advised  a  firm  but  pacific  remonstrance  in  favor  of  the  allies, 
thus  securing  time,  in  case  it  were  unsuccessful,  to  collect  money 
and  vessels.  As  for  that  .slowness  of  action  with  which  they  had 
been  reproached,  he  conjured  them  by  no  means  to  abandon  it. 
for  it  was  to  this  that  they  owed  all  their  power.  But  the  ephor 
Sthenelaidas  cari'ied  the  assembly  with  him  by  the  impetuosity  of 
his  language  :  he  said,  — 

"  As  for  the  long  speech  of  the  Athenians,  I  do  not  understand  it ;  for 
though  they  praised  themselves  a  great  deal,  in  no  part  did  they  deny  that 

'  Concernin<:  the  speeches  fouml  in  the  History  of  Thucydides,  see  above,  p.  89. 

-  NOMO*YAAKEC.  llelineted  head  of  Paiias,  right  profile.  Reverse  :  APICTANAPOC, 
name  of  a  magistrate ;  the  Dioskouroi  standing,  leaning  on  their  lances ;  laurel  wreath. 
(Bronze.) 

'  rEPONTQN.  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo,  right  profile.  Reverse  :  AA  (AoKtSaiftovlav). 
Artemis,  standing  to  the  left,  leaning  on  a  spear ;  at  her  feet,  her  dog ;  in  the  field,  two  mono- 
grams, mint-marks.     The  whole  surrounded  by  a  laurel-wreath.   (Bronze.) 
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tliev  are  injuring  our  allies  and  the  Peloponnesos.  And  though  it  be  true 
that  they  were  good  men  then  against  the  Mede.s,  if  they  are  bad  ones  now 
against  us,  they  deserve  double  punishment  for  having  become  bad  instead  of 
good.  But  we  are  the  same  both  then  and  now,  and  shall  not,  if  we  are 
wise,  overlook  our  allies  being  injured,  nor  delay  to  assist  them;  for  there  is 
no  longer  delay  in  tiieir  being  ill-treated.  Olliers  have  iu  abundance  riclies 
and  ships  and  horses;  but  we  have  good  allies  whom  we  must  not  give 
up  to  the  Athenians,  nor  decide  the  question  with  suits  and  words,  while 
it  is  not  also  in  words  that  we  are  injured  :  but  we  must  assist  them  with 
speed  and  with  all  our  might.  And  let  no  one  tell  me  that  it  is  proper 
for  us  to  deliberate  who  are  being  wronged.  It  is  for  those  w-ho  are  about 
to  commit  the  wrong  to  deliberate  for  a  long  time.  Vote,  then,  Spartans, 
for  war,  as  is  worthy  of  Sparta ;  and  neither  permit  the  Athenians  to 
become  greater,  nor  let  us  betray  our  allies,  but  with  the  help  of  the  gods  ' 
let  us  proceed  against  those  who  are  wronging  them."  ^  ,( 

After  these  energetic  words  he  himself,  as  ephor,  put  the 
question  to  vote:  a  h^rge  majority  declared  their  opinion  that 
the  treaty  had  been  broken ;  and  the  deputies  being  called  in, 
the  action  of  the  assembly  was  made  known  to  them  (October 
or  November,  432  b.  c). 

The  oracle  of  Delphi  was  then  consulted.  The  Dorian  god 
made  a  response  which  seemed  favorable,  but  did  not  commit  him 
jKisitively.  If  they  carried  on  the  war  with  all  their  might,  there 
would  be  victory,''^  the  Pythia  declared.  Some  futile  negotiations 
preceded  the  actual  beginning  of  hostilities,  so  reluctantly  did  men 
enter  on  this  struggle,  in  which  Greece  dug  her  own  grave.  The 
Spartans  demanded  the  banishment  of  the  Allonaionids,  guilty, 
more  than  a  century  before,  of  sacrilege  in  the  murder  of  the 
companions  of  Kylon.  Tt  was  the  family  to  which  Perikles 
belonged,  and  it  was  on  his  account  that  this  strange  demand  was 
made.  They  also  required  liberty  for  the  Aiginetans  and  the  other 
allies,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  decree  against  Megara.  Thus 
the  oppressors  of  the  Helots  and  of  Messenia,  suddenly  becom- 
ing the  hypocritical  defenders  of  justice  and  liberty,  insolently 
demanded  that  Athens  should  abandon  a  sway  made  honorable 
by  worthy  deeds,  stained  by  no  cruelty,  and  increased  during  the 
time  the  thirty  years  had    lasted,  that  is  to  say,  fourteen  years,. 

1  Thncvdiiles,  i,  SG. 

*  Kara  Kpdros  jroKcfiovai  v'ikt^v  ciretrdm   (Thucydidos,  i.  11 S). 
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by  no  conquest.  The  Athenians  sent  back  reproaches  in  their  turn 
to  the  Spartans.  "  Expiate,"  they  cried,  "  the  murder  of  suppliant 
Helots  slain  before  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  and  that  of  Pausanias, 
whom  you  starved  to  death  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Chalkioikos." 
In  respect  to  Aigina,  they  would  give  the  island  its  liberty,  they 
said,  when  Sparta  on  her  part  should  set  free  the  cities  she  had 
enslaved.  And  in  conclusion,  Megara  deserved,  instead  of  protec- 
tion, that  a  sacred  war  should  be  declared  against  her  by  all  the 
States  of  Greece.  Meantime  the  Corinthians,  much  disquieted,  urged 
matters  more  and  more. 

"  For  many  reasons  it  is  likely,"  they  said,  "  that  we  should  have  the 
advantage ;  we  are  superior  in  numbers  and  military  experience,  and  we 
all  proceed  with  equal  obedience  to  do  what  we  are  ordered.  And  for  a 
fleet  in  which  they  are  so  strong,  we 
will  equip  one  from  the  property  we 
severally  possess,  and  from  the  money 
at  Delphi  and  Olympia;  for  by  borrow- 
ing that,  we  shall  be  able  by  means  of 
higher  pay  to  deprive  them  of  their 
foreign  sailors.  For  the  power  of  the 
Athenians  is  mercenary  rather  than  na- 
tive ;  but  ours  is  stronger  in  men  than 
in  money.  And  by  one  victory  of  ours 
in  a  sea-fight  they  are  probably  ruined  ; 
but  should  they  hold  out,  we  too  shall 
have  more  time  for  studving  naval  mat- 
ters,  and  when  we  have  put  our  skill 
on  an  equal  footing  with  theirs,  in 
courage  we  shall  most  certainly  excel 
them.  ...  We  have  also  other  ways  of  carrying  on  war,  such  as  caus- 
ing their  allies  to  revolt  .  .  .  ,  with  other  things  which  we  cannot  now 
foresee.  For  war,  least  of  all  things,  proceeds  on  definite  principles,  but 
adopts  its  contrivances  to  suit  the  occasion  :  in  the  course  of  which  he 
that  deals  with  it  with  good  temper  is  more  secure :  while  he  that  engages 
in  it  with  passion  makes  the  greater  failure.  ...  As  for  defeat,  let  every 
man  know  that  it  brings  nothing  else  but  downright  slavery,  which  it  is 
a  disgrace   to  the   Pcloponnesos   even  to  mention  as   possible,  and   for  so 
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TREASURY   OP    GELA    AT    OLYJIPIA.' 


'  Restored  plan.  From  Die  A  nsrjrabungen  zu  Oli;mpia,  vol.  v.  pi.  33.  The  arrangement 
a^  well  as  the  decorarion  of  the  biiilflin<r  is  exactly  like  that  of  a  temple.  In  respect  to  temple 
liroperty,  see  above,  Vol.  11.  p.  607.  and  concerninfr  the  treasures  of  Olympia,  p.  84. 
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many  cities  to  bo.  ill-treated  by  one.  In  that  case  we  should  show  ourselves 
inferior  to  our  fathers  who  liberated  Greece,  whereas  we  do  not  even  secure 
this  liberty  for  ourselves,  but  allow  a  tyrant  State  to  set  itself  up  among  us, 
though  we  do  not  suffer  tyrants  to  rule  in  any  one  State.  .  .  .  Nor  will  you 
be  the  first  to  break  the  treaty  ;  for  even  the  god  himself  considers  it  to  have 


HEAD    OF    APOLLO.* 


been  violated,  since  he  orders  you  to  go  to  war.  .  .  .  Do  not  defer,  therefore, 
to  assist  the  Potidaians,  who  are  Dorians  and  are  besieged  b}'  lonians,  —  the 
contrary  of  which  used  formerly  to  be  the  case,  —  and  to  vindicate  the  liberty 
of  the  rest." 

The  Athenian  people,  summoned  by  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
to  reply  definitively  whether  they  would  give  the  satisfaction 
demanded,  met  in  the  general  assembly.  Perikles  spoke,  and  pro- 
nounced so  decidedly  for  the  war  that  the  contrary  opinion  'was 
not  expressed  by  any  one.     He  showed  first  that  the  Spartans  were 

■  Marble  from  Olympia,  from  Die  Ausgrahungen  zu  Olympia,  vol.  ii.  pi.  22,  and  a  cast 
The  entire  statue  remains  It  occupied  the  centre  of  the  western  pediment  of  the  temple  of 
Zeus,  and,  like  all  the  other  fiprures  of  this  pediment,  was  attributed  by  Pausanias  to  the 
sculptor  Alkamenes.  The  subject  treated  was  the  combat  of  Lapiths  and  Centaurs  at  the 
marriage  of  Peirithobs.     Apollo,  with  extended  arm,  is  the  commanding  figure  of  the  scene. 
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determined  to  fight,  that  theii-  demands  were  only  a  means  of 
gaining  time,  and  that  to  grant  any  of  them  would  be  a  base 
concession  which  would  not  even  bring  peace. 

"  If  you  yield  to  these  demands,  you  will  soon  be  ordered  to  do  something 
greater,  as  having  in  this  instance  obeyed  through  fear ;  but  by  resolutely 
refusing,  you  will  prove  clearly  to  them  that  they  must  treat  with  you  on  an 
equal  footing.  Henceforth,  then,  make  up  your  minds,  either  to  submit 
before  you  niv  hurt,  ur,  if  we  go  to  war,  as  1  think  is  better,  to  make  no  con- 
cession, either  important  or  trivial ;  for  both  the  greatest  and  the  least  demand 
from  equals  imperiously  urged  on  their  neighbors  amounts  to  the  same  degree 
of  subjugatit)n." 

He  then  proceeded  to  compare  the  power  of  the  two  States, 
striving  to  inspire  the  Athenians  with  confidence  in  their  resources. 
The  Spartans  had  only  the  treasures  of  Olympia  and  of  Delphi, 
soon  exhausted.  They  had  no  vessels,  and  a  navy  is  not  made 
in  a  day ;  nor  would  they  be  able  to  turn  their  farm-laborers  into 
good  sailors,  especiall}'  while  the  Athenian  fleets  prevented  them 
from  going  out  to  sea  even  for  purposes  of  training. 

"  Men  who  till  the  land,"  he  said,  "  are  more  ready  to  wage  war  with 
their  persons  than  with  their  money,  feeling  confident  with  regard  to  the 
former,  that  tliey  will  escape  from  danger ;  but  not  being  sure  with  regard  to 
the  latter  that  they  will  not  spend  it  before  they  have  done,  especially  should 
the  war  be  unexpectedly  prolonged,  as  in  this  case  it  probably  may  be.  In 
battle  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies  might  cope  with  all  the  Greeks 
together ;  but  they  could  not  carry  on  a  war  against  resources  of  a  different 
description  from  their  own,  since  they  have  no  one  board  of  council,  so  as 
to  execute  any  measure  with  vigor ;  and  all  having  equal  votes,  and  not  being 
of  the  same  race,  each  forwards  his  own  interests,  for  which  reason  nothing 
generally  is  brought  to  completion.  .  .  .  Such  seem  to  me  to  be  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Peloponnesians,  while  ours  are  free  from  the  faults  I  have 
found  in  theirs,  and  also  have  o-reat  advantages  in  more  than  an  equal 
degree.  Should  tiiey  come  by  land  against  our  country,  we  will  sail  agamst 
theirs  ;  and  the  loss  will  be  greater  for  even  a  part  of  the  Peloponnesos 
to  be  ravaged  tlum  for  the  whole  of  Attika.  For  they  will  not  'be  able  to 
obtain  any  land  in  its  stead  without  fighting  for  it ;  while  we  have  abun- 
dance, both  in  the  islands  and  on  the  mainland.  Moreover,  if  we  had  been 
islanders,  who  would  have  been  more  impregnable  ?  And  we  ought,  as  it 
is,  with  views  as  near  as  possible  to  those  of  islanders-  to  give  up  all  thought 
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of  our  land  and  houses,  and  keep  watch  over  the  sea  and  the  city,  and  / 
not  come  to  an  engagement  with  the  Peloponnesians,  who  are  much  moie  ' 
numoroiis  than  we.  If  we  defeat  tliem,  we  shall  have  to  fight  them  again 
as  numerous  as  before  ;  if  we  meet  with  a  reverse,  we  lovse  our  allies  also, 
for  they  will  not  remain  quiet  if  we  ai-e  not  able  to  keep  them  so.  We 
should  lamejjt,  not  for  houses  and  lands  that  we  may  lose,  hut  for  the 
lives  that  are  lost ;  for  it  is  not  these  things  that  gain  men,  but  men  that 
gain  these  things.  '  If  I  thought  I  should  persuade  you,  I  would  say.  Go  out 
yourselves  and  ravage  your  own  fields,  and  show  the  Peloponnesians  that 
for  such  things  as  these  you  will  not  consent  to  obey  them.  ...  Go  to 
war  we  must,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "and  if  we  accejjt  it  willingly,  we 
shall  find  the  enemy  less  disposed  to  press  us  hard ;  moreover  it  is  from 
the  greatest  hazards  that  the  greatest  honors  also  are  gained  both  by 
States  and  by  men.  Our  fathers  in  withstanding  the  ^Medes  —  though 
they  did  not  begin  with  such  resources  as  we  have,  but  even  abandoned 
what  they  had,  and  by  counsel  more  than  by  fortune,  and  by  daring  more 
than  by  strength,  beat  off  the  Barbarian  —  advanced  those  resources  to  their 
present  height.  We  must  not  fall  short  of  them ;  we  must  repel  our  enemies 
in  every   way,  and  endeavor  to  bequeath  our  power  undiminished   to   our 
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Perikles  spoke  wisely.  Later  it  has  been  said,  "  Who  ha*s  the 
sea,  has  the  shore."  This  was  especially  true  as  to  Greece,  a  coun- 
try all  coast,  islands,  peninsulas,  where  life  and  .wealth,  being  on 
the  coast,  and  rarely  in  the  interior,  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  State 
which  held  maritime  dominion. 

Athens  therefore  replied  to  the  Lacedaemonians  that,  as  a  matter 
of  obedience,  she  would  do  nothing,  and  that  she  required  to  be 
treated  with  on  a  footing  of  equality.  This  was  equivalent  to 
saying  that  she  had  decided  to  accept  only  the  decision  of  the 
sword.  Things  were  in  this  position  when  the  affair  of  Plataia, 
following  upon  the  hostilities  at  Korkyra  and  Potidaia,  plunged 
Greece  into  war,  and  by  its  atrocity  gave  an  unaccustomed  bitterness 
to  the  struggle  iust  beginning. 
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II.  —  Capture  of  Plataia  by  the  Thebans  (431);  Funeral  ok 
Dead  Soldiers  ;  Pestilence  at  Athens  ;  Death  of 
Perikles  (429). 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  431  b.  c.  on  a  dark  night,  three 
hundred  Thebans.  couimanded  by  two  boiotarchs,  made  their 
entrance  into  Plataia.  The  inhabitants  were  sleeping,  with  no 
fear  of  danger ;  they  were  awakened  by  a  herald's  voice  calling 
them  to  luiite  themselves  to  the  Boiotian  league.  At  first,  much 
alarmed  and  confused,  they  accepted  the  terms  offered  them  by 
the  Thebans  :  but  soon  discovering  that 
the  latter  were  ver}'  few  in  mnnber,  they 
became  bolder,  made  plans  among  them- 
.'selves,  opening  communication  with  one 
another    by    breaking    through     the    side 

.  BOIOTIAN    COIN.' 

walls  or  their   houses,  set  wagons  in  the 

streets  for  barricades,  and  just  before  daybreak  attacked  the  iuA'ad- 
ing  force.  The  Thebans  were  unable  to  escape,  and  were  all  massa- 
cred or  made  prisoners.  Meanwhile  a  considerable  force,  advancing 
to  their  assistance,  had  been  delayed  by  a  freshet  of  the  river  Asopos. 
The  news  of  what  had  taken  place  quickly  reached  Athens.  The 
Athenians  at  once  seized  all  Boiotians  who  chanced  to  be  in  Attika, 
sent  a  garrison  and  provisions  to  Plataia,  and  gave  asylum  to  all 
non-combatants  from  the  city  (March,  431).  They  also  asked  that 
nothing  should  be  done  in  respect  to  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
taken,  until  the  matter  had  been  deliberated  upon  at  Athens.  But 
when  this  message  arrived,  the  prisoners  had  already  been  put  to 
death.  The  Plataians,  exasperated  at  this  impious  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  at  this  attack  made  in.  time  of  peace,  had  put 
them  to  death  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  eighty. 

This  generous  conduct  on  the  part  of  Athens  was  considered  as 
the  beginning  of  hostilities.     She  had  done  no  more,  however,  than 

^  In  genere.  Head  o£  Demeter,  crowned  with  wheat-ears,  front  view.  Reverse : 
BOIQTQN.  Poseidon,  nude,  standing,  armed  with  the  trident,  holding  a  dolphin  on  his  left 
hand  ;  in  the  field,  a  monogram  and  the  Boiotian  shield.     (Silver.) 
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protect  a  faithful  ally  and  fulfil  the  oath,  taken  by  all  the  Greeks 
on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Plataia,  to  defend  the  Plataians 
against  all  aggression,  as  a  sacred  people.  Sparta  herself  recognized 
this   later.     Her   hesitation    in    recommencing    the  war    during  the 
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Sicilian  expedition  arose,  says  Thucydides,  from  her  fear  lest  the 
gods  should  punish  her  for  breaking  the  second  trvice  as  she  had 
been  punished  by  the  disaster  of  Sphakteria  for  breaking  the  former 
one.^  From  the  beginning,  Athens,  having  all  her  forces  ready, 
could  have  attacked ;  but  she  preferred  to  leave  to  her  enemies  the 
odium  of  striking  the  first  blow. 


'  Bas-relief  from  Tliespiai,  from  Stackelberg,  Die  Grabcr  der  Hellenen,  pi.  ii.,  1,  and 
the  Mitlh.  d.  d.  arch.  InstiL  in  Athen,  vol.  iv.  (1879),  pi.  xiv.  1  (cf.  G.  Korte,  Die  antiken 
Hculpluren  aus  Boeolien,  No.  10,  p.  319,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Mitlheilungen).  The  younj; 
horseman,  wearing  the  sleeved  chiton  and  a  chlamys  attached  to  the  right  shoulder,  held 
in  his  left  hand  the  bronze  reins ;  in  his  right  hand  he  has  a  wand. 

*  Thur  ydides,  whom  Athens  exiled,  nowhere  accuses  her  of  violating  the  thirty  years 
truce.  Aristophanes  had  a  right  to  make  the  Athenians  Laugh,  even  at  their  own  expense : 
we  have  the  right  to  prefer  to  satire  and  caricature,  so  many  times  repeated,  the  truth  which 
springs  from  a  scrupulous  examination  of  facts. 
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Thucydides  thus  enumerates  the  allies  on  both  sides.  Those  of 
Sparta  were  :  all  the  people  of  the  Pelopounesos,  except,  at  the 
beginning,  the  Achaians,  and  during  the  whole  war,  the  Argives  ; 


ATHENIAN   HORSEMAN    STRIKING    AN    ENEMY.l 

outside  the  Peloponnesos,  the  Megarians,  the  Lokrians,  Thebes,  who 
brought  with  her  all  Boiotia  and  kept  down  the  popular  party 
in  that  State  ;    the  people  of  Doris,  who  would   have  been  of   the 


'  Athenian  funeral  bas-relief,  from  the  Arcltaot.  Zeitung,  1863,  pi.  cLxix.  (the  inscrip- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  bas-relief  includes  two  distichs,  of  which  the  hexameters  <are  faulty,  and 
the  name  of  the  dead,  followed  by  the  demotic,  *Xiifur.  Cf.  Kaibel,  Epigrammata  Craeca  ex 
'npidibus  conlecta,  No.  25).  This  bas-relief  should  be  compared  with  the  funeral  monument 
of  Dexileos,  which  will  be  represented  in  a  later  volume. 
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Athenian  party,  had  tlicy  not  been  surrounded  by  enemies ;  the 
Phokidians,  Ambrakians,  Leukadians,  the  inhabitants  of  Anaktorion, 
and  the  Aitolians,  hostile  to  the  Messenians  of  Naupaktos.  Vessels 
were  furnished  by  Corinth,  Megara,  Sikyon,  Pellene,  Eleia,  Ambrakia. 
and  Leukadia  ;  from  Boiotia,  Phokis,  and  Lokris  came  the  cavalry  ; 
the  other  cities  sent  infantry.  The  league  had  no  common  treasury, 
but  Corinth  proposed  to  borrow  the  treasures  of  Delphi  and  Olympia. 
Many  powerful  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily  secretly  promised  money 
and  vessels  enough  to  raise  the  number  of  the  fleet  to  five  hundred 
galleys.  Besides  this  it  was  expected  that  the  Great  King  would 
furnish  gold. 

The  allies  of  Athens  were  as  follows :  on  the  frontiers  of  Attika 
the  inhabitants  of  Plataia  and  Oropos  ;  more  distant,  the  Messenians 
of  Naupaktos,  the  majority  of  the  Akarnanians,^  Argos  of  the  Am- 

philocliians,  the  islands  of  Chios,  Lesbos, 
Korkyra,  Zakynthos,  all  the  tributary  cities, 
Karia,  Asiatic  Doris,  the  Greeks  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Thracian 
Chersonesos,  the  islands  eastward  from  tlie 

BRONZE    C0IN.2 

Peloponnesos  as  far  as  Krete,  and  lastly 
the  Cyclades,  except  Melos  and  Thera.  From  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Koi- 
kyra  ships  were  furnished,  and  the  other  members  of  the  league 
sent  infantry  and  money ;  the  Thessalians  furnished  cavalry.  An 
annual  revenue  of  more  than  one  thousand  talents,  six  thousand 
talents  in  reserve  in  the  public  treasury,  and  the  gold  of  the  tem- 
ples, valued  at  five  hundred  talents,  without  counting  that  which 
decorated  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  available  in  the  last 
extremity,  —  such  were  the  financial  resources  of  the  Athenians. 
Their  military  force  consisted  of  thirteen  thousand  hoplites  for  the 
army  in  the  field,  twelve  hundred  horse,  sixteen  hundred  bowmen, 
three  hundred  triremes  ready  for  sea  ;  and  lastly,  sixteen  thousand 
epheboi,  old  men,  and  metoikoi  guarded  the  walls  which  made 
Athens  and  Peiraieus  one  great  entrenched  camp. 

But  the  two  leagues  differed    in  a  very   important    point :    the 

'  The  Akarnanians  long  remained  the  faithful  allies  of  Athens.  Cf  Diod.,  xv.  36.  In  a 
fragment  of  a  decree  recently  discovered  they  are  oalled  irarpoOev  (j)i\oi  twv  'Adrjvaiav  (Beule. 
L'Acrnpote,  Append.  No.  15,  and  Raiigabe,  A7it.  Hell  ,  vol.  ii.  No.  2,279). 

2  Coin  of  Delos.     T.aurelled  head  of  Apollo  to  the  right.     AH  (At/Xiu.i').     Palm-tree. 
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allies  of  Athens  were  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute ;  Sparta 
asked  nothing  from  hers.  Consequently  defections  took  place  among 
the  former,  while  none  happened  among  the  Peloponnesians. 

When  Sparta  finally  called  her  allies  to  arms,  promising  them 
the  pillage  of  Attika,  the  poor  and  hungry  peasants  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus rushed  from  all  sides  eager  for  the  prey,  and  Archida- 
mos  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000  men. 
Before  crossing  the  frontier  the  old  chief  tried  to  negotiate.  The 
Athenians  made  a  Roman  answer :  '■  Let  Sparta  recall  her  troops, 
and  after  that  it  will  be  time  to  negotiate."  Withdrawing,  the 
envov  of  Archidamos  exclaimed :  •'  This  day  will  be  the  beginnino: 
of  great  woes  for  Greece."  An  earthquake  which  shook  the  sacred 
island  of  Delos  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  gods  confirmed  this 
mournful  presage. 

When  Perikles  was  made  aware  that  the  enemy  were  approach- 
ing, he  put  his  plan  into  execution.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  induced  to  come  within  the  walls,  with  their  wives 
;ind  children,  their  furniture,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  the  wood- 
work of  their  houses.  The  sheep  and  cattle  were  sent  over  to 
Euboia.  Most  of  these  persons  had  no  lodging  in  the  city,  nor 
friends  to  receive  them :  and  they  dwelt  in  the  open  squares, 
around  the  temples  and  the  monuments  of  heroes,  in  the  P.elasgi- 
kon,  which  it  had  been  forbidden  any  one  ever  to  occupy,  and  lastly, 
between  the  Long  Walls  and  in  Peiraieus.  It  was  not  without  grief 
that  they  thus  abandoned  their  farms  and  their  dwellings ;  but  the 
safety  of  the  country  required  the  sacrifice.  To  save  it,  had  not 
their  fathers  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  not  their  farms  merely,  but 
Athens  and  the  Akropolis  itself?  Perikles  set  an  example.  Archi- 
damos and  himself  were  united  by  ties  of  hospitality ;  and  Perikles 
declared  in  the  public  assembly  that  if  the  Spartan  king,  through 
regard  for  this  tie,  should  spare  his  lands,  from  that  day  forth  he 
himself  would  relinquish  them  to  the  State. 

Archidamos  besieged  the  fortress  of  Oinoe,  and  spent  much 
time  in  this  operation,  which  was  unsuccessful.  Being  driven 
away,  he  ravaged  the  fields  of  Thria  and  Eleusis,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  the  \dllage  of  Acharnia,  about  five  miles  distant  from 
Athens,  hoping  that  the  Acharnians,  who  had  sent  not  less  than 
three    thousand    hoplites    to    the    Athenian    army,    would    not    be 
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alile  to  watch  calmly  the  desolation  of  their  property,  but 
would  incite  the  whole  army  to  an  engagement.  And  indeed 
for  a  moment  the  distressing  spectacle  seen  from  the  walls  of 
Athens  very  nearly  caused  prudence  to  be  forgotten.  The  young 
men  were  eager  to  fight ;  groups  gathered  in  eager  discussion ; 
there  were  plans  as  to  the  road  to  take ;  and  the  majority 
declared  loudly  fur  an  attack.  But  Perikles,  unmoved  by  out- 
cries and  sarcasms,  refused  to  call  together  the  public  assembly, 
and  in  the  end  restored  quiet  in  the  streets.  "  Let  them  cut 
down  your  trees,"  he  said  to  the  farmers;  "the  tree  will  grow 
again,  but  not  tlie  man  when  he  has  been  cut  down."  ^  And  this 
Athenian  people,  who  are  represented  as  indocile,  obeyed  a 
prudence  which  they  condemned.  A  few  squadrons  of  cavalry 
were  from  time  to  time  thrown  out  to  harry  the  enemy.  This 
measure  was  successful.  The  Spartans,  after  sacking  several  vil- 
lages, fell  back  by  Oropos  and  Boiotia.  They  had  remained  about 
thirty  days  in  Attika,  and  owing  to  lack  of  provisions  they  could 
remain  no  longer. 

Let  us  remark  at  the  beginning  of  this  war  two  things,  which 
we  shall  find  recurring  all  through  its  course :  on  the  one  side, 
the  reluctance  of  the  Athenians  to  measure  their 
strength  on  land  against  the  Spartans,  and  hence  the 
great  military  fame  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops ;  on 
the  other  side,  the  powerlessness  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians  to  force  the  ramparts  of  a  city.     In  the  art  of 

IIRON^ZE    COIN  "^ 

sieges  the  Greeks  had  not  gone  beyond  the  methods 
of  the  heroic  age.  It  was  believed  that  Agamemnon  had  been 
ten  years  in  taking  Troy.  Not  until  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 
war  did  Lysandros  obtain  entrance  into  the  city  of  Athens. 

While  the  enemy  were  ravaging  their  lands,  the  Athenians 
passed  a  decree  that  out  of  the  sums  deposited  in  the  Akropolis 
a  thousand  talents  should  be  set  aside,  which  no  man,  on  penalty 
of  death,  should  propose  to  employ  for  any  purpose  except  to 
repel    an    invasion    by    sea,    and    that    a    hundred    of    the    largest 

'  Thucydides  puts  a  like  saying  into  the  montli  of  Nikias:  "  Men  make  the  State,  mu 
walls,  nor  empty  ships." 

-  MOenNAIQN.  View  of  the  port  of  Mothone ;  in  the  centre,  a  statue  on  a  column  ;  a 
sailing-vessel  is  about  to  enter  the  harbor.  ( Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  with  the  effigy  of  Cara- 
calla.)     The  port  of  Mothone  is  described  by  Pausanias,  iv.  35,  1. 
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triremes  should  be  kept  at  Peiraieiis,  their  captains  being  ah'eady 
designated,  to  protect  the  city  in  case  of  attack  by  sea.  Then, 
not  even  waiting  till  the  Peloponnesians  had  quitted  Attika,  they 
entered  on  the  campaign  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  them.  A 
hundred  vessels,  sent  out  from  Peiraieus,  ravaged  the  coasts-  of 
Lakonia,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  capturing  Methone,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Messenia.  Brasidas,  a  Spartan  in  command  of  a  guard 
for  the  defence  of  this  region,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
inhabitants  with  a  hundred  hoplites,  and  making 
a  dash  through  tlie  Athenian  army,  which  was 
scattered  over  the  country,  threw  himself  into  Me- 
thone, and,  losing  but  a  few  of  his  men,  saved  the 
city.  The  fleet,  reinforced  by  fifty  galleys  from 
Korkyra,  coasted   along  towards  Elis,  landing  and 

•'  .  °  1  ^        •  BRONZE    COIN.l 

ravaging  the  territory;  and  to  shut  up  the  Corm- 
thian  fleet  in  their  own  gulf,  seized  all  the  positions  which  com- 
mand its  entrance,  —  Sollion,  on  the  Leukadian  promontory, 
x\stakos,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloos,  and  the  island  of  Kephal- 
lenia,  which  entered  the  Athenian  league.  The  fleet  then  re- 
turned to  support  a  land  expedition,  under  Perikles  himself, 
against  the  Megarid.  This  army,  the  largest  ever  sent  out  by 
Athens,  consisted  of  ten  thousand  Athenians,  three  thousand 
metoikoi,  and  a  numerous  corps  of  light  troops;  it  ravaged  the 
territory  of   Megara  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 

Megara,  of  Dorian  origin  and  mistress  of  three  roads  leading 
from  the  Peloponnesos  into  Central  Greece,^  had  in  the  seventh 
century  B.  c.  eclipsed  Athens,  up  to  this  time  of  secondary  im- 
portance ;  ^  in  the  sixth  she  had  quarrelled  with  Athens  for  the 
possession  of  Salamis ;  and  quite  recently  had  inflicted  on  her  a 
mortal  injury  hy  the  murder  of  the  Athenian  garrisons  received 
into  Megarian  fortresses,  and  of  a  herald,  whose  position  rendered 
him    sacred.     However,  the    people    of    Megara  drew  their  support 

'  nAFAION.  View  of  a  gate  of  Pagai,  with  three  entrances.  Above  the  side  entrances, 
two  niches,  witli  statues.  Above  the  gate,  tliree  other  statues.  Reverse  of  a  coin  struck 
at  Pagai,  with  the  efBgy  of  Septimius  Severus. 

'  Mount  Geraneion,  which  covered  part  of  the  isthmus  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  was 
traversed  by  three  roads,  all  very  difficult,  —  the  western,  which  was  longest,  but  usually  the  route 
of  armies ;  the  eastern,  shortest  and  most  frequented,  where  were  the  Skironian  Rocks,  of  evil 
namci  and  the  central,  which  led  over  the  summits  of  the  mountain,  and  was  rarely  traversed. 

»  See  Vol  IT.  p.  S.'). 
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from  Athens;  they  sold  in  her  markets  articles  of  food,  and  they 
in  turn  sought  at  Peiraieus  the  grain  and  the  wages  for  labor 
refused  them  at  home  by  an  arid  soil  and  a  languishing  industry. 
The  invasion  of  Archidamos  completed  the  indignation  of  the 
Athenians.     They  decreed  that  every  inhabitant  of   Megara  found 


FRAGMENT   OF    A    FUNEREAL    STELA    FROM    MEGARA. ' 

on  Attic  soil  should  be  j^ut  to  death,  and  that  twice  annually  the 
strategoi  should  ravage  the  Megarid.  This  law  Perikles  had  just 
now    put   in    operation. 

At  the    same   time  a    squadron  of   twenty   galleys   had   driven 


'  Marble  in  the  Collection  SabourofF,  now  making  part  of  the  Museum  of  Berlin  ;  from  the 
Collection  Sabouroff  (A.  Furtwangler),  pi.  v.  The  head,  of  great  beauty,  but  unfortunately 
mutilated,  made  part  of  a  funereal  stela. 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  (from  a  photograph)  the  Nekropolis  of  the 
Kerameikos  in  its  present  condition.  This  is  the  only  one  in  Greece  where  the  monuments 
have  remained  in  their  place  on  the  side  of  the  road.  The  road  here  represented  is  that 
which,  leading  from  the  Sacred  Gate,  traversed  the  Kerameikos. 
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the    Lokrian  pirates  from    the    strait    of   Chalkis    and    made  many 
descents    upon    Lokris.     A    fort   built    on    the    island    of    Atalanta, 


KUXEREAL    STELA    OF    AN    APOTHEOSIZED    ATHENIAN^ 


opposite  Opous,  commanded  this  coast  and  all  the  Euboian  Sea. 
On  the  other  side  of  Attika,  Aigina  was  definitively  occupied. 
With    implacable    hate    Perikles    pursued    these    island-people    who 

'  Bas-relief  discovered  in  1874  on  the  shores  of  the  Ilyssos,  and  now  in  the  Central 
Museum  at  Athens  (L.  von  Sybel,  Katalog,'No.  57);  from  a  photograph.  The  dead  man. 
entirely  nude,  holds  a  hunting  club  in  his  hand;  at  his  feet  is  a  dog.  The  artist  has  repre- 
sented him  as  calm,  and  imlifferent  to  the  grief  of  those  who  are  about  him,  —  of  his  father, 
who  gazes  on  him  from  the  right,  of  his  little  slave,  who,  sitting  at  his  feet,  is  a  prey  to 
deep  grief. 
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had  dared  dispute  the  sea  with  Athens,  and  rival  her  in  renown, 
wealth,  and  art.  He  distributed  their  lands  by  lot  among  the  citi- 
zens of  Athens  (and   it  happened    that  Aristophanes    thus  obtained 


OFFERING    TO    THE    APOTHEOSIZED    DEAD.^ 


a  small  estate),  and  he  expelled  all  the  inhabitants,  even  the 
women  and  children,  whom  Sparta  received  into  Thyrea  and  the 
adjacent  country.^  The  approaches  by  sea  to  Attika  were  thus 
To    these    precautions    and    those    which    we    have 


well    guarded 


^  Marble  bas-relief,  in  the  Marciana,  in  Venice  (from  the  Monum.  publ.  par  I'ass.  pour 
Venc.  des  El  gr.,  1881,  pi.  1).  The  hero,  at  the  right,  holds  a  phial  over  an  altar;  a  woman 
at  the  left  slowly  pours  into  the  dish  the  contents  of  an  oinochne.  Her  attitude  is  grave  and 
calm ;  with  the  left  hand  she  brings  forw.ard  hor  veil  over  her  face.  Behind  her  a  smaller 
figure  raises  the  right  h.and  in  sign  of  adoration.  The  work  is  noble,  and  the  religious 
character  of  the  scene  is  well  represented. 

^  Thyrea  was  later  taken  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  Aiginetans  found  there  were  put  to 
death  (Thucydides,  iv.  67).  Lysandros,  after  the  battle  of  Aigospotamoi,  recalled  from  all 
parts  of  Greece  the  Aiginetans  who  had  sought  shelter,  and  gave  back  to  them  their  island, 
whence  he  expelled  the  Athenians. 
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already  mentioned  in  respect  to  the  reserve  of  the  treasury  and 
of  the  fleet,  a  prudent  diplomacy  added  others.  Athens  made  a 
reconciliation  with  Perdikkas  of  Macedon,  and  an  alliance  with 
Sitalkes,  the  king  of  Thrace. 

The  winter  of  this  year  saw  an  imposing  ceremony  at  Athens, 
—  the  funeral  at  the  public  expense  of  those  who  had  been  the 
first  victims  of  this  war.  This  ceremony  was  performed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  their  forefathers,  after  the  following 
manner. 

■'  Having  erected  a  tent,"  sa3's  Thucydides  (ii.  34),  "  they  lay  out  the 
bones  of  the  dead  three  days  before,  and  each  one  brings  to  liis  own  relative 
whatever  funeral  offering  he  pleases.  When  the  funeral  procession  takes 
place,  cars  convey  coffins  of  cypress-wood,  one  for  eacli  tribe,  in  wliicli  are 
laid  the  bones  of  every  man  according  to  the  tribe  to 
which  he  belonged  ;  and  one  empty  bier  is  carried,  spread 
in  honor  of  the  missing,  whose  bodies  could  not  be  found 
to  be  taken  up.     Whoever  wishes,  both  of  citizens   and 

...  SILVER   COIN.l 

strangers,  joins  in  the  procession ;  and  their  female  rela- 
tives attend  at  the  burial  to  make- a  wailing.  They  lay  them  tlien  in  the 
public  sepulchre,  which  is  in  the  fairest  suburb  of  the  city,  and  in  which 
they  always  bury  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  wars  (except,  at  least,  those 
who  fell  at  Marathon ;  but  to  them,  as  their  valor  was  distinguished  above 
all  others,  they  gave  a  burial  on  the  very  spot  where  they  fell).  After  they 
have  laid  them  in  the  ground,  a  man  chosen  by  the  State,  one  of  talent 
and  pre-eminent  dignity,  speaks  over  the  dead  such  a  panegyric  as  may  be 
appropriate." 

The  orator  was  Perikles.  He  had  already  rendered  like  homage 
to  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  before  Samos.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion his  eulogy  was  less  on  the  dead  than  on  Athens,  and  he 
exhorted  the  living,  with  all  the  grandeur  and  authority  of  which 
language  is  capable,  to  love  their  country,  to  cherish  her  institu- 
tions, which,  without  distinction  of  fortune  or  birth,  distributed 
rank  according  to  merit,  and,  most  different  from  the  tyrannical 
constitution  of  Sparta,  left  each  man  complete  liberty  for  his  tastes 
and  conduct,  only  asking  from  all  men  respect  for  the  law  and 
the    magistrates,    its    interpreters.       Then    he    depicted  —  begging 

'  Coin  of  Pcniikkas  II.  Horse,  to  the  right.  Behind  him  a  .spear.  Reverse:  fore  part 
of  a  lion,  with  open  mouth  and  paws  extended  .to  seize  his  pre.y ;  the  whole  in  an  incused 
square. 
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liis  hearers  to  remain  faithful  to  it  —  the  national  character,  of 
mingled  boldness  and  reflection,  gravity  and  mirthfulness,  frank 
and  hospitable  to  all  strangers ;  this  life,  shared  between  serious 
labors  and  brilliant  festivities ;  this  city,  whicli  had  become  the 
model  and  the  instructress  of  all  Greece.^ 

"  It  was   for   such  a  country,  then,"  he   said,  "  that   those   men,  uobly 
resolving  not  to  have  it  taken  from  yon,  fell  fighting ;   and  every  one  of 


ATHENS,  PERSONIFIED  BY  ATHKNE,  CROWNING  A  HENEFACTOR  OK  THE  CITY.^ 


their  survivors  may  well  be  willing  to  suffer  in  its  behalf  ;  ...  of  these  men 
there  was  none  that  either  was  made  a  coward  by  his  wealth  from  preferring 
the  continued  enjoyment  of  it,  or  shrank  from  danger  through  a  hope  sug- 
gested by  poverty,  namely,  that  he  might  yet  escape  it  and  grow  ricli ;  but 
conceiving  that  vengeance  on  their  foes  was  more  to  be  desired  than  tliosc 
objects,  and  at  the  same  time  regarding  this  as  the  most  glorious  of  hazards, 
they  wished  by  risking  it  to  be  avenged  on  their  enemies,  and  so  to  aim  at 

'  1r)VTf  mi<Tav  v6\w  ttjs  'eXXuSos  TtaiSevtrtv  (Thucydides,  ii.  12).  We  give  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  admirable  disKourse. 

'  Bas-relief  carved  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  decree  (^Corp.  imcr.  Attic,  i.  74) ;  from 
Schdne,  Onechixche  Reliefs,  ^fo.  9G,  plate  xxii.  The  decree  was  passed  in  honor  of  an  inhal>- 
itant  of  Kolophon,  who  appears  on  the   bas-relief  in  the  attitude  of  a  worshijiper. 
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procuring  those  advantages ;  committing  to  hope  the  uncertainty  of  success, 
but  resolving  to  trust  to  action,  with  regard  to  wliat  was  visible  to  them- 
selves ;  and  in  that  action  —  being  minded  rather  to  resist  and  die,  than 
by  surrendering,  to  escape  —  they  endured  the  brunt  of  battle,  and  when  at 
tiie  very  height  of  their  fortune  were  taken  away  from  their  glory  rather 
than  their  fear. 

"  For  you  that  remain  day  by  day,  beholding  the  power  of  the  city  as  it 
appears  in  fact,  and  growing  enamoured  of  it,  and  reflecting,  when  you  think 
it  great,  that  it  was  by  being  bold  and  knowing  their  duty,  and  being  alive 
to  shame  in  action,  that  men  acquired  these  things.  .  .  .  While  collectively 
they  gave  their  lives  to  their  country,  individually  they  received  that  renown 
which  never  grows  old,  and  the  most  distinguished  tomb  they  could  have ; 
not  so  much  that  in  which  they  are  laid,  as  that  in  wliich  their  glory  is  left 
behind  them,  to  be  everlastingly  recorded  on  every  occasion  for  doing  so. 
either  by  word  or  deed,  that  may  from  time  to  time  present  itself.  For  of 
illustrious  men  the  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre ;  and  not  only  does  the 
inscription  upon  columns  in  their  own  land  point.it  out,  but  in  that  also 
which  is  not  their  own  there  dwells  with  every  one  an  unwritten  memorial 
of  the  heart  rather  than  of  a  material  monument. 

"  Wherefore  to  the  parents  of  the  dead,  as  many  of  them  as  are  here 
among  j'ou,  I  will  not  offer  condolence  as  much  as  consolation.  For  they 
know  that  thej'  have  been  brought  up  subject  to  manifold  misfortunes  ; 
l)ut  tiiat  happy  is  their  lot  who  have  gained  the  glorious  death,  as  these 
have,  —  the  most  glorious  sorrow,  as  you  have ;  and  to  whom  life  has  been 
so  exactly  measured  that  they  were  both  happy  in  it  and  died  in  that 
happiness.  .  .  .  You  must  cheer  yourselves  with  their  fair  fame.  For  the 
love  of  honor  is  the  only  feeling  that  never  grows  old ;  and  in  the 
helplessness  of  age  it  is  not  the  acquisition  of  gain,  as  some  assert,  that 
gives  greatest  pleasure,  but   the  enjoyment  of  honor. 

"For  those  of  you  who  are  sons  or  brothers  of  the  dead,  great,  I 
see,  will  be  the  struggle  of  competition.  For  every  one  is  accustomed  to 
praise  the  man  who  is  no  more ;  and  scarcely  —  though  even  for  an  excess 
of  worth  —  would  you  be  esteemed,  I  do  not  say  equal  to  them,  but  no  more 
than  slightly  inferior.  For  the  living  are  exposed  to  envy  in  their  rivalry ; 
but  those  who  are  in  no  one's  way  are  honored  with  a  good-will  free 
from  all  opposition.  If  also  I  must  say  anything  on  the  subject  of 
woman's  excellence,  with  reference  to  those  of  you  who  will  now  be  in 
widowhood,  1  will  express  it  all  in  a  brief  exhortation.  Great  will  be 
your  glory  in  not  falling  short  of  the  natural  character  that  belongs  to 
you ;  and  great  is  hers  who  is  least  talked  of  among  the  men,  either  for 
good  or  evil. 

"I   have    now    expressed,   as    the    law    required,    what   I    had    to    say 
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befitting  the  occasion,  and  those  who  are  here  interred  have  already  received 
part  of  their  honors.  For  the  rcmainin^^  part,  the  State  will  bring  up 
their  sons  at  the  public  expense  from  this  time  to  their  manhood.'  .  .  . 
And  now,  having  finished  your  lamentations  for  your  several  relatives, 
depart."  ^ 

Thus  the  grandeur  of  the  State  was  to  be  the  object  of  general 
enthusiasm;   and  each  man's  courage  and  intelligence,  the  mutual 

esteem  of  poor  and  rich,  the 
devotion  of  all,  were  the  only 
means  of  making  the  country 
glorious.  By  these  noble  words 
Perikles  (or  Tluicydides,  who 
relates  them,  after  having 
doubtless  himself  heard  them) 
rej^lied  to  those  souls  mad  for 
peace,  who  wished  it  at  an}' 
price  —  were  it  even  at  the 
price  of  honor,  and  later  of 
safety.  Aristophanes  was  of 
this  order ;  his  intellect  and 
.  raciness  are,  after  all,  at  the 
service  of  an  ignoble  character.  "What  is  his  '"just  man,"  in  The 
Acharnians,  Dikeopolis,  his  friend  of  peace,  his  citizen  who  makes 
his  private  truce  with  the  enemy,  and  is  represented  to  us  as  the 
most  fortunate  of  men,  establishmg  his  own  market  in  the  public 
square,  trading  with  men  of  Megara  and  Boiotia,  feeding  him- 
self with  eels  from  Lake  Kopa'is,  while  Lamachos  fights,  and  comes 
home  covered  with  wounds  ?  We  laugh  at  the  poet's  keen  strokes 
of  wit ;  but  what  else  is  it  but  the  coarsest  egotism,  satisfied  at  the 
expense  of  patriotism  and  all  noble  sentiments  ?  Unhappily,  these 
"  just  men "  are  found  in  every  age. 


YOUTH    AT    A    WELL.^ 


1  On  that  occasion  the  people  assembled  in  the  theatre,  ami  a  lierald  presented  the 
sons  of  dead  soldiers,  clad  in  complete  armor,  and  announced :  "  Up  to  this  time  the 
State  has  maintained  them;  now  she  gives  them  their  arms"  (■\ischines,  On  the  Crown). 

2  Thucydides,  ii.  42-4G.  Plato,  in  his  Menexene,  gives  the  oration  of  Perikles;  but 
the  version  of  Thucydides  is  jircferable. 

8  Vase-painting,  from  O.  Jahn,  Berichle  iiher  die  Vcrhanillun;/en  cler  Kon.  nachx.  Gesellsch. 
der  Wixxenschnflen  zu  Leipziq,  1878,  pi.  .5,  No.  2,  and  p.  144.  The  young  man,  having  one 
foot  on  the  brink  of  the  well,  is  drawing  up  the  bucket  which  he  has  filled. 
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In  tlie  spring  of  the  following  year  Archidainos  re-appeared 
ill  Attika.  This  time  he  marched  straight  upon  Athens,  but  not 
darinii  to  make  an  attack  in  front,  he  went  beyond  the  city  and 
ravaged  the  coast  on  the  southwest  as  far  as  Lau- 
reion ;  then  he  advanced  towards  Marathon,  which 
he  spared,  as  he  did  Dekeleia,  for  the  sake  of  the 
old  legends.  At  the  end  of  forty  days  he  left  Attika. 
He  fled,  not  from  the  Athenians,  but  from  a  more 
formidable  enemy,  —  the  pestilence,  which  had  just 
broken  out  at  Athens,  and  is  described  by  Thu- 
cydides  and  by  Lucretius  with  incomparable  energy  (43U  b.  c). 

This  disease  had  overrun  Ethiopia.  Egypt,  and  Persia,  and  was 
without  doubt  brought  into  Attika  by  some  merchant  vessel.^  It 
broke  out  at  first  in  Peiraieus,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  had  poisoned  the  wells.  In  that  crowded 
and  ill-lodged  multitude  it  made  friohtful  ravages. 
Medical  science  was  powerless,  and  the  gods  upon 
whom  men  called  were  inexorable.  Yoini";  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  all  were  victims  to 
the  disease.  An  inward  fever  consumed  the  body, 
causing  friglitful  suffering ;  unappeasable  thirst  led 
many  to  plunge  into  cisterns  of  water.  Usually  death  occurred  on 
the  seventh  or  ninth  day.  When  the  pestilence  had  reached  its 
greatest  height,  says  Tliucydides,  men  lost  respect  for  things  divine 
and  human.  Morals  yielded  before  this  fearful  game  of  death. 
Since  virtue  was  no  safeguard,  why  impose  its  sacrifices  upon  one- 
self ?  Everything  that  was  immediately  pleasant,  and  that  which 
was  conducive  to  it  bv  any  means  whatever,  was  laid  down  to 
be  both  honorable   and  expedient. 

'  The  Akropolis  at  Troizeii,  .surmounted  by  a  temple.  Lesend  :  TPOIZHNIQN. 
Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  in  the  Mui^eum  of  Turin,  with  the  efBgv  of  Commodus. 

■•^  The  disease  was  an  eruptive  fever,  different  from  small-po.x ;  it  ravaged  the  Roman 
world  in  the  time  of  JIarcus  Aurelius.  and  is  now  e.xtinet  (Littre.  CEucres  d'llip/w- 
cratc,  I.  122).  Modern  physicians  have  thonirht  it  to  be  the  army  typhus,  or  exanthematie 
typhus.  The  legend  as  to  the  presence  of  Ilippokrates  in  Athens  at  this  time  is  false. 
(if.  Littre.  /'//./ .  39. 

5  EPMIONEQN  Herdsman  leading  a  cow  oy  a  rope.  (Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Her- 
niione,  with  the  efH'iy  of  Plautilla.)  Pausanias  (ii.  35,  fi)  relates  in  the  description  of  the 
temi)le  of  Demeter  Chthonia,  on  Mount  Prona  at  Hermione,  that  in  the  procession  which  came 
solemnly  into  the  temple  for  the  sacrifice  there  were  servitors  who  led  the  cow  about  to  be 
sacrificed. 
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In  the  midst  of  so  many  calamities  Perikles  preserved  the 
tranquillity  of  liis  mind.  He  conducted  by  sea  an  expedition  against 
Epidauros,  which  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  his  hands ;  he 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Troi'zen,  Halia,  and  Hermione,  and  in 
Lakonia  captured  Praisiai  and  sacked  it  ;  but  the  pestilence  spread- 
ing in  his  army  compelled  him  to  return  to  Athens.  The  disease 
also  now  readied  tlie  Athenian  camp  before  Potidaia,  which  was 
still  besieged ;  out  of  four  thousand  hoplites,  ten  hundred  and  fifty 
died  in  forty  days.  The  people,  embittered  by  their  •  sufferings, 
laid  the  blame  upon  Perikles,  and  fined  him  fifteen,  or,  some  say, 
fifty  talents;  being  unable  to  pay,  he  was  deprived,  according  to  the 
law,  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  Among  the  number  of  his  most 
violent  adversaries  was  Kleon.  Perikles  bore  misfortune  as  he 
had  borne  prosperity,  without  giving  way,  although  blows  struck 
him  daily  both  in  the  Agora  and  at  home.  His  sister  and  some 
of  his  most  valued  friends  perished.  His  son  Xanthippos  had 
sympathized  with  the  hostile  party,  and  circulated  calumnies 
against  his  father.  Perikles,  however,  still  cherished  affection  for 
his  undutiful  son,  and  the  death  of  Xanthippos  by  the  pestilence 
caused  him  grief.  A  second  son,  Paralos,  was  also  taken  from  him  : 
and  with  this  loss  his  legitimate  race  was  extinct,  and  the  hereditary 
altars  of  his  house  were  about  to  be  left  without  sacrifice.  The 
blow  was  severely  felt  by  Perikles,  and  as  he  laid  the  fiuieral 
wreath  upon  the  head  of  his  younger  son,  his  calmness  gave  way, 
and  he  wept.^  Tiie  Athenians,  quickly  repenting  of  their  ingrati- 
tude, granted  full  citizenship  to  his  son  by  Aspasia,  and  restored  to 
himself  the  supreme  power  in  the  State,  by  giving  him,  as  before, 
one  of  ten  annual  generalships. 

A  deputation  sent  to  Sparta  during  the  disgrace  of  Perikles, 
asking  for  peace,  had  been  sent  away  unanswered,  and  the  war 
took  on  new  vigor.  The  people  of  Potidaia,  each  day  more  closely 
pressed,  had  l)een  reduced  to  eat  human  fle.sh,  and  shortly  after 
this  capitulated.     Permission  was  given  the  besieged  to  march  out, 

'  A  white  Ickvtlios  of  Atlions,  from  O.  RiMinilorf.  GriechUche  und  Sicilische  Vasenhilder, 
|)1.  3;{,  m'viht  here  be  reju-esented,  but  the  ninnber  of  these  funeral  representations  is  ah-cady 
snflicicntly  hnire.  See  those  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  .SOii.  307,  and  in  Vol.  TI.  p.  312.  On  the  subject 
of  the  liitU'  winded  fitrures  wliieh  originally  represented  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  and  later 
Ix'iame  simple  funereal  jjenii,  associated  with  the  acts  and  the  grief  of  the  survivors.  See 
K.  Pottier,  Elude  siir  lex  lecyllics  blarics  ntl!(/ui'i!  a  represenlalions  Juniiraires,  pp.  75  et  seq. 
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men,  WDiiien,  and  children,  each  with  one  garment  and  a  little 
money.  The  Athenians,  who  had  spent  two  thousand  talents  in 
this  siege,  blamed  the  generals  for  their  clemency,  and  were  ready 
to  bring  them  before  the  assembly  for  trial.  Potidaia  was  re-peopled 
with  a  thousand  Athenian  families  (429  b.  c.)  Before  the  fall  of 
this  city,  envoys  sent  by  the  Spar- 
tans to  the  Great  King  to  solicit  his 
support,  and  among  them  the  insti- 
gator of  the  revolt  ni  Potidaia,  had 
been  captured  in  Thrace,  delivered 
over  to  the  Athenians,  and  thrown 
into  the  barathron.  This  appeal  to 
Persia  was  a  crime  against  Hellas ;  but  the  law  protected  these 
envoys,  and  Athens,  in  putting  them  to  death,  repeated  the  oft'ence 
which  Megara  had  committed. 

In  429  B.  c.  Arehidamos  did  not    again  enter  Attika,  desolated 
by  the  pestilence,  but  he  laid  siege  to  Plataia,  thus  to  take  away 

from  the  Athenians  a  stronghold  outside 
tlieir  own  countr}-.  The  Plataians  appealed 
to  the  oaths  the  Greeks  had  taken  after 
the  defeat  of  Mardonios.  "What  you  say 
is  just,  Plataians."  replied  the  Spartan, 
"  if  you  act  in  accordance  with  your  speech. 
Enjoy  the  liberty  which  Pausanias  bequeathed  to  you,  and  assist  in 
liberating  the  rest  who  shared  the  dangers  of  that  day.  and  are  now 
under  the  rule  of  the  Athenians.  Abide  by  the  oaths  and  take  part 
in  this  liberation,  if  you  can  do  so  ;  or  else  keep  quiet  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  your  own  possessions,  and  do  not  join  either  side,  but 
receive  both  as  friends,  and  neither  for  warlike  purposes.  And  this 
will  satisfy  us."  The  Plataians  replied  that  they  could  not  do  this 
without  permission  from  the  Athenians,  who  held  their  wives  and 
children  as  hostages ;  and  they  also  feared  that  the  Thebans  might 
come  again  and  seize  their  city.  Arehidamos  then  made  a  fui-ther 
proposition.     '■  Do  you."  he  said,  "  give  up  your  city  and  houses  to 

'  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo,  left  profile.  Reverse,  ZAKYNGOS.  Asklepeios,  as  a 
youth,  seated  to  the  left  on  a  rock  and  caressing  a  serpent.  In  the  e.\ergue,  TE,  initials  of  a 
magistrate's  name.     (Silver.) 

-  M0A022QN.  Shield  decorated  with  a  thunderbolt.  Reverse  :  thunderbolt  in  a 
laurel-wreath.     (Bronze.) 
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us  Lacedaemonians,  and  point  out  tlie  boundaries  of  your  territory 
and  your  trees  in  number,  and  whatever  else  can  be  counted. 
And  do  you  remove  wherever  you  please,  so  long  as  the  war  may- 
last.  When  it  is  over,  we  will  give  back  to  you  that  which  we 
have  received  ;  till  then  we  will  hold  it  in  trust,  cultivating  it,  and 
bi'inging  to  you  such  of  the  produce  as  may  be  sufficient  for  you." 


VIEW    OF    ZAKYNTHOS.l 


Such  a  proposition  could  not  be  accepted,  and  at  once  began 
til  is  memorable  siege,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  the 
war.  On  both  sides  equal  fury  was  manifested,  and  all  the  skill 
of  the  period  was  brought  to  bear  in  the  military  operations  under- 
taken. According  to  an  ancient  custom,  Archidamos  addressed  an 
invocation  to  the  gods  and  heroes  especially  worshipped  in  Plataia. 
imploring  them  not  to  defend  the  city,  but  to  allow  it  to  be  taken 
by  the  Spartans.  Having  thus  sought  to  propitiate  the  powers 
above,  Archidamos   raised   a  terrace  to  the  height  of   the  wall  in 

1  From  the  I)uclu-ss  of  Devonshire's  Aeneiil. 
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order  to  attuck  on  a  le\el.  employing  seventy  days  and  nights  in 
the  work.  But  tlie  Phxtaians  mined  the  ground  under  this  ter- 
race until  it  threatened  to  give  way,  and  at  the  same  time  built 
their  wall  higher,  and  ei'ected  another  behind  it.  Against  the 
machines  which  battered  their  walls  they  threw  out  nooses  of 
rope  to  catch  the  heads  of  the  rams,  draw  them  in,  and  break 
them  off ;  and  also  they  hung  great  beams  by  long  iron  chains 
from  the  extremity  of  two  levers  laid  upon  the  wall  and  extend- 
ing bevond  it.  which  being  suddenly  dropped,  crushed  whatever 
they  fell  upon.  Storming-parties,  surprises,  attempts  to  burn  the 
city  by  throwing  in  lighted  fagots  of  brushwood  covered  with 
pitch  and  sulphur,  —  all  were  in  vain ;  it  became  necessary  to 
turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  The  allies  raised  a  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation    around    the   place,  with  a  ditch  in  front  of   it.  and 
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left  half  their  troops  there.  Tn  the  little  city  there  were  only 
four  hundred  Plataians,  eighty  Athenians,  and  a  hundred  and  ten 
women   to   make    bread    for   the   ganison. 

During  these  operations  the  Spartans  also  undertook  to  drive 
the  Athenians  from  the  Ionian  Sea.  An  expedition  directed 
against  Zakynthos  and  Kephallenia  in  4-30  B.  c.  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. The  following  year  a  great  attempt  was  made  upon 
Akarnania.  Corinth.  Leukadia.  Anaktorion.  and  Ambrakia  fur- 
nished men  or  vessels,  and  the  neighboring  barbaric  tribes. 
Chaonians,  Molossians.  Orestinians,  were  called  in  to  take  part. 
Perdikkas.  the  ally  of  Athens,  sent  secretly  a  thousand  Mace- 
donians ;  and  these  forces,  with  a  thousand  Spartans,  marched 
upon  Stratos.  the  capital  of  Akavnania.  This  army,  so  diverse 
and    ill-commanded,    arrived    in    disorder,    and    a    vigorous    sortie 


^  inscription  on  an  e.x-voto,  from  liohl,  Inscript.  Graecne  anliijinsx..  No.  5.  Tliis  ex-voto 
was  offered  by  tlie  Atlienians  on  occasion  of  the  victories  of  Phormio.  It  is  engraved 
on  a  small  bronze  tablet,  broken  into  three  pieces,  which  was  found  at  Dodona  (Carapanos, 
Doilone  et  ses  rumen,  pi.  47,  and  p.  .\xvi,  2;  JI.  Frankcl,  Arrlianlnrjische  Zeilung,  1878,  p.  71). 
It  reads  thus  :  'A6€ifa\ot  aTrh  Ilf XoTroi/f vjectoi'  vavfxaxiot  vtKfaatfres  d[v€d€a'av],  Haussoullier 
I  Bull,  de  Corr.  helkn.,  1881,  pp.  12  et  seq  )  has  shown  that  the  naval  victories  to  which  it 
refers  were  those  gained  by  Phorraio  in  429  b.  c  in  the  Gulf  of  Krissa.  Ct.  Dittenberger, 
Sylloqe  Inacnptinmim  Oraecnriim.  vol    i.  No    28. 
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from  tlie  town  dispei-Ked  it.  A  naval  victory  of  Phormio  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  tlii.s  enterprise.  This  ofiicer  liail  hit  twenty 
galleys  to  oppose  to  the  forty-seven  that  came  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesos;  accordingly  he  remained  near  Naupaktos,  affecting  a  discreet 
reserve.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  hostile  fleet  crossed  the 
strait  he  sailed  out.  The  surprised  Peloponnesians  formed  in  a 
circle.  Phormio  gave  orders  that  his  galleys  should  sail  rapidly 
around  this  circle,  reducing  it  into  a  smaller  compass  hy  brushing 
against  the  vessels,  vvithout,  however,  making  an  attack  until  the 
signal    should    be    given.      He   waited    for   a   wind    from    the   gulf. 


BATTLE    NEAR    THE    SHIPS.l 

which  usually  rose  towards  morning,  and  would  throw  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians into  disorder.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  blow,  the  hostile 
ships,  crowded  as  they  were,  fell  afoul  of  each  other  and  were  in 
great  danger,  which  was  also  increased  by  the  inexperience  of  the 
sailors.  The  battle  was  already  gained  when  Phormio  gave  the 
signal  for  attack.  Many  galleys  were  sunk,  and  twelve  were  taken 
(429  b.  c.).2 

The  Spartans,  astonished  at  such  a  defeat,  attributed  it  to  the 
incapacity  of  their  admiral.  They  sent  three  Spartans,  of  whom 
Brasidas    was    one,   to    serve    as    his   advisers,    and    they    increased 

'  Vase-painting  from  Gerliard,  Au!:erU\iene  VasenbiUler,  vul.  iii.  pi.  197.  The  Trojans,  led 
liy  Hektor,  have  pursued  the  Greeks  to  their  ships,  which  they  seek  to  set  on  fire.  The  soldier 
followinc;  Hektor  has  a  torch  in  his  hand.  See  Iliad,  xv.  718  ;  xvi.  125  et  seq. :  Overbeck, 
BUdwerke,  pp.  421  et  seq. 

*  The  Ion  of  Eiirij)idcs,  which  is  a  laudation  of  .\thens,  was  possibly  performed  soon  after 
this  victorv,  which  made  a  great  stir  in  (ireece. 
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thoir  fleet  to  seventy-seven  vessels.  Phormio  had  asked  for  rein- 
forcements from  Athens,  and  a  squadron  was  sent  lihn,  wliich, 
being  directed  to  go  first  to  Krete,  arrived  too  late,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  encounter  the  hostile  fleet  with  only  tlie  same 
galleys  which  had  gained  the  recent  victory.  Tlie  Peloponnesians 
succeeded  in  intercepting  nine  of  them,  and  drove  them  on  shore, 
destroying  them,  and  killing  .such  of  the  crews  as  had  been  unable 
to  make  their  escape.  During  this  singular  sea-fight  the  remaining 
eleven  Athenian  galleys,  which  had  drawn  in  their  pursuit  twenty 
of  the  enemy,  suddenl}'  turned  upon  their  pursuers  and  compelled 
them  to  flee,  leaving  six  of  their  vessels  to  the  Athenians.  One 
of  the  Spartan  captains  killed  himself  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  his  body  was  borne  by  the  waves  into  the 
harbor  of  Naupaktos.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  ine- 
quality of  the  forces,  the  victory  remained,  not  with  the  more 
numerous,  but  the  more  skilful,  and  Athens  lost  not  one  of  her 
"Western  allies. 

These  brilliant  successes  did  not  save  Phormio  from  the  fate 
which  demagogues  were  now  beginning  to  inflict  on  the  best  generals. 
He  was,  on  what  pretext  we  know  not,  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
of  a  hundred  minai.  Being  too  poor  to 
pay  it,  he  withdrew  into  Paionia,  whence 
the  Akarnanians  called  him,  with  the 
consent  of  Athens,  to  take  command  of 
their   troops.     '•  It   is    contrary  to    law," 

T      1       ,1  •     1    .  -J-  1       ,       •,  COINOF  LEUKAS  IN  AKARXANIA.' 

replied   the    upright  citizen ;    but  it  was 

manifestly  a  thing  which  would  be  very  useful  to  the  State,  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  find  some  way  of  evading  the  law.  As 
the  fine  could  not  be  legally  remitted,  Athens  appointed  him  to 
perform  in  her  behalf  certain  sacrifices,  and  allotted  him  from  the 
treasury  for  this  purpose  the  exact  sum  which  he  owed  as  a  fine. 
When,  he  died,  in  428  B.C.,  the  city  gave  him  an  honorable  funeral 
and  placed  his  tomb  beside  that  of  Perikles.^  Thus  were  often 
mingled    in    the    history    of    this    city    unjust    displeasure    and    a 

>  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo,  left  profile ;  behind  it  the  letter  S,  mint-mark.  Reverse  : 
.-VEY.     Prow  of  a  galley ;  underneath,  the  letter  S.     (Bronze.) 

^  The  Akarnanians  asked  from  Athens  his  son  Asopios  for  their  general  (Thucydides, 
iii.  7;  Pausanias  i.  ^3,  2^). 
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generous  repentance,  which  makes  her  beloved,  notwithstanding  her 
faults. 

To  repair  the  repeated  disasters  which  Sparta  had  lately  suf- 
fered, Brasidas  conceived  a  bold  design.  He  sent  the  sailors  across 
the    isthmus    of   Corinth,  each    man  carrying   his    oar,  with    orders 


GOOD    OUDER,    PERSONIFIED,    AND    THE    PEOPLE    CROWNING    AN    INDIVIDUAL.' 


to  launch  the  forty  vessels  which  were  at  the  time  in  the  ship- 
yards of  Nisaia,  the  seaport  of  Megara,  and  sail  at  once  upon 
defenceless  Peiraieus.  Instead  of  making  all  possible  haste,  how- 
ever, in  this  attack,  the  newly  launched  fleet  delayed  before  a  fort 

I  Biis-reliuf  carved  at  the  head  of  an  .Vthciiian  decree  {Corp.  iiisrr.  Allic.  vol.  ii.  No.  172)  ; 
from  Schdiic,  Griechisclie  Ueliefi,  No.  63.  The  EuTa|i'a  was,  Uke  the  "Elav&pla,  a  lUourt/ia,  or 
puhhc  service.  (See  Thumser,  De  c'wium  Allwnienxium  muneribus  eorumque  immunilule, 
p.  99.)  The  sculptor  has  personified  it,  and  represented  it  at  the  side  of  the  people  ;  both 
seem  to  be  placing  a  wreath  upon  the  head  of  an  individual  of  lesser  stature. 

Note.  —  On  the  ojjposite  page  is  represented  a  marble  bust  with  the  inscription 
HEPIKAHS,  in  the  British  Museum  (from  a  photograph).  Cf.  with  busts  represented  Vol.  II. 
p.  5(iH,  and  facing  p.  1  of  this  volume. 
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in  Salamis,  whence  fire-signals  were  at  once  shown  towards  Athens, 
and  all  the  Athenians  hastened  to  the  defence  of  their  seaport. 
Learning  a  lesson  from  this  alarm,  the}-  stretched  chains  across 
the  entrance  of  both  their  ports. 

Perikles  was  not  able  to  witness  these  late  successes.  The  pesti- 
lence, which  was  abatmg  day  by  day,  and  had  only  rarely  a  victim 
at  this  time,  at  last  seized  him.^  He  did  not  die  immediately,  but 
his  strength  gave  way  by  degrees.  As  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death, 
his  friends  and  the  principal  citizens  of  Athens,  seated  around  his 
bed,  recalled  his  virtues,  his  talents,  and  the  nine  trophies  that  he 
had  erected  in  honor  of  as  many  victories.  After  a  time  the  dying 
man  interrupted  them.  "You  praise  me,"  he  said,  "for  what  many 
others  have  done  also,  and  you  forget  the  best  thing  in  my  life, — 
I  have  never  caused  an  Athenian  to  put  on  mourning." 

This  moderation  during  so  long  a  period  of  authority  is  his 
noblest  praise ;  and  as  it  was  his  last  thought,  so  it  might  well  be 
the  last  word  said  of  him.  Let  us,  however,  hear  the  opinion  of 
Thucydides,  one  of  his  political  adversaries :  "  Powerful  by  means 
of  his  high  rank  and  talents,  and  manifestly  proof  against  bribery, 
he  controlled  the  multitude  with  an  independent  spirit,  and  was 
not  led  by  them,  but  rather  himself  led  them ;  for  he  did  not  say 
anything  to  humor  them,  for  the  acquisition  of  power  by  improper 
means,  but  was  able  on  the  strength  of  his  character  to  contra- 
dict them  even  at  the  risk  of  their  displeasure.  Whenever,  for 
instance,  he  perceived  them  unseasonably  and  insolently  confident, 
by  his  language  he  would  dash  them  down  to  alarm ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  when  they  were  unreasonably  alarmed,  he  would  raise 
them  again  to  confidence.  And  so.  though  in  name  it  was  a  democ- 
racy, in  fact  it  was  a  government  administered  by  the  first  man " 
(429  B.C.). 

His  tomb  was  placed  in  the  Kerameikos,  among  those  of  soldiers 
who  had  fallen  in  battle."  He  himself,  indeed,  had  fallen  in  the 
midst  of  strife,  and,  as  it  were,  on  a  battle-field.  A  few  months 
later,  Athens  again  wept  for  her  great  citizen  when,  in  the  theatre 
of  Dionysos,  Euripides  put  into  the  mouth  of  Theseus  the  words  : 
"  0  renowned  land  of  Pallas,  of  what  a  man  art  thou  bereaved ! " 

•  The  recorded  symptoms  of  his  disease  seem  rather  to  indicate  a  slow  fever. 

*  Thucydides.  ii.  34 ;  Pausanias,  i.  29. 
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The  pestilence,  of  which  Perikles  was  the  last  victim,  had  carried 
off  many  hoplites  and  many  of  the  cavalry,  —  the  best  class  of  the 
Athenian  people,'  that  which  gave  Athens  her  strength  in  war  and 
her  wisdom  in  legislation.  It  had  also  impaired  religious  faith, — 
in  former  times  the  source  of  patriotism,  —  and  the  strict  morals 
and  social  discipline  which  were  matters  of  no  importance  to  the 
idle  and  discontented  crowd  of  peasants  sheltered  in  the  city,  and 
to  the  sailors  of  Peiraieus,  accustomed  by  the  continued  war  to 
the  acts  of  violence  and  lawlessness  of  a  military  life.  The 
moral  disorder  produced  by  the  pestilence  continued  after  the  evil 
had  itself  disappeared.  To  the  contemporaries  of  Sophokles,  Phei- 
dias,  Perikles,  who  had  witnessed  the  peaceful  grandeur  given  by 
those  great  Athenians  to  the  city  in  which  they  dwelt,  succeeded 
younger  men,  who  were  at  once  sceptical  and  superstitious,  desert- 
ing the  altars  of  Athene,  of  Demeter  and  Poseidon,  and  frequent- 
ing those  of  foreign  divinities.'^ 
Perikles  had  been  the  great  mod- 
erator of  the  rejDublic,  the  repre- 
sentative in  politics  of  that  fxrjSev 
dyav  which  the  Delphic  oracles 
advised.  After  his  death,  oscil- 
ATHENE  AND  POSEIDON.^  latlons,    uiorc    aud    more   violent, 

were  to  shake  the  State,  and  the 
democrac}',  which  its  renowned  leader  had  so  well  understood  how 
to  control,  by  degrees  was  to  become  a  demagogy,  cavilling,  sus- 
picious, and  savage,  invading  everything,  —  deliberating  in  place 
of  the  senate,  administering  the  laws  in  place  of  the  magistrates, 
and,  forgetful  of  its  ancestors,  overthrowing  the  altar  they  had 
reared  to  Pity.  Its  political  leader  was  to  be  Kleon,  the  tanner, 
who,  on  one  occasion,  would  have  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  of 
a  town  after  their  unconditional  surrender,  and  Alkibiades,  the  man 

1  This  loss  was  tlie  more  manifest  since  the  heavy  armed  infantry  and  the  cavalry  of 
Athens  belonged  to  its  rich  or  its  middle  class.  The  thc/es,  persons  of  the  lowest  class  (see 
Vol.  I.  p.  535),  were  not  enrolled  amonp;  the  hoplites  nntil  .about  412  b.  c.     Cf.  Harpokrafion, 

"  On  the  introduction  into  .\thens  of  forci^rn  gods,  see  Foucart.  Dua  associations  religieuse.i 
chez  les  Grecs,  pp.  56  et  seq.,  and,  later,  chapter  xxiv.  of  this  work. 

'  Helmeted  head  of  Athene,  right  profile.  Reverse:  AOH (j/aiW) .  The  dispute  be- 
tween Athene  and  Poseidon  as  to  the  founding  of  Athens.  Between  the  two,  the  olive-tree, 
around  which  is  coiled  the  serpent  Erichthonios;  the  owl  is  perched  on  a  branch  of  the  tree. 
(Bronze  coin  of  .\thens.) 
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of  unscrupuious  ambition,  the  descendant  of  an  honorable  house 
fallen  to  the  condition  of  an  adventurer ;  and  its  habitual  counsel- 
lors, that  vile  brood,  the  flatterers  of  the  populace,  "  evil  cup- 
hearers,  who  will  pour  out  to  it  to  intoxication  the  strong  wine  of 
liberty." '  Democracy  at  this  day  is  the  world's  'leader ;  may  it 
escape  a  like  fate ! 

1  Plato,  Pol.,  viii.  and  ii.  ...  hrjfioKpaTnviiivr)  ■noKii  fXev6epias  Siifrijaaa-a  kukwv  oii'o;(da)i/ 
TrpotTTaTovvrwv  tvxtj  .  .  luBvaBrj.  See  also  the  sombre  pictures  drawn  by  Thucydides,  iii. 
82,  83. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

PELOPONNESIAN  WAE  PEOM  THE  DEATH  OF  PEEIKLES  TO  THE  PEAOE 
or  NIKIAS,    (429-421  B.C.) 

I.  —  Cruelty   towards   Mytilene   and  Plataia  ;    Massacres  at 

KORKYRA  ;     THE    AfFAIR   OF    SpHAKTERIA. 


IT  was  now  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  (428  b.  c),  and  the  antici- 
pations of  Perikles  had  been  realized.  Notwithstanding  the 
annual  ravages  of  Archidamos,  who  re-appeared  again  that  summer 
in  Attika,  Athens  still  held  the  advantage,  for  she  had  lost  noth- 
ing, and  had  regained  possession  of  Potidaia.  But  the  great  states- 
man had  not  been  able  to  foresee  the  disaster  that  was  to  fall 
upon  the  city,  —  his  own  death,  a  fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Athenians.  Shortly  after,  a  revolt  broke  out  which  shook 
their  authority. 

Mytilene,  like  all  the  Greek  cities,  had  two  parties.  The 
nobles,  who    held    tlie    people    in    strict    subjection,^    had    accepted 

reluctantly,  and  only  through  fear  of 
the  Persians,  the  supremacy  of  Athens. 
Athough  the  terms  of  the  early  alli- 
ance with  Mytilene,  as  with  Chios, 
liad  remained  in  force,  they  both 
remembered  the  brilliant  days  of 
Pittakos  and  the  time  when  the 
whole  island  of  Lesbos  was  subject  to  them.  We  have  seen  that  they 
solicited  secretly  the  support  of  Lacedaemon,  even  before  the  war  of 

'  The  olio-arcln-  of  Myfilent'  forliade  its  subjects  to  teach  their  ohildren  letters  or  music; 
so,  at  least,  says  Aelianus  (  Varia  llisloria,  ix.  1 7). 

■-  Laurelled  head  of  Ai)olI(),  rijht  profile.  Reverse  :  MYTI  (\rivaiav).  Lyre  of  six  chords, 
adorned  with  a  fillet ;  at  the  left,  the  plektron,  an  ivory  stick  with  which  the  chords  of  the 
lyre  were  struck.     (Silver.) 


COIN    OF    MYTILKXF..- 
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Korkyra.  Encouraged  by  the  Boiotians,  who  were  of  their  race, 
they  increased  the  strength  of  their  walls  and  the  number  of  their 
ships,  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  towns  adjacent  to  come 
into  the  city,  and  took  auxiliaries  into  pay.  Meth3'nmos  and  Tene- 
dos  gave  warning  at  Athens  of  these  preparations.  A  peaceful 
embassy  sent  to  Mytilene  brought  back  only  a 
warlike  reply,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  Peloponnesians  had  received 
Mytilene  into  their  alliance.     '•  Athens,"  said  her 

^     .    ,   ,  ,,.  fill  •  11  HEKTE    OP    LESBOS.* 

faithless  allies,  "  enfeebled  and  ruined  by  war  and 
pestilence,  will  not  be  able  to  resist  a  vigorous  attack."  The  Spar- 
tans hastened  to  summon  again  to  arms  the  allies  who  had  just 
now  returned  from  a  third  invasion  of  Attika,  and  made  ready  to 
convey  a  fleet  across  the  isthmus,  in  order  to  fall  upon  Athens 
from  all  sides. 

History  says  much  of  the  constancy  of  the  Roman  people  ;  not 
less  should  be  said  of  the  constancy  of  this  people  of  Athens,  who 
during  four  years  held  no  more  of  their  own  territory  than  that 
covered  by  the  city's  walls.  A  squadron  had  already  been  sent 
against  Mytilene,  and  another  was  on  its  way  towards  Akarnania ; 
it  seemed  that  the  harbor  of  Peiraieus  must  be  empty.  At  news 
of  the  project  of  the  Spartans  a  hundred  galleys  sailed  out  from 
it,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  enemy  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  the  Peloponnesos.  At  this  moment  Athens  had  at  sea  two 
hundred  and  fifty  vessels ;  she  had  an  army  before  Potidaia,  another 
at  Mytilene,  a  third  in  Akarnania;  and  how  heavy  were  the  sac- 
rifices that  she  imposed  upon  herself  we  may  see  as  we  remember 
that  "at  the  siege  of  Potidaia  each  hoplite  received  two  drachmas 
a  day,  one  for  himself,  and  another  for  his  servant ;  and  on  the 
ships  the  same  pay  was  received."  ^  In  order  to  meet  these  expenses 
the  citizens  laid  upon  themselves  a  tax  of  two  hundred  talents. 
When,  in  the  following  summer  (427  b.  c),  the  army  of  the  league 
a  fourth  time  invaded  Attika,  the  courage  of  Athens  was  not  shaken ; 


'  Veiled  head  of  Demeter,  right  profile.  Reverse :  tripod  surrounded  with  fillets. 
Incused  square.     (Electrum.) 

^  Thucydides,  iii.  17  :  .  .  .  1/^/5  re  ai  vaaai  tov  airov  /uadov  ((fiepov.  In  his  first  Philippic 
Demosthenes  speaks  of  a  drachma  a  day  "  for  the  support "  of  each  horseman,  and  ten 
drachmas  a  month  for  that  of  a  foot-soldier. 
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not  a  galley  nor  a  soldier  was  recalled  from  Mytilene  :  and  yet 
Perikles  was  no  longer  there.  The  Spartan  Salethos  had  taken 
command  in  Mytilene.  But  scarcely  had  he  distributed  arms 
among  the  people  for  a  general  attack  on  the  Athenian  lines,  when 
the  multitude  so  long  oppressed  rose  against  the  nobles.  It  became 
necessary  to  negotiate  and  to  deliver  up  the  place  to  Paches,  the 
Athenian  general. 

Here  occurs  a  tragedy.  The  Spartans  had,  from  the  begin- 
ning, given  to  this  struggle  the  character  of  savage  cruelty  which 
the  peoples  of  Southern  Europe,  Greeks,  Romans,  Italians  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  Spaniards,  have  too  often  stamped  upon  their 
wars.  All  the  allies  of  Athens,  all  the  traders,  fishermen,  all 
neutrals,  even,  who  fell  into  their  hands,  were  put  to  death  and 
their  bodies  left  unburied.'  A  Peloponnesian  fleet  had  very  lately 
exhibited  alona;  the  Ionian  coasts  that  readiness  to  kill  without 
excuse  of  incurred  peril.  The  Athenians  had  not  remained  behind  ; 
their  decree  against  the  Megarians  will  be  remembered,  and  the 
fact  that  they  put  to  death  Spartan  envoys  seized  on  the  way  to 
the  Persian  court.  No  more  compassion  had  been  shown  by  the 
Plataians  to  the  Thebans  who  had  attempted  to  surprise  their  city. 
The  treason  of  Mytilene,  unjustifiable,  since  they  were  the  most 
favored  of  the  allies,  had  placed  Athens  in  great  peril,  and 
brought  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  to  the  coasts  of  Ionia.  They  had, 
therefore,  in  accordance  witli  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  war,  no  reason  to  expect  mercy,  any  more  than  Capua 
had  from  Rome  after  surrendering  to  Hannibal.  Among  the 
prisoners  sent  by  Paches  was  Salethos.  His  trial  was  short ;  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  he  made  to  save  his  life,  he  was  put  to 
death  almost  immediately  on  his  arrival.  In  the  general  exaspera- 
tion which  prevailed  at  Athens,  the  atrocious  resolution  was  easily 
taken,  at  Kleon's  suggestion,  to  destroy  the  entire  fighting  popu- 
lation of  Mytilene. 

This  Kleon,  the  unworthy  successor  of  Perikles,  was  —  to  the 
great  delight  of  Aristophanes,  who  draws  from  the  fact  endless 
material    for    mirth— a   tanner,    a    great    friend    of    the    common 

>  Thucydidi-s,  ii.  fi7. 

Note. — On  the  opposite  page  is  given  a  view  (from  a  photograph)  of  Mytilene.  Tlie 
harbor  at  the  left  is  the  northern  port.     Cf.  the  view  in  Vol.  II.  p.  279. 
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people.^  a  great  talker,  violent,  rash,  undignified  as  an  orator, 
having  not  the  decorum  and  severe  eloquence  of  Perikles,  but  the 
tongue  and  gestures  of  Peiraieus.  This  man,  who  had  been  once 
convicted  of  accepting  a  bribe,  who  was  but  a  second-rate  orator, 
a  poor  general,  and  a  flatterer  of  the  populace,  hud, 
however,  much  energy.  At  another  time  this  quality- 
was  serviceable  to  him  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Mytilene 
it  led  him  into  the  commission  of  an  evil  deed. 
While  the  fate  of  the  city  was  under  deliberation 
he  maintained  that  a  conspicuous  and  terrible  exam- 
ple was  necessary,  and  his  opinion  prevailed.  But 
the  people,  more  right-minded  than  their  leader,  re- 
turned on  the  following  day  to  sentiments  worthier  of  Athens. 
The  vessel    bearing   the   sentence  of  death    had  twenty-four  hours' 

start.  With  such  a  message  it  moved 
slowly,  while  the  galley  which  carried  the 
order  of  reprieve  made  all  possible  speed  ; 
Paches  had  just  announced  in  the  public 
square  of  Mytilene  the  fatal  sentence, 
and  was  making  ready  to  execute  it,  when 
the  second  trireme  entered  the  harbor.  The  thousand  partisans  of 
Sparta  who  had  been  sent  to  Athens  were,  however,  put  to  death, — 
a  massacre  cruel  enough.*  In  respect  to  Mytilene  it  was  deci-eed 
that  her  walls  should  be  razed,  her  ships  confiscated ;  and  the 
island,  except  the  territory  of  Methymnos,  was  divided  into  three 
thousand  lots.  Of  these  a  tenth  was  devoted  to  the  o-ods,  and 
the  rest  distributed  among  Athenian  citizens,  who  farmed  out 
these  fields    to    Lesbian    husbandmen   at    a   rent    of  two  minai  for 


SILVER    C01N.8 


1  It  seems,  according  to  the  scholiast  of  .'Vristophanes,  that  it  was  Kleon  who  raised 
the  salary  of  the  judges  to  three  obols.  lie  probably  also  had  a  share  in  making  the  law 
of  425  B.  c ,  doubling  the  tribnte  of  the  allies,  which  was  thus  raised  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  talents.  .Vndokidcs,  On  Pence,  Gt :  n\iov  tj  SiaKoma  koi  ^lAia  roKavra.  Plutarch 
(Aristeifles,  40)  also  says  l.:300  talents. 

2  Asklepios  Nikephoros.  From  Conzc,  Reise  auf  der  Insel  Lesbos,  pi.  x.  3,  p.  22. 
Asklepios  leans  on  a  staff  around  which  is  coiled  a  serpent :  he  holds  in  liis  liand  a 
statue  of  Victory.  Around  is  the  inscription  'ETTa(pp6S(iTos,  name  of  the  possessor  of  the 
stone.     Asklepios  had  in  the  island  of  Lesbos  a  celebrated  sanctuar}-. 

'  Head  of  Pallas,  right  profile,  wearing  a  helmet  adorned  with  a  figure  of  Pegasos ; 
legend  :  IVIA9YMNAI02.  The  whole  in  an  incused  square.  Reverse  :  a  wild  boar,  to  the 
right. 

*  Thucydides  (iii.  !>0)  says  rather  more  than  a  thousand. 
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each  lot.     Mytilene,  however,  quickly  recovered,  and  again  became 
prosperous. 

An  example,  happily  of  a  different  character,  was  at  this  time 
given  by  Athens  to  her  allies.     The  conqueror  of    Lesbos,   Paches, 


rAANr/lNTOA/A  1  AO  YrAATZ-IKH,, 
TOA  Mi/iH^rAATAEYS. 


DEATH  OF  PLANGON,  OK  PLATAIA.l 


was  guilty  of  unpardonable  violence  towards  two  women  of  Myti- 
lene.    On    his    return   to    Athens  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  the 


1  Funeral  stela,  discovered  at  Oropos  and  preserved  in  tlie  Central  Museum  of  Alliens 
(Von  Sybcl,  Kalalng,  No.  123;  from  Lebas,  Vnij.  archeoL,  Mon.  fig.,  pi  71).  The  inscription 
is  complete,  and  reads  thus :  YVKdvyoiV  ToKfiiSov  nXarai'mj.  ToX/iiSijr  nXaraevs.  The  old  man, 
Tolmides,  at  the  left,  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand,  is  present  at  the  death  of  his  daughter 
riangon,  who  is  sinking  back  upon  her  bed,  sustained  by  two  women.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  funeral  stela  does  not  represent  the  Elysian  reunion 
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crime ;  and  foreseeing  condemnation,  fell  upon  his  sword  in  the 
presence  of  the  court.  Loudly  had  Athens  declared  that  she  would 
no  more  pardon  crimes  than  she  would  revolts  (427  B.C.). 

The  Plataians  were  made  to  suffer  in  retaliation  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  Mytilenians.  Tlie  Spartans  became  infuriated  against 
this  handful  of  men  who  for  two  years  had  made  so  gallant  a 
resistance,  repairing  the  city's  walls  and  building  them  higher, 
destroying  the  enemy's  works,  breaking  their  engines  of  war, 
braving  the  rain  of  burning  sulphur  and  pitch  directed  against 
them  by  their  assailants,  and  the  flames  which  devoured  a  portion 
of  their  city.  At  last,  threatened  by  famine  and  almost  in 
despair,  they  resolved  upon  a  desperate  enterprise ;  namely,  to 
make  their  escape  from  the  city,  going  through  the  besiegers' 
camp  and  crossing  the  double  wall 
and  the  ditches  by  which  it  was 
protected.  By  counting  the  bricks 
in  the  enemy's  wall  they  ascertained 
its  height,  and  made  ladders  suitable 
to  scale  it.  At  the  moment  of  put- 
ting the  plan  into  execution  *  only 
two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  that  is  to  say,  about  half  the  gar- 
rison, felt  themselves  willing  to  incur  the  risk.  On  a  cold  and  dark 
December  night,  while  the  wind  blew  violently  and  a  rain  mingled 
with  snow  was  falling,  they  emerged  from  the  city,  silent,  walking 
far  apart  from  each  other,  that  their  weapons  might  not  clash,  and 
each  man  having  the  right  foot  bare,  that  he  might  not  slip  in 
the  half-frozen  mire.  They  set  their  ladders  up  and  ascended 
them :  those  who  went  first  had  only  a  dagger  and  a  breastplate ; 
others  followed  with  javelins  and  with  shields.  A  falling  brick 
gave  the  alarm  to  the  Peloponnesians,  who  ran  hither  and  thither, 
not  knowing  where  the  danger  was,  and  lighted  fire-signals  on 
the  side  towards  Thebes,  to  indicate  that  the  camp  was  attacked. 
The  Plataians  who  had  remained  in  the  city  lighted  other  fires 
upon  their  walls,  so  that  a  confusion  of  signals  took  away  all 
meaning  from  those  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  employed.  The 
latter  sought    on    every  side    for   the    enemy  who  had   caused  the 


COIX   OF    PLATA  lA.l 


^  Boiotian  buckler.    Reverse:  IIAA  (nXarmccdK),  in  the  field.     Prokesch  d'Osten, /nedita, 
pi.  ii.  n.  57.   (Bronze.) 
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alarm ;  but  the  torches  they  carried  revealed  them  to  the  Platai- 
ans,  who,  themselves  remaining  in  the  shadow,  struck  with  sure 
aim.  The  two  hundred  having  succeeded  in  crossing  the  camp,^ 
took  the  road  towards  Thebes  to  escape  pursuit ;  for  the  light  of 
the  torches  revealed  to  them  that  they  were  sought  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Kithairon.  After  going  six  or  seven  stadia  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Thebes,  they  turned  towards  the  mountains,  and  arrived  safe 
in  Attika  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  twelve. 

The  garrison  of  Plataia  was  thus  diminished ;  but  the  supply 
of  provisions  held  out  so  long  that  resistance  was  continued  to  the 
middle  of  the  following  summer,  when,  being  in  danger  of  starva- 
tion,   they  were    obliged   to    surrender.      The    Spartans    took   their 

revenge  for  the  time  the  siege  had  cost 
them  by  a  cold  cruelty  all  the  more 
odious  from  the  show  of  justice  min- 
gled with  it.  Five  judges  were  sent  out 
from  Sparta,  and  the  prisoners  brought 
before  them.  No  special  charge  was  pre- 
ferred against  any  one,  but  the  question  was  asked  whether  they 
had  done  the  Peloponnesians  any  service  during  the  present  war. 
They  made  a  reply  at  some  length,  defending  their  conduct  as 
allies  of  Athens,  complaining  of  the  Thebans,  and  reminding  their 
judges  of  the  glorious  battle  in  which  they  had  defeated  the  Medes ; 
they  said :  — 

"  We  entreat  you,  as  is  suitable  for  us  and  as  our  need  induces  us  to 
do,  with  invocations  to  the  gods  who  are  worshipped  at  tlie  same  altar 
and  by  all  tlie  Greeks  in  common,  that  we  may  prevail  on  you  in  these 
things.  Pleading  the  oaths  which  your  fathers  swore,  we  pray  that  you 
will  not  be  unmindful  of  them.  We  beseech  you  by  your  fathers'  tombs, 
and  appeal  for  aid  to  the  dead,  that  we  may  not  come  under  the  Thcbau 
power,  nor  those  who  are  dearest  to  them  be  given  up  to  those  who  are 
most  hateful." 

In  conclusion,  they  declared  that  they  would  sooner  have  died 
the    most   inglorious    death  —  that    of   famine  —  than    surrender   to 

1  Thucydides  (iii.  23)  speaks  of  ice,  which,  coating  the  water  with  which  rain  had  filled 
the  ditches,  broke  under  the  soldiers'  weight. 

2  Cow  suckling  her  calf.  Reverse :  two  rectangles  incused,  in  the  centre  of  each  those 
geometrical  figures  generally  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  gardens  of  Alkinoos  ;  Mr.  Percy  Gard- 
ner, however,  sees  in  them  a  type  of  solar  origin,  connected  with  tlie  worship  of  the  god 
Aristaios  or  of  Apollo  Nomios.     Silver.     (Numisrnatic  Chronicle,  1881,  pp.  1  et  seq.) 
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the  Thebans.  but  that  they  confided  in  and  capitulated  to  the 
Spartans.  Wherefore  they  urged  that  it  was  but  just,  if  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  would  listen  to  them,  they  should  at  least  be  restored 
to  the  same  position  and  allowed  to  take  the  risk  which  they  pre- 
ferred. The  Thebans  followed  with  a  very  bitter  speech,  after 
which  the  original  question  being  repeated,  whether  they  had  done 
the  Peloponnesian  allies  any  service  during  the  war,  the  prisoners 
replied   that   they  had    not ;    and  were    led  away  and  killed  to   a 


SCEXE   OF    MASSACRE.' 


man.  Two  hundred  Plataians  thus  perished,  and  twenty-five 
Athenians  who  were  with  them ;  and  the  women  were  sold  as 
slaves.     Thucydides  says  (iii.  68):  — 

"  As  for  the  city,  the  Thebans  gave  it  for  about  a  year  to  some  of  the 
Megarians  to  inhabit  who  had  been  banished  by  party  influence,  and  to 
such  of  the  Plataians  on  their  own  side  as  still  survived.  Afterwards 
they  razed  the  whole  of  it  to  the  ground  from  the  very  foundations,  and 
built  to  the  sacred  precinct  of  Here  an  inn  two  hundred  feet  square, 
with  rooms  all  round,  above  and  below,  making  use  of  the  roofs  and 
doors  of  the  Plataians:  and  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture  in  brass  and 
iron  that  was  within  tlie  wall  they  made  couches  and  dedicated  them  to 

'  Fragment  of  a  chest  of  Pra;neste  (from  Raoul-Rochette,  Monum.  ine'd.  d'antiq.  figuree, 
pi.  XX  ).  In  the  centre  is  the  funeral  pile  of  Patroklos,  covered  with  the  armor  of  the  hero : 
a  Greek,  at  the  left,  is  bringing  his  greaves.  The  sanguinary  offering  has  already  begun. 
Achilleus  is  slaying  a  Trojan'captive.  Others  held  by  Greeks  or  tied  to  trees  are  await- 
ing the  same  fate.  Athene,  standing  at  the  left,  looks  on  at  the  scene.  See  Iliad,  xxiii. 
1 75  et  seq.     (Overbeck,  BUdwerke,  pp.  484  et  seq.) 
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the  goddess,  building  also  in  her  honor  a  stone  chapel  a  hundred  feet 
square.  The  land  they  confiscated  and  let  out  for  ten  years,  its  occupiers 
being  Thebans." 

It  is  exti'aorclinary  that  Athens  made  no  attempt  to  save  the 
Plataians.  All  the  early  cruelty  reappears  in  this  fratricidal  war ; 
on  each  side  prisoners  were  murdered,  and  each  man  resigned 
himself  in  advance  to  undergo  the  fate  which,  if  victorious,  he 
would  have  inflicted.  Like  heroes  to  whom  a  fatal  duty  is 
intrusted  and  the  order  given,  "  Go  thither  and  let  yourselves  be 
killed,"  the  Plataians,  voluntary  victims,  had  by  their  sacrifice 
served  the  common  cause.  They  were  admired,  but  they  were  not 
succored,  because  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  risk  an  engage- 
ment on  land,  and  Athens  reserved  all  her  strength  for  her  fleet. 
Gladly,  however,  would  we  tell  of  heroic  rashness;  they  at  times 
succeed  who  venture  a  forlorn  hope. 

Sparta  in  this  affair  played  an  odious  part :  the  ceremonial  of 
a  trial,  the  judges,  the  questioning,  —  this  parody  of  justice,  in  a 
word,  was  more  abominable  than  the  slaughter  after  the  battle. 
She  however  claimed  to  have  acted  with  strict  legality.  The 
alliance  with  Athens,  she  said,  was  treason  against  Hellas,  and 
there  should  be  no  mercy  for  traitors.  To  resist  Sparta  became 
an  inexpiable  crime. 

At  Korkyra,  as  elsewhere,  the  aristocracy  and  the  people,  the 
rich   and   the  poor,  the  former  supported  by  Sparta,  the  latter  by 

Athens,  disputed  furiously  for  the  supremacy. 
For  some  time  these  internal  discords  brought 
no  other  catastrophe  than  the  exile  of  the 
feebler    party  ;    now    that    the    unsuccessful 

COIN    OF    KORKYRA. 1  -  -  -     ,  ,     .  ,  „  •  n      il  j.     ■  t 

could  appeal  to  outsiders  for  aid,  these  strifes 
were  to  assume  a  character  of  frightful  cruelty. 

The  rich  Korkyraians  made  prisoners  by  Corinth  at  the  battle 
of  Sybota  had  been  treated  with  great  consideration  in  that  city, 
and  then  released  as  useful  in.struments  for  effecting  a  revolution 
in  Korkyra.  Since  their  return  home  they  endeavored  to  fulfil 
the  secret  condition  of  their  release,  by  bringing  over  the  island 
to  the  party  of  the  Peloponnesians.     Peithias.  leader  of  the  popular 

>  Dionysos,  holding  a  thyrsos,  on  a  leaping  panther,  to  the  right.  Reverse:  KOP  (Kopioi- 
palwv).     A  satyr,  a  wine-skin  on  his  shoulder,  pours  its  contents  into  a  krater.     (Bronze.) 
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faction,  accused  by  them  of  betraying  the  country,  in  his  turn 
accuses  five  of  them,  who  thereupon  assassinate  him  in  the  senate, 
murder  sixty  of  his  partisans,  promise  liberty  to  the  slaves,  and 
.call  in  the  Pelopounesians.  The  popular  party,  at  first  taken  by 
surprise,  recovers  itself ;  twelve  Athe- 
nian vessels  arrive  from  Naupaktos  and 
give  it  the  advantage.  Fifty-three  gal- 
leys from  the  Peloponnesos  arrive  :  but 
the  Athenians,  notwithstanding  their 
numerical  inferiority,  hold  their  ground 

•J  ■  o  DRACHMA    OF    MKLOS  • 

after   a   victory    of  which    the    Spartan 

commander  is  not  able  to  take  proper  advantage.  Warned  by  fire- 
signals  that  sixty  Athenian  gallej-s  are  approaching,  he  withdraws 
and  sails  for  home ;  and  then  begins  a  horrible  massacre.  The 
nobles  and  their  partisans  had  taken  shelter  in  a  temple.  To 
induce  them  to  quit  this  asylum,  a  fair  hearing  is  promised  them ; 
fifty,  who  are  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  temple,  are  condemned 
to  death,  and  the  remainder  perish  by  their  own  hands  in  the 
sanctuary. 

During  seven  days  massacre  prevailed  in  Korkyra,  and  all  evil 
passions  took  opportunity  to  glut  themselves :  debtors  killed  their 
creditors ;  personal  hostilities  took  the  pretext  of  public  vengeance. 
Five  hundi'ed,  who  had  made  their  escape,  fortified  themselves  upon 
a  hill  where  they  remained  for  two  years.  At  last,  compelled  by 
Athens  to  surrender,  they  were  carried  across  to  an  island  to  be 
kept  in  custody  till  they  were  sent  to  Athens,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  if  any  one  attempted  to  make  his  escape,  the  lives  of  all 
would  be  forfeited.  To  secure  their  destruction  the  democratic 
party  laid  a  treacherous  plan.  False  friends  advised  the  prisoners 
to  make  their  escape  at  once,  assuring  them  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Athenian  general  to  give  them  up  to  the  Korkyraian 
populace.  The  device  succeeded  ;  a  number  of  the  prisoners  were 
captured  on  board  a  vessel  which  had  been  provided  by  those  who 
were  seeking  their  destruction,  and  the  Athenian  general  at  once 
gave  them  all  up  to  the  Korkyraians.  They  were  sliut  up  in  a  large 
building ;  and  being  led  out  by  twenties,  were  made  to  pass  between 
two  rows  of    soldiers,  who  murdered  them   in   cold   blood.      Sixty 

^  On  the  obverse,  a  pomegranati'.     Reverse  :  MAAI  (MoXiuk).     Dionysiac  kantharos. 
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had  tlius  been  led  out  and  put  to  death,  when  the  survivors  in  the 
building  came  to  the  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  outside. 
They  refused  to  come  out,  and  the  Korkyraians,  having  taken  off 
the  roof  of  the  building,  discharged  arrows  at  them  and  threw 
down  tiles  from  above.  The  prisoners  took  their  own  lives  b}- 
whatever  means  they  could.  This  frightful  scene  lasted  through 
the  night,  and  when  it  was  day  the  Korkyraians  heaped  the  dead 
bodies  upon  wagons  and  carried  them  out  of  the  city  (425  b.  c). 
In  the  same  year  the  Corinthians,  driven  out  of  Anaktorion,  were 


SCENE    OF    COMBAT     ON   A    VASE    FKOM    MKLOS.^ 

replaced  in  that  important  position  by  the  Akarnanians,  their 
enemies  ;  and  henceforth  the  ships  of  Athens  could  freely  sail  the 
Ionian  Sea,  where  not  a  Corinthian  vessel  dared  to  show  itself. 

It  must  be  said  that  only  after  these  massacres  did  Korkyra 
recover  its  tranquillity.  Nothing  less  would  have  accomplished 
this  result ;  so  savage  was  the  hatred  on  both  sides  that  one  party 
must  have  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  other  before  peace  could 
come  into  this  city  drained  of  its  life-blood.  But  who  gave  the 
signal  for  all  this  perfidy  and  violence  ?  Those  who,  without  just 
cause,  wished  to  sej^arate  Korkyra  from  Athens,  and  had  murdered 
Peithias  in  the  open  senate,  —  the  faction  of  the  nobles. 

In  this  war  of  Korkyra,  says  Thucydides,  — 

"  whatever  ordinarily  happens  in  such  a  state  of  tilings  took  place,  and  still 
more.     For  father  murdered  son,  and  men  were  dragged  out  of  sanctuaries 


'  From  A.  Conze,  Meli.iche  TIionr/eJoKse,  pi.  3.  This  is  an  extremely  archaic  vase; 
although  the  painter  has  reached  the  stajie  when  the  human  figure  is  represented,  he  still  takes 
care  to  fill  all  the  vacant  s]iaces  with  flowers  or  geometrical  ornaments. 
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or  slain  in  them,  while  in  that  of  Dionysoa  some  were  walled  up  and  perished, 
—  so  savagely  did  the  sedition  proceed  ;  and  it  appeared  to  do  so  all  the  more 
from  having  been  among  the  earliest.  For  afterwards  even  the  wliole  of 
Greece,  so  to  say,  was  convulsed ;  struggles  being  everywhere  made  by  the 
popular  leaders  to  call  in  the  Athenians,  and  by  the  oligarchical  party,  the 
Spartans.  .  .  .  The  States  were  torn  by  sedition,  and  later  instances,  from 
having  heard  what  had  been  done  before,  exhibited  an  excessive  refinement 
of  ideas,  both  in  the  eminent  cunning  of  their  plans  and  the  monstrous 
cruelty  of  their  vengeance.  In  peace  and  prosperity  both  communities  and 
individuals  have  better  feelings,  through  not  falling  into  urgent  needs ; 
whereas  war,  by  taking  away  the  free  supply  of  daily  wants,  is  a  teacher 
of  violence,  and  assimilates  most  men's  tempers  to  their  present  condition." 

These  massacres  at  Korkyra,  Mytilene,  Plataia,  and  soon  after  at 
Melos,  were  doubly  disastrous,  since  iniquity  falls  back  upon  those 
who  commit  it,  thus  repeating  itself.  In  this  renewal  of  former 
barbarities  the  sentiment  of  justice  and  law  was  everywhere 
weakened,  and  almost  destroyed. 

As  if  Nature  had  her  share  in  the  general  disorder,  earth- 
quakes were  felt  in  Attika,  Euboia,  tlie  whole  region  of  Boiotia, 
but  especially  at  Orchomenos.  The  pestilence  had  never  entered 
the  Peloponnesos ;  but  it  now  recurred  in  Attika,  and  raged  for  a 
whole  year.  Since  its  first  appearance  the  disease  had  carried  off 
four  thousand  three  hundred  hoplites,  three  hundred  cavalry- 
men, and  a  great  multitude  in  civil  life.  It  now  was  making 
its  last  attack.  To  appease  the  god  whom  all  filth  ofEended,  the 
Athenians  purified  the  island  of  Apollo,  as  the  Peisistratidai  had 
done  at  an  earlier  period.^  The  remains  of  the  dead  who  had 
been  buried  in  Delos  were  exhumed ;  it  was  forbidden  that  any 
one  should  be  born  or  die  in  the  island ;  the  sick  Avere  carried 
to  the  neighboring  island  of  Rheneia.^  Lasth-,  there  were  insti- 
tuted in  honor  of  Apollo  games  and  horse-races  which  were  to  be 
celebrated    every    four    years  -J     the    Greeks,    like    the    Romans, 

»  See  Vol.  II.  p.  8. 

^  The  gods  could  not  behold  a  dead  body.  Apollo,  the  guest  of  Admetos,  goes  away 
when  Alkestis  i?  about  to  die  ;  Artemis  leaves  Hippolj-tos  before  he  expires.  "  Adieu,"  she 
says  to  him  ;  "  receive  my  last  farewell :  it  is  not  permitted  me  to  behold  a  dead  body."  Tht- 
Juno  of  the  Mneid  abandons  Turnus  in  the  same  way  at  his  last  hour.  Among  the  Romans  to 
meet  a  corpse  caused  pollution,  which  required  purification. 

'  Delos  is  now  deserted  and  fompletcly  ravaged.  For  a  thousand  years  and  more  the 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent   islands,  Mykonos,  Tenos,  and  Syros  have  regarded  its  ancient 
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believed  tliat  thus  they  would  gain  the  protection  of  the  god  who 
in  his  statue  was  present  at  tliese  festivals.     The  lonians,  excluded 

from  the  festivals  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesos,  attended  the  Delian  Games  in 
crowds,  where  Nikias  distinguished 
himself  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
gifts  the  first  time  that  they  took 
place.  In  one  night  he  caused  a 
l)ridge  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length 
to  be  thi'own  across  the  strait  which 
separates  Delos  from  Rlieneia,  and 
this  bridge  to  be  decorated  with  gar- 
lands and  covered  with  carpets,  for 
the  procession  of  the  dead  exiled,  from 
religious  motives,  from  the  sacred 
island  (425  B.C.). 

A  proof  that  the  people  of  Athens 
had  a  share  in  the  great  things  ac- 
complished   by  Perikles    is    found    in 
the  fact  that  in  the  four  years  imme- 
diately after  they  had    lost  this   en- 
lightened   guide     they    had     shown, 
against  the  double  scourge    of   pesti- 
j-:::^:-.^^--—^.-^-^  -r-^r,^.^^^,<si»^^\    lence  and  war,  that  constancy  which 
l,ilj»-<  .^■-la^j^^^^^a^S^^fs?'^- '    the    great     orator    recommended     to 
^„,.^„„  „ .  „r,  ^^r^.,1  them,  —  there   were    no    disturbances 

FUNERAL   STELA    OF    DELOS.'  ' 

in  the  city,  and  no  narrow-minded- 
ness in  the  choice  of  leaders.  Vainly  did  Kleon  rant ;  none  but 
generals  tested  by  long  service,  even  where  they  were  noble,  rich, 
and    desirous    of    peace,  —  like    Demosthenes    and    Nikias,  —  com- 

buildings  as  a  quarry.  Tbey  have  burned  its  most  precious  marbles  to  make  chalk  (Lebfegue, 
Recherches  sur  Delos).  Recent  excavations  by  HomoUe,  Hauvette,  S.  Reinach,  and  others 
have  brought  to  light  many  inscriptions,  numerous  carvings,  the  foundations  of  many  temples, 
;inil  also  of  magazines  constructed  in  the  time  when  Delos,  under  the  Roman  sway,  was  the 
emporium  of  the  TEgipan. 

1  Stela  discovered  in  the  island  of  Rheneia  and  preserved  in  the  Central  Museum  of 
Athens.  (I.,  von  Sybel,  Katalog,  No.  487  ;  from  the  Expedition  de  Mnre'e,  vol.  iii.  pi.  20,  1, 
and  the  Archdolorjim-he  Zeitung,  1871,  pi.  .5.3a.  1.)  The  dead  man  whose  name  is  given  by 
the  inscription  (TXiKiav  Xlparoyivov  XPV^"^^  X°^P^)  '^  represented  seated  on  a  rock,  his  head 
leaning  sadly  on  his  hand  :  near  him  is  the  prow  of  a  vessel.  This  is  the  usual  monument  for  a 
person  who  has  died  at  sea. 


;■« 
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inanded  the  armies.  At  Mytilene,  at  Korkyra,  those  who  had 
put  their  trust  in  LacediBuion  had  perished ;  the  destruction  of 
Plataia  was  the  only  defeat  Athens  had  undergone.  Ah'eady  she 
was  turning  her  attention  towards  Sicily ;  twenty  galleys  were 
sent  thither  to  aid  the  Leontines  against  Syracuse.  The  pre- 
text was  that  the  Athenians  were  of  kindred  origin  with  the 
Leontines ;  in  reality,  Athens  was  anxious  to  stop  the  importation 
of  Sicilian  cereals  into  the  Peloponnesos. 

Demosthenes  was  a  true  general,  enterprising  and  able ;  to  him 
war  was  a  science  requiring  plans,  and  not  courage  alone.  Leaving 
his  colleague  Nikias  to  operate  in  the  seas  adjacent 
to  Athens,  he  sailed  into  the  western  waters,  aim- 
ing to  destroy  the  influence  of  Corinth  in  the  very 
gulf  that  bore  her  name.  Assisted  by  the  Akar- 
nanians,  he  had  conquered  on  land  in  the  .year 
preceding  (426  b.  c),  by  superior  strateg}-,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  who  lost  so  many  of  their  number  in 
the  battle  of  Olpai  that  he  was  able  to  consecrate,  in  the  temples 

of  Athens,  three  hundred  suits  of  armor 
as  his  part  of  the  spoils.  But  this  Akar- 
nanian  war.  which  Thucydides  relates 
at  great  length,  could  have  no  serious 
results.  A  bold  enterprise  of  Demos- 
thenes appeared  at  one  time  to  be  about 
to  bring  it  to  an  end.  He  had  remarked,  on  sailing  round  the 
Peloponnesos,  the  advantageous  position  of  Pylos,  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Messenia  which  commands  the  present  harbor  of  Nava- 
rino,  the  best  seaport  of  the  peninsula,  which  the  Spartans  had  left 
unoccupied  since  the  Messenian  wars.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  he 
could  seize  this  promontory  and  establish  there  a  Messenian  garrison, 
'•  he  should,  as  it  were,  fasten  a  lighted  torch  to  the  flank  of  the 
Peloponnesos."  He  obtained  fi-om  the  people  permission  to  attempt 
something ;  but  when  the  fleet,  which  was  on  its  vrny  to  Korkyra 
and   Italy,    arrived    before    Pylos,    the   generals    in   command    were 


SILVER   COIN.- 


'  KOPKYPAIQN.  Ship  under  sail :  on  the  (leek  are  visihie  the  pilot  and  six  oarsmen. 
(Reverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Korkyra  with  the  effisy  of  Septimiii?  Severiis.) 

"  Horseman,  nude,  riding  to  the  right.  Reverse  :  AEONTINON.  Lion's  head,  with  open 
mouth,  to  the  right  ;  around,  four  grains  of  barley,     ((.'oin  of  Leontinoi.) 
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alarmed,  and  refused  to  carry  out  the  project.  The  winds,  however, 
favored  Demosthenes;  heavy  gales  drove  the  Athenians  towards 
the  coast  and  compelled   them   to  remain  inactive,  until  at  last  the 


Scale 
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MAP   OF    PTLOS    AND    SPHAKTERIA. 


troops,  wearied  with  inactivity,  "  were  seized  with  a  desire,"  says 
Thucydides,  "to  set  to  and  fortify  the  post.  Accordingly  they 
took  the  work  in  hand  and  proceeded  with  it, 
though  they  had  no  iron  tools,  but  carried  stones 
just  as  they  picked  them  up,  and  put  them  together 
as  they  severally  might  happen  to  fit ;  while  the 
mortar,  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  use  any,  for 
want  of  hods,  they  carried  on  their  backs,  stoop- 
ing down  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  best  lie  on, 
and  clasping  their  hands  behind  them  to  prevent  its  falling  off. 
Indeed,  in  every  way  they  made  haste  to  anticipate  the  Lacedasmo- 
nians  by  completmg   the  most  assailable  points  of  the    work,  .  .  . 


BRONZE   COIN.l 


'  OYAIQN.     Statue  of  a  couchant  ram  on  a  hufe.     (Reverse  of  a  coin  with  the  elhgy  of 
Septimius  Severus.) 
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for  the  greater  part  of  the  position  was  strong  by  nature,  and 
liad  no  need  of  fortifications."  At  the  end  of  six  da3^s  the  ram- 
part was  nearly  finished,  and  the  fleet  sailed  away,  leaving  Demos- 
thenes with  five  galle^^s  to  defend  the  position  (425  B.  c.).^ 

Sparta  was  justly  alarmed  at  news  of  tlie  seizure  of  Pylos,  for 
it  made  an  excellent  station  for  hostile  fleets  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Peloponnesos ;    and  thence  also  the  Athenians  could  invade  all 


VIEW  OP  PYLOS. ^ 


Messenia.  and  oven  perhaps  instigate  a  new  outbreak  of  the 
Helots.  The  Peloponnesian  army  in  Attika  was  at  once  recalled, 
after  a  campaign  of  only  two  weeks,  and  also  the  fleet  which  was 
off  Korkyra.  to  the  end  that  Pylos  should  be  at  once  blockaded 
by  land  and  sea.  The  harbor  of  this  place  was  barred  across  its 
entrance  by  the  island  of  Sphakteria,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length.     Here  the  Lacedoemonians  posted  four  hundred  and  twenty 

^  In  tho  Andromache  of  Euripides,  first  played  in  42.5  B.  c.  occurs  an  outburst  of  the 
poet's  ansrer  against  the  Spartans,  with  which  his  audience  were  completely  in  sympathy. 

^  From  the  Experlition  de  More'e,  voi.  i.  pi.  5,  fi^.  2.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  extremity 
pf  the  island  of  Sphakteria  (cf.  map,  preceding  page),  across  the  narrow  channel,  between  the 
roads  and  the  sea.  It  includes  the  promontory  Koryphasion,  on  which  stood  the  ancient  city. 
On  the  summit  was  the  akropolis  of  Pylos ,  below,  at  the  right,  is  the  httle  harbor,  where  may 
still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  pier. 
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hoplites,  and  barred  the  channel  on  either  side  with  a  close  line 
of  vessels,  their  prows  turned  towards  the  open  sea.  On  the 
outside  Pylos  had  scarcely  any  other  protection  than  that  which 
the  difficulties  of  effecting  a  landing  gave  it.  On  this  side,  how- 
ever, the  attack  began:  it  lasted  two  days,  and  was  unsuccessful. 
Brasidas,  fighting  gallantly,  was  covered  with  wounds  and  lost 
his  sliield,  which  the  waves  carried  in  to  the  Athenians.  How- 
ever, the  Spartans  were  not  yet  defeated,  when  forty  galleys 
of  the  Athenians,  arriving  from  Zakynthos,  attacked  them  and 
drove  them  upon  the  land.  Upon  this  Sphakteria  was  closely 
blockaded,  while  the  Peloponnesians  went  into  camp  on  the  land, 
and  from  time  to  time  made  attacks  upon  the  fort. 

At  news  of   what    had    occurred  Sparta  was    in    consternation. 
Her  population  had   steadily  decreased  since  the  time   of   Lykour- 

gos.  It  was  then  9,000 ;  at  the  period 
of  the  battle  of  Plataia  it  had  fallen 
to  5,000 ;  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
there  were  but  700 ;  and  at  the  time 
of    which   we    speak    the    loss    of    those 

COIN    OK    AMURAKIA.l  iiii-  ii  «,i  •  ii 

held  besieged  by  Athens  was  irreparable. 
The  epliors  went  in  person  to  Pylos  to  examine  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  saw  no  other  course  possible  than  to  conclude  an  armistice 
with  the  Athenian  generals.  It  was  agreed  that  envoys  should 
be  sent  from  Sparta  to  Athens ;  and  in  the  mean  time  an  armis- 
tice was  concluded,  the  Athenians  allowing  the  Spartans  to  send 
rations  to  their  army  openly,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians, 
so  long  as  no  vessel  .should  attempt  to  sail  in  by  stealth ;  and 
themselves  agreeing,  while  they  kept  guard  over  the  island,  that 
they  would  not  land  on  it,  and  would  make  no  attack  on  the 
Peloponnesian  troops  either  by  land  or  .sea.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Spartans  should  bring  to  Pylos  and  deliver  up  to  the  Athe- 
nians the  ships  with  which  they  had  fought  the  battle,  and  all 
their  other  vessels  of  war,  to  be  retained  during  the  armistice, 
and  should  make  no  attack  on  the  fort  by  land  or  sea. 

The  envoys  from  Sparta  appeared    at  Athens,  and  contrary  to 
their  wont  made    a   long  address  in  the  public  assembly,  offering 

1  Veiled  and  laurelled  head  of  Dione,  left  profile.     Reverse  :  AM  ('A.iiPpaKta>Ta>v).     Obelisk 
adorned  with  fillets.     The  whole  surrounded  by  a  laurel-wreath.     (Diachnia.) 
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peace  and  alliance  and  close  friendship,  and  asking  in  return  their 
men  held  besieged  in  Sphakteria;  and  they  added  that  as  soon  as 
this  was  agreed,  every  other  State  in  the  Peloponnesian  league 
would  also  lay  down  their  arms.  How  quickly  were  forgotten  the 
causes  of  complaint  urged  against  Athens  when  the  war  began ! 
To  save  some  of  their  fellow-citizens  the  Spartans  abandoned  their 
allies  and  the  cause  which  they  had  a  little  while  before  considered 
so  just.  And  indeed  a  year  earlier  they  had  betrayed  the  people 
of  Ambrakia  after  the  defeat  at  Olpai.  Unfortunately,  Perikles 
was  no  longer  there  to  urge  upon  the  Athenians  a  wise  gener- 
osity. Kleon  induced  the  assembly  to  demand  the  restitution  of 
the  places  given  up  by  Athens  at  the  time  the  thirty  years'  truce 
was  concluded.^  These  were  conditions  which  the  deputies  could 
not  accept,  and  they  departed,  leaving  everything  unsettled. 

The  armistice  ceased  on  their  an-ival  at  home ;  but  the  Athe- 
nians, on  pretext  of  some  violation  of  the  agreement,  refused  to 
give  up  the  vessels.  This  was  a  useless  act  of  perfidy,  for  these 
vessels  could  have  been  of  no  use  to  the  Spartans.  Famine  was 
the  great  danger  which  the  besieged  had  to  apprehend ;  the  island, 
well  wooded  as  it  was,  could  not  be  taken  by  storm  without  dif- 
ficulty and  danger.  Liberty  was  offered  to  Helots  who  should 
carry  provisions  thither.  Many  attempted  this,  and  were  successful. 
The  four  hundred  and  twenty  were  able  to  hold  out  until  the 
beginning  of  winter. 

There  was  reason  to  fear  that  in  the  severe  weather  the 
Athenians  themselves  in  Pylos  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  food.  Already  the  army  suffered,  and  this  was  known 
at  Athens.  Kleon,  who  had  caused  the  rejection  of  the  Spartan 
proposals,  now  complained  of  the  generals.  That  hostilities  were 
so  prolonged  was  due,  he  said,  to  their  lack  of  resolution.  And 
this  was  true,  for  the  Athenians  had  ten  thousand  men  at  Pylos 
against  the  four  hundred  and  twenty  Spartans.  Nikias,  always 
timid,  believed,  even  with  the  forces  they  had,  that  success  was 
impossible,  and,  to  embarrass  Kleon,  he  recommended  him  to  go 
to  Sphakteria  himself.  Kleon  hesitated ;  but  the  people,  also 
grown  impatient,  took  him  at  his  word.  He  could  make  no 
excuse,  and  was  obliged  to  go,  promising  on  his  departure  that  in 

1  Vol.  II.  pp.  .558,  559. 
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twenty  days  the  affair  should  be  ended.  And  indeed  no  more 
time  was  needed  when  once  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  island. 
Kleon  wisely  asked  the  aid  of  Demosthenes  as  his  colleague,  and 
did  nothing  without  consulting  this  able  genei'al.  A  few  days 
before  his  arrival  at  Pylos  a  fire,  lighted  for  cooking  food  and 
carelessly  left  burning,  had  spread  to  the  trees  and  had  nearly 
consumed  the  forest  with  which  the  island  was  covered.  This 
accident  removed  the  principal  danger  of  the  landing.  Demosthe- 
nes prepared  for  this  and,  with  Kleon,  accomplished  it.  They  set 
out  by  night,  embarking  their  heavy  armed  troops,  to  the  number 
of  about  eight  hundred,  on  board  a  few  vessels,  and  a  little  before 
morning  effected  a  landing  on  each  side  of  the  island,  and 
advanced  on  a  run  against  an  old  fort  rudely  built  of  stone 
which  they  thought  it  might  be  useful  for  them  to  hold.  This 
they  seized,  and  put  to  the  sword  the  guard  posted  there. 

As  soon  as  morning  dawned  they  were  largely  reinforced  by 
light  troops,  and  rapidly  made  their  way  over  the  island,  harassing 
the  enemy  from  the  high  ground,  and  greatly  terrifying  the  Spartans, 
who  were  not  accustomed  to  an  enemy  fighting  and  running  at  the 
same  time,  and  filling  the  air  with  shouts.  The  dust  and  cinders 
from  the  burnt  wood  were  rising  in  every  direction  and  obscured 
the  view,  and  no  one  could  see  before  him  for  the  arrows  and 
stones  which,  together  with  the  dust,  were  flying  from  such  a  host 
of  men.  The  caps  worn  by  the  Spartans  did  not  protect  them 
against  the  arrows,  and  they  could  make  no  use  of  their  own 
weapons,  nor  could  they  hear,  owing  to  the  louder  shouts  of  the 
enemy,  their  own  word  of  command  ;  danger  surrounded  them  on 
every  side,  and  they  could  see  no  means  of  defending  and  saving 
themselves.  To  render  the  conflict  less  unequal,  they  fell  back  into 
a  fort  on  the  extremity  of  the  island,  and  here  through  the  day 
both  sides  held  out.  At  last  a  corps  of  Messenians,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  still  higher  ground  behind  the  fort,  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  rear ;  and  upon  this  the  Spartans  gave  way. 
Anxious  to  take  them  alive  to  x\thens,  Kleon  and  Demosthenes 
offered  them  terms.  The  officer  who  had  been  first  in  command 
was  among  the  slain,  and  the  second  lay  dying ;  the  third,  Styphon, 
asked  permission  to  communicate  with  the  camp  on  the  mainland 
before  repl3ang.     He  was  allowed  to  do  so,   and  received  answer : 
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'•  The  Lacedaemonians  bid  you  piovide  for  j-our  own  interests,  so 
long  as  you  do  nothing  dishonorable."  Thereupon  they  gave  up 
their  arm.s  and  surrendered.  This,  it  would  seem,  was  no  longer 
a  disgrace  at  Sparta.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  had  been  slaiii 
in  the  engagement.  Of  the  survivors  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
were  Spartans,  and  probably  of  noble  families.  The  blockade  had 
lasted  seventy-two  days,  for  about  twenty  of  which,  wdiile  the  envoys 
were  gone  to  treat  for  peace,  the  troops  had  received  provi-sions ; 
and  on  the  surrender  of  the  island  there  were  still  left  corn  and 
other  kinds  of  food. 

"  Of  all  the  events  of  tlie  war,"  says  the  historian  (iv.  40), "  this  happened 
mo.st  to  the  surprise  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  their  opinion  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
was,  that  neither  for  famine  nor  any  other  form  of  necessity  would  they 
surrender  their  arms,  but  would  keep  them  and  fight  as  they  could  till  they 
were  killed.  Indeed,  they  did  not  believe  that  those  who  had  surrendered 
were  men  of  the  same  stamp  with  those  who  had  fallen.  And  thus  one  of 
the  allies  of  the  Athenians,  some  time  after,  asked  one  of  the  prisoners  from 
the  islar.d,  by  way  of  insult,  if  those  of  them  who  had  fallen  were  honorable 
and  brave  men ;  to  which  the  prisoner  replied  that  an  arrow  would  be  of 
great  value  if  it  knew  the  brave  men  from  the  rest,  —  thus  meaning  to  say 
that  any  one  was  killed  who  came  iu  the  way  of  stones  and  arrows." 

This  was  a  veiy  Athenian  reply  for  a  Spartan  to  make ;  in 
the  time  of  Leonidas  a  different  answer  would  have  been  returned 
(425  B.C.). 

The  victory  at  Sphakteria  considerably  increased  the  favor  with 
which  the  Athenian  people  regarded  Kleon.  A  decree  gave  him 
the  right  to  be  henceforward  supported  at  the  public  expense ;  and 
to  immortalize  the  memory  of  his  success  a  statue  of  Victory  was 
erected  on  the  Akropolis.  Aristophanes  revenged  himself  by  put- 
ting on  the  stage,  six  months  later,  his  comedy  of  The  Knights,^ 
where  Kleon,  "the  Paphlagonian,"  is  the  slave  who  creeps  into  favor 
with  old  Demos  to  rob  him,  causes  the  good  servants  Nikias  and 
Demosthenes  to  be  beaten,  and  serves  up  to  the  master  this  cake. 
Pylos,  which  Demosthenes  alone  had  prepared.  We  may,  how- 
ever, say  in  conclusion  that  while  all  the  honor  of  this  affair  did 
really  belong  to  Demosthenes,  Kleon  certainly  manifested  in  it  an 

'  ITie  comedy  of  The  Knights  was  played  early  in  424  b.  c.  ;  The  Achamians  iu  the 
preceding  year. 
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energy  which  was  by  no  means  useless ;  that  it  does  not  appear 
even  in  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  that  he  conducted  himself 
ill  as  soldier  or  leader ;  and.  lastly,  that  what  he  promised  to  do 
he  did. 


II. — NiKiAs,  Demosthenes,  and  Brasidas  ;   Peace  of  421  b.  c. 

The  balance  of  power  was  now  disturbed  ;  fortune  leaned  to 
the  side  of  the  Atlienians.  But  while  Sparta  economically  led  her 
army  from  Lakonia  into  Attika,  Athens  was  ruining  herself  by 
keeping  fleets  in  all  the  Greek  seas,  and  recruiting,  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  money,  the  sailors  who  manned  them.  Her  annual  expenses 
averaged  twenty-five  hundred  talents  [nearly  three  million  dollars]. 
In  425  B.  c,  the  resources  accumulated  by  Perikles  having  been 
exhausted,  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  tribute  of  the  allies 
and  the  income-tax  paid  by  citizens.  One  of  these  measures  was 
destined  later  to  cause  defections ;  the  other,  which  weighed  upon 
the  rich,  would  cause  conspiracies  against  the  popular  government, 
—  formidable  germs,  to  be  developed  in  the  future.' 

The  Athenians  as  yet  did  not  suffer  from  these  evils,  and-  they 
followed  up  their  victories  with  great  vigor.     Nikias,  with  a  large 

force,  landed  on  the  isthmus,  defeated  the 
Corinthians,  and  then  captured  Metlione  on 
the  peninsula  which,  between  Troizen  and 
Epidauros,  stretches  out  towards  Aigina.  They 
built  a  wall  across  the  peninsula,  and  left  a 
garrison ;  and  from  this  post,  which  by  fire-signals  was  within 
reach  of  Peiraieus,  the  Athenians  made  continual  incursions  into 
Argolis  (425).  The  following  year  Nikias  took  the  island  of 
Kythera,  off  the  southern  coast  of   the   Peloponnesos,  and  hence  a 

'  From  the  year  428  b.  c.  the  treasures  of  the  gods  and  the  reserves  of  the  State,  except- 
ing the  thousand  talents  kept  for  an  extremity,  had  been  expended,  and  it  was  already  neces- 
sary that  those  in  charge  of  the  property  of  the  temples  should  make  advances  to  the  State. 
The  €iV0<)pd,  or  tax  on  the  rich,  during  the  siege  of  Mytilene  gave  two  hundred  talents.  The 
tribute  paid  by  the  allies,  nearly  doubled  in  425,  came  to  be  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  talents. 
(See  above  p.  2.51,  n.  1.) 

2  Head  of  Hephaistos  wearing  the  piles,  right  profile.  Reverse :  ME  (Bavaiaiv),  in  a 
wreath  formed  of  two  stems  of  wheat.     Coin  of  Methone. 
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point  where  vessels  could  be  detained  which  were  approaching  the 
coast,  or  a  landing  upon  it  effected.  Moreover,  the  island  looks 
towards  the  Kretan  sea  and  the  Sicilian,  where  at  this  very  moment 
Athens  had  a  fleet  supporting  the  cities  at  war  with  Syracuse. 
The  importance  of  the  position  of  Kythera  secured  for  its  inhabi- 
tants mild  conditions ;  Nikias  gave  them  an  Athenian  garrison, 
but  required  from  them  a  tribute  of  only    four   talents. 

After   having   ravaged    Lakonia  with    impunity  for  seven  days, 
Nikias    returned    to   Thyrea  in  Kynouria,   where  the  Spartans  had 


■     VIEW    OP    KYTHKRA.' 

established  the  Aiginetans.  He  took  the  city,  notwithstanding  the 
neighborhood  of  a  Spartan  ariny,  which  dared  not  defend  it ;  and 
his  prisoners,  sent  to  Athens,  were  put  to  death  there.  The  new 
law,  if  we  may  so  call  this  return  to  barbarism,  was  become  more 
firmly  established :  an  enemy  was  a  criminal,  and  defeat  on  the 
battle-field  was  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death.  About  this  time 
took  place  that  tragedy,  the  story  of  which  we  should  receive 
with  incredulity  were  it  not  affirmed  by  Thucydides ;  namely,  the 
murder  of  two  thousand  of  the  bravest  among  the  Helots,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  strength  of  the  whole  body  and  alarming 
those  among  them  whom  tlie  success  of  Athens  might  have  led  to 
meditate  revolt.  Stunned  by  so  many  disasters,  and  rendered 
uneasy  bj'  seeing  the  war  made  permanent  near  Lakonia,  at  Pylos, 

'  From  Dr.  Louis  Lortet,  La  Si/rie  d'aujourd'hui,  p.  8. 
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at  Kythera,  and  in  Kynouria, .  the  Spartans  hesitated  as  to  their 
next  step.  "  They  were  very  cautious  .  .  .  ,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
severe  and  unexpected  blow  which  had  befallen  them  in  Sphakteria, 
and    of   the    occupation  of    Pylos  and   Kythera,  and  of   their  being 


BAS-RELIEF   OP    THYREA.^ 


surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  war  that  was  rapid,  and  defied  all 
precaution."  Tlie  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  were  full  of  confidence 
in  their  good  fortune.  The  Sicilian  Greeks  having  ended  their 
wars  by  a  reconciliation,  the  generals  whom  Athens  had  in  that 
island  allowed  themselves  to  be  included  in  the  treaty.  "  But  on 
the  arrival  of  the  generals  the  Athenians  at  home  banished  two  of 

1  Ras-relief  discovered  on  the  site  of  Tliyrea  and  preserved  in  the  Central  Museum 
of  Athens  (L.  von  Sybel,  Kataloi/,  No.  319;  from  a  photograph).  This  is  an  ex-voto  to 
Askl('])ios;  at  the  right  are  the  gods,  at  the  left  the  worshippers,  .^sldepios.  leaning  on 
a  staff  around  which  is  coiled  a  serpent,  is  attended  by  his  fnniily,  —  his  daughter  Ilygeia 
and  his  sons  Machaon  and  Padaleiros ;  the  latter  holds  in  the  left  hand  a  strigil,  like  an 
athlete.  These  four  are  looking  nt  the  first  worshipper.  The  others  are  Akaso,  laso,  and 
Paiiakeia,  three  daughters  of  Asklepios. 
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them  and  fined  the  third,  on  the  belief  of  their  having  been  bribed 
to  return  when  tliey  might  liiive  subjugated  the  whole  island.  In 
their  present  success  tlie  Athenians  presumed  that  they  could  meet 
with  no  impediment,  but  equally  achieve  what  was  possible  and 
impossible,  whether  with  ample  or  deficient  resources.'""  ^  This  was 
a  premonition  of  the  fatal  madness  which  later  seized  them 
when  Alkibiades  induced  them  to  decide  on  the  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Sicily. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak.  Demosthenes,  a  wiser  man, 
proposed  onlj-  a  conquest  which  might  have  been  made  or  attempted 
a  long  while  before.  Discord  prevailed  at 
Meo;ara.  One  faction  at  last  drove  out  the 
other ;  but  the  proscribed,  finding  shelter  at 
Pagai,  infested  the  whole  of  the  Megarid, 
which    the  Athenians  regularly  every   year 

BRONZE    COIX.^ 

ravaged.       A  part  of  the  people  was  wearied 

of  this  situation,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  to  admit  the  Athenians. 
The  plot  failed.  Demosthenes,  however,  took  advantage  of  it  to 
cross  the  Long  Walls,  seize  Nisaia,  and  occupy  the  island  of  Minoa, 
at  the  entrance  of  this  harbor.  Brasidas,  hastening  into  Megara, 
opened  the  gates  to  the  exiles ;  they  had  been  made  to  swear  that 
the  past  should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  On  returning  they  put  to 
death  a  hundred  of  their  adversaries,  and  from  that  time  Megara 
remained  subject  to  the  most  jealous  of  oligarchies. 

Thus  x^thens  everywhere  took  the  offensive,  and  Sparta,  terror- 
stricken,  remained  inactive  ;  she  appealed  again  to  the  Great  King, 
with  more  urgency  than  ever,  thus  betraying  the  cause  of  all 
Greece,  and  her  old  glory  of  Thermopylai.  The  Athenians  arrested 
in  Greece  the  Persian  Artaphernes.  In  the  letter  of  which  he  was 
the  bearer  the  king  complained  that  he  could  not  understand  the 
intentions  of  the  Spartans,  no  two  of  their  envoj-s  saying  the  same 
thing ;  and  to  obtain  correct  information  he  said  that  he  now  sent 
them   a   deputy.       Athens    essayed   to   neutralize    these    efforts   of 

^  Thucydides,  iv.  55  and  6r> 

^  Coin  of  Kythera.  Diademed  head  of  Aphrodite,  right  profile.  Reverse  :  KYC^^pi'tov). 
Dove  flying  to  the  right. 

'  Aristophanes  in  The  Acharnians  (760  el  seq.)  depicts  the  extreme  destitution  of  t\u- 
Megarians.  One  of  them  seeks  to  sell  at  Dikeopolis  his  two  children  for  a  bunch  of  garlic 
and  a  little  salt. 
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Lacedsemon,  perhaps  to  supplant  her  in  the  favor  of  the  king. 
The  Persian  Artaphernes  was  sent  home,  courteously  accompanied 
by  an  embassy.  Greece  was  about  to  have  at  this  time  the 
shameful  spectacle,  which  later  was  not  spared  her,  of  the  sons 
of  the  conquerors  at  Salamis  and  Plataia  at  the  feet  of  the  son  of 
Xerxes.  But  the  deputies  learned  at  Ephesos  that  the  Great  King 
was  dead,  and  they  went  no  farther.  But  by  this  unhappy  design 
Athens  had  betrayed  her  history  and  her  destinies.  She  expiated 
it  almost  immediately  by  reverses. 

The  able  plan  of  Demosthenes  had  succeeded ;  the  Peloponnesos 
was  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  hostile  posts.  It  remained  only  to 
close  the  isthmus,  and  the  Spartans  would  be  prisoners  in  their 
peninsula.  It  was  possible  to  do  this  by  occupying  Megara,  but, 
better  still,  by  bringing  Boiotia  into  the  alliance  of  Athens.  The 
attempt  upon  Megara  having  failed,  Demosthenes  turned  towards 
Boiotia.  He  had  established  relations  with  some  of  the  mhabitants 
of  Chaironaia,  who  promised  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  a  detachment 
of  Athenians  sent  out  silently  from  Naupaktos,  and  seconded  by  the 
Phokidians.  He  himself  undertook  to  surprise  Siphai,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Kirrha  ;  on  the  coast  of  Euboia  the  Athenian  general  Hippokrates 
had  orders  to  seize  Delion.  These  three  enterprises  were  to  be 
executed  on  the  same  day ;  if  they  succeeded,  Boiotia  would  be, 
like  the  Peloponnesos,  surrounded  by  a  hostile  belt,  and  Thebes 
would  be  separated  from  Sparta.  But  too  many  were  in  the  secret 
for  it  to  be  kept ;  the  enemy  had  time  to  make  preparations,  and 
the  three  Athenian  detachments,  failing  to  combine  their  movements, 
lost  the  advantage  of  a  simultaneous  attack.  The  advance  upon 
Siphai  and  upon  Chaironeia  failed,  and  Hippokrates,  delayed  for 
some  days,  saw  collected  against  him  all  the  Boiotian  forces  which 
it  had  been  hoped  to  scatter.  He  was  able,  however,  to  occupy  and 
fortify  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delion.  To  the  Boiotians  this  was 
a  profanation  ;  and  it  seemed  so  to  many  of  the  Athenians,  who  on 
this  account  went  into  the  fight  with  less  courage.  A  thousand 
men.  with  their  leader,  perished  in  the  action  ;  contrary  to  usage, 
the  Thebans  allowed  their  bodies  to  remain  unburied  for  seventeen 
days,  until  the  taking  of  Delion,  regarding  the  dead  soldiers  as 
sacrilegious  persons,  whose  wandering  souls  must  find  punishment 
in   the  under-world. 
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Sokrates  had  taken  part  in  this  engagement ;  with  his  friend 
Laches  and  some  other  heroic  Atlienians,  he  had  fallen  back  step 
by  step  before  the  Theban  cavalry.  While  he  was  exhibiting  on 
the  battle-held  a  coolness  and  courage  like  this,  Aristophanes  was 
writing   Tlie   Clouds. 

There  was  but  one  really  great  Spartan  at  this  time,  Brasidas, 
the  man  who  had  saved  Megara,  threatened  Peiraieus,  and  almost 


I'LAIX    BETWEEN    MEGARA    AND    ELEUSIS.' 


been  successful  against  Demosthenes  at  Pylos.  Intelligent,  and  brave 
oven  to  rashness,  he  used  moreover  a  weapon  which,  especially 
among  the  Greeks,  could  make  cruel  wounds,  but,  as  a  rule,  had 
been  unskilfully  handled  by  the  Spartans,  —  eloquence.  The  sea  was 
closed  against  him  ;  he  proposed  on  shore  to  injure  Athens  in  her 
fortune  and  her  fame.  What  she  had  done  against  Sparta  at  Pylos, 
at  Kythei'a,  at  Methone.  Brasidas  advised  doing  against  her  in 
Chalkidike  and  Thrace.  It  was  not  the  same  thing.  Athens  had 
really  put  the  Peloponnesos  in  a  state  of  siege ;  and  it  was  not  pos- 
sible by  victories  at  any  point  on  the  Greek  mainland  to  hold  her 

^  From  Staikelhero;,  La  Grece.     At  the  left  are  the   summits  of  Mount  Fames;  at  the 
right  the  foot-hills  of  Aigaleos. 
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SILVF.H    COIN.' 


But  since  then 


in  turn  besieged.  The  sea  was  her  strength ;  there  she  had  gained 
her  empire,  and  there  it  must  be  taken  from  her.  However,  on  the 
side  of  Thrace  serious  blows  might  be  struck  at  her.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  she  had  compelled  Perdikkas,  the  king  of 
Macedon,  to  enter  her  alliance,  and  she  had  gained  the  friendship 
of  Sitalkes,  the  powerful  king  of  the  Odrysai, 
whose  territory  extended  from  the  ^gsean  Sea 
to  the  Danube,  and  from  Byzantion  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Strymon, —  a  thirty  days'  journey. 
At  the  instigation  of  Athens  Sitalkes  had  even, 
in  429  B.  c,  invaded  Macedon  with  a  vast  horde. 
his  zeal  had  abated.  As  for  Perdikkas,  he  had  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity secretly  to  injure  the  Athe- 
nians. At  this  moment  he  was 
soliciting  Sparta  to  send  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Thracian  coast  and 
into  Chalkidike.  To  compel  Athens 
to  withdraw  from  these  regions, 
whence  she  obtained  timber,  would 
interfere  with  her  ship-building,  and,  by  carrying  the  war 
into  the  North,  would  remove  it  from  the  Peloponnesos,  long 
devastated  by  hostile  armies.  Brasidas  was  intrusted  with  this 
undertaking,  into  which  Sparta  did  not  enter.  He  was  allowed  to 
enlist  seven  hundred  Helots,  who  were  equipped  as  heavy  armed 
infantry,  and  a  thousand  Peloponnesians,  attracted  by  the  promises 
of  Perdikkas.  It  was  not  a  large  force,  but  Brasidas  held  in  reserve 
the  magic  and  so  often  deceitful  word  "  liberty,"  which  was  to 
open  many  gates  to  him  (424  B.C.). 

His  little  army  was  obliged  to  traverse  Thessaly,  a  State 
attached  to  Athens  by  only  a  fragile  tie,  for  the  rich,  who  were 
especially  powerful  there,  were  hostile  to  this  alliance.  Brasidas, 
with  a  versatility  rare  among  Spartans,  extricated  himself  from 
all  difficulties,  tranquillized  all  suspicions,  and  advancing  while 
the     authorities     were     deliberating     whether     to     give     him     per- 


TETRADR.\CnM    OF    AKANTHOS.'^ 


'  Coin  attributed  to  Perdikkas  II.  Horseman,  armed  witli  two  lances,  to  the  rignt;  under- 
neath, a  flower.     Reverse:  fore-part  of  a  lion,  running  to  the  left. 

*  Lion  devouring  a  bidl.  Reverse :  incused  square.  Coin  of  archaic  style,  struck 
about  450  B.  c. 
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mission,  arrived  in  the  territory  of  Perdikkas.  The  king  desired 
Brasidas  to  assist  him  in  overthrowing  Arrhabeos,  a  neishborino- 
prince  ;  but  Brasidas  feared  that  the  ^Macedonian  might  become  too 
powerful.  To  keep  up  divisions  in  a  foreign  country  was  the  only 
way  to  obtain  allies  there.  He  refused  his  assistance,  'and  induced 
the  two  adversaries  to  treat ;  after  which  he  hastened  to  enter 
Chalkidike.  In  the  first  city  to  which  he  came,  Akanthos,  the  public 
feeling  was  divided.  Brasidas  asks  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city 
alone ;  he  harangues  the  people,  extolling  the  unselfishness  of  Sparta, 
whose  magistrates  liad  bound  themselves,  he  said,  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths  that  those  whom  lie  .should  persuade  should  be  left  in  the 
complete  enjoyment  of  their  present  liberties.  To  these  assurances 
he  joins  threats.  "  It  is  not  dominion,"  he  says,  "  that  we  aim 
at ;  but  being  anxious,  as  we  are.  to  stop  others  from  acquiring 
it,  we  should  wrong  the  majority  if,  when  bringing  independence 
to  all,  we  should  permit  you  to  stand  in  the  way  of  it."  The 
Akanthians  were  reluctant  to  separate  from  Athens,  of  whom  they 
liad  no  cause  to  complain ;  but  their  grapes  were  ripe,  and  there 
was  danger  that  Brasidas  would  secure  the  vintage :  therefore  they 
opened  to  him  their  gates. 

In  like  manner  he  obtained  possession  of  Stageiros,  and  even 
Amphipolis  fell  in  his  power.  He  gained  a  foothold  in  one  of  the 
suburbs ;  and  then,  as  the  city  seemed  disposed  to  resist,  he  gained 
over  the  inhabitants  by  the  clemency  of  the  terms 
which  he  offered  them,  permitting  all,  Amphi- 
politans  or  Athenians,  to  remain  and  preserve 
their  rights  and  property,  or  to  depart  within 
five  days,  taking  with  them  all  that  belonged 
to  them.  It  was  long  since  war  had  been  waged  Avith  humanity, 
and  it  was  a  .Spartan  who  set  this  example !  We  should  also 
notice  the  indifference  of  the  Athenian  allies  about  shaking  off  a 
yoke  which,  from  facts,  we  must  judge  less  hated  and  less  severe 
than  the  complamts  of  rhetoricians  have  represented  it. 

The  approach  of  so  active  an  enemy,  and  the  blows  which 
Brasidas  had  already  struck,  ought  to  have  warned  the  Atlienian 
generals   in    this   neighborhood    to    concentrate    all    their    strength 

'  A  goose  and  a  lizard  ;  in  the  field,  the  letter  A.  Reverse  :  incused  square.  Obolos.. 
Coin  of  uncertain  origin  (^British  Museum  Catalogue,  Macedonia,  p.  73). 
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upon  the  mainland,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  Amphipolis,  the  prin- 
cipal position  held  by  Athens  on  this  coast.  One  of  them  was,  at 
the  time,  with  seven  galleys  at  Thasos.  where  there  was  nothing  to 
guard,  since  the  island  was  not  menaced,  and  could  not  be ;  arriv- 
ing too  late,  he  could  only  save  Aeion,  the  port  of  Amphipolis. 
On  the  proposal  of  Kleon,  the  people  punished  this  negligence  by  a 


THUCYDIDES.* 


banishment  which  lasted  twenty  years.  Posterity  owes  to  this  sen- 
tence a  great  work,  where  vigorous  thought  finds  expression  in  a  style 
of  rough  terseness :  the  exile  of  whom  we  speak  was  Thucydides, 
and  the  leisure  thus  given  him  was  employed  in  writing  a  History 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

Brasidas  occupied  the  winter  in  scouring  two  of  the  three  rocky 
peninsulas  of  Chalkidike.  He  found  small  towns  badly  fortified, 
of  which  he  easily  made  himself  master.  One  of  them  having 
made  some  attempt  at  defence,  although  with  very  imperfect 
means,    he    put    to    death    all    the    Athenians    whom    he    found    in 

1  Marble  bust,  in  the  Louvre.  (Cf.  Clarac,  Musef  tie  sculpture,  pi.  1,02.5  and  1,103, 
No.  592.)     The  name  is  not  certain.     See  the  busts  represented  earlier,  pp.  86  and  H8. 
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the  place.  The  western  peninsula,  Pallene.  escaped  him  ;  this  was  the 
most  impoi'tant  of  the  three  to  Athens.  Brasidas.  in  leaving  these 
cities  their  liberty,  took  away  subjects  from  Athens,  but  gave  none 
to  Sparta,  which  had  no  use  for  conquests  in  regions  so  remote. 
Accordingly,  the  succes.ses  of  the  victorious  general  astonished  Greece, 
without  causing  either  much  rejoicing  at  Sparta,  whose  situation  in 


MISERS    AT    WORK.l 


the  Peloponnesos  was  not  affected  thereby,  or  much  regret  at 
Athens,  after  the  moment  of  anger  of  which  Thucydides  had  been 
the  victim.  Deprived  of  a  few  unimportant  cities,  Athens  still  held 
her  insular  empire ;  only  the  defection  of  Amphipolis  was  a  serious 
loss.  But  though  an  important  position  for  attacks  on  the  interior, 
this  city  was  no  longer  so  for  naval  operations,  after  she  had  lost 
her  seaport,  Aion.  And  from  this  place  the  Athenians  could  con- 
tinue the  exploitation  of  the  woods  and  mines  of  Mount  Pangaion, 
or  at  least  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  from  resuming  it.^ 

King  Pleistonax.  exiled  from  Sparta  since  44-5  b.  c.  for  having 

'  Painted  plaque  discovered  at  Corinth,  and  preserved  in  the  Jliiseum  of  Berlin,  from  the 
Aniike  Denhnalcr  herauxgegeb.  i-om  hats.  d.  archaol.  Insti'ut,  vol.  i.  (1886)  pi.  viii.  Xo.  7.  A 
miner  at  the  right  detaches  with  a  hammer  frajrments  of  rock  that  a  bov  is  gathering  up  in  a 
hasket;  at  the  left,  another  miner  is  handing  up  to  a  comrade  a  filled  basket.  In  the  middle 
liangs  an  amphora,  which  doubtless  contains  the  laborers'  supply  of  water. 

'  These  mines  of  gold  and  silver  were  very  rich,  but  were  not  advantageously  worked, 
owing  to  the  neighborhood  of  warlike  tribes  of  Bessoi  and  Satrai.  (Cf.  Herod.,  vii.  12; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  106  ;  Ileuzey.  Mission  arch,  de  Maceilome.)  Those  regularly  worked  belonged 
either  to  cities  or  individuals ;  Thucydides  owned  mines  at  Skapte-Hyle,  and  the  island  of  Tha- 
sos,  less  than  five  miles  from  shore,  had  them  on  the  mainland,  —  hence  the  tribute  of  Thasos 
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listened  to  the  proposals  of  Perikles,  had  taken  refuge  on  Mount 
Lj'kaion  in  Arkadia,  near  the  venerated  temple  of  Zeus,  to  be  able, 
in  case  of  need,  to  find  shelter  in  the  temple.  He  had  lived  there 
nineteen  years.  The  Delphic  oracle,  gained  over  by  him,  had  for 
a  long  time  added  to  every  response  made  to  Spartan  envoys : 
"  Bring  back  the  seed  of  the  demigod,  son  of  Zeus,  from  a  foreign 
land  to  his  own;  else  you  will  plough  with  a  silver  share; "  which 
was  to  say,  after  the  manner  of  oracles :  Restore  Pleistonax  to  his 
native  city,  unless  you  wish  to  suffer  such  scarcity  of  provisions 
that  they  will  cost  as  dear  as  if  the  implements  used  in  raising 
them  had  been  made  of  silver.  The  partisans  of  peace  obtained 
the  exile's  recall,  who  came  back  with  the  idea  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  interminable  war. 

Nor  was  Athens  for  the  moment  any  more  desirous  of  pro- 
longed hostilities.  She  held  the  Spartans  of  Pylos  as  prisoners; 
but  herself  had  had  serious  disasters,  —  at  Delion,  the 
loss  of  a  thousand  citizens,  and,  in  the  capture  of 
Amphipolis.  her  control  of  Macedon  and  of  Thrace, — 
regions  whence  she  derived  materials  of  prime  impor- 
tance for  her  arsenals,  archers  for  her  armies,  and 
,  oarsmen  for  her  galleys.  The  rich,  who  bore  the 
principal  expenses  of  the  war,  felt  that  the  fortress  on 
the  Strymon  gave  to  the  people  the  dangerous  temptation  of  inter- 
posing in  the  affairs  of  these  barbaric  regions ;  and  in  truth  tlie 
empire  of  Athens  became  more  vulnerable  as  it  extended  into  regions 
where  the  fleet  could  not  protect  it.  Aristophanes,  the  partisan  of  the 
great,  was  at  this  time  putting  on  the  stage  his  cutting  satires  upon 
the  warlike  policy  of  the  demagogues  who  were  leaders  of  the  Athe- 
nian democrac3\  It  would  not  be  rash  to  suppose  that  the  mocking 
laugh  which  broke  forth  in  the  theatre  was  heard  again  in  the 
market-place  after  the  audience  had  dispersed.  Comedy  rarely  cor- 
rects, but  sometimes  it  enlightens;  and  in  seeing  the  inclination 
towards  peace  which  sprang  up  at  tliis  time  in  Athens  we  may  in 
fact  ascribe  it  in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of  the  stage. 

to  Athens  was  thirty  talents,  like  that  whicli  Paros  gave,  on  account  of  her  marble  quarrii-?. 
Pliny  (xxi.  10)  notes  that  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Pangaion  the  huntlreil-leaveil  rose  grew  wihl. 
1  Reverse  of  a  coin  of  Thebes.  Herakles,  nude,  turning  to  the  right,  seeks  to  carry  off  the 
Delphic  tripod,  and  brandishes  his  club.  Legend  :  SEBAION.  The  face  of  this  coin  bear.s  the 
Boiotian  shield. 
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Athens  and  Sparta  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  in  agree- 
ment, —  the  one  seeking  to 
lessen  her  expenses  ;  the  other 
anxious  to  recover  her  cap- 
tive citizens,  members  of  the 
most  influential  families  in 
the  State.  A  truce  of  a  year 
( March,  423  B.C.)  brought 
hostilities  to  a  stand,  with 
the  agreement  that  each  city 
should  retain  that  which  she 
held.  The  States  in  the 
Peloponnesian  league  were 
authorized  to  sail  the  seas 
adjacent  to  their  coasts  and 
those  of  their  allies  ;  but  they 
were  forbidden  to  have  '•  long 
.ships,"  —  that  is  to  say,  fight- 
ing galleys.  The  signers  of 
the  treaty  were  to  guarantee 
to  all  Hellenes  free  access  to 
the  temple  and  oracle  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo  ;  were  not  to 
harbor  fugitives,  whether 
slaves  or  free ;  were  to  pro- 
tect heralds  and  envoys  trav- 
elling by  land  or  sea  for  the 
adjustment  of  differences  be- 
tween States,  —  in  a  word, 
were  to  facilitate  by  all  means 
the  conclusion  of  a  defini- 
tive peace. 

While  the  representatives 
of  the  States  were  signing 
this  treaty  at  Athens,  Brasi- 
das  made  his  entry  into  Ski- 
one,  in  the  peninsula  of  Pal- 


.li'jiT  "aiixm0i^ 


THE   VICTORY   OF   PAIOXIOS.' 


'   Marble  statue  disoovercil  at  Olympia  ;  from  a  cast.     The  sculptor,  Paionios  of  Mende,  a 
rhracian  city,  hail  already  executed  the  statues  of  the  eastern  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus 
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lene,  received  with  open  arms  by  the  inhabitants,  who  decreed  him 
a  gold  wreath  and  decorated  his  iiead  with  fillets,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  victorious  athlete.     This  conquest  took  place  two  days  after 

the  truce  was  concluded,  and  it 
ought  to  have  been  given  back :  this 
Sparta  refused  to  do;  and  the  war 
began  again.  Nikias,  arriving  with 
a  large  force,  recaptured  Skione, 
BnoNZE  COIN.'  ^"^  ^^^^"  Mende,  which  the  people 

surrendered  to  him  ;  he  brought 
back  Perdikkas  to  the  x\thenian  alliance,  while  Brasidas  suffered 
defeat  in  an  attempt  upon  Potidaia.  The  following  year  Kleon 
was  appointed  general.  He  wished  Athens  to  make  a  vigorous 
attempt  on  this  coast,  as  had  been  done  not  long  before  at  Pylos, 
—  and  he  was  right;  for  it  was  important  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
advance  of  Brasidas.  He  at  first  seized,  and  with  some  ability, 
Torone  and  Galepsos ;  then  took  up  his  position  at  Aeion,  there 
to  await  auxiliaries  from  Thrace  and  Macedon.  But  his  men 
compelled  liiin  to  advance  upon  Amphipolis.  Brasidas  was  in  the 
city ;  he  surprised  the  Athenians  in  an  unfortunate  movement,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory,  which  cost  him  his  life.  Kleon  also 
perished  in  the  action.  According  to  Thucydides,^  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  flee;  according  to  Diodoros,  he  died  bravely.     Brasidas, 

at  Olympia,  and  the  acroteria  of  the  same  sanctuary,  when  the  Messenians  and  the  Naupak- 
tians,  after  the  affair  of  Spliakteria,  ordered  from  him  a  colossal  Nike.  This  statue  was 
recovered  at  Olympia  in  1875,  with  the  inscription  on  its  base:  "The  Messenians  and 
Naupaktians  have  consecrated  this  statue  to  the  Olympian  Zeus  as  a  tithe  of  the  spoils  taken 
from  the  enemy.  It  was  made  by  Paionios  of  Mende,  and  he  gained  the  prize  for  the  acro- 
teria placed  upon  the  temple."  The  goddess  is  represented  descending  towards  the  earth;  the 
bird  flying  at  her  feet  sliows  that  she  is  in  the  air.  The  statue  stood  formerly  on  a  triangular 
base  about  twenty  feet  high.  It  was  placed  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Zeus,  at  the  southeast 
corner.     (See  Vol.  11.  facing  p.  38S,  the  plan  of  Olympia.) 

'  Head  of  the  young  Dionysos,  crowned  with  ivy,  right  profile.  Coin  of  Amphipolis. 
Reverse :  MAKEAONQN.  Goat,  to  the  right ;  in  the  field,  two  monograms  of  magistrates' 
names,  and  a  third  which  is  interpreted  as  AM*I(;ioXis). 

"  AVe  must  not  forget  that,  according  to  one  of  the  biographers  of  Thucydides,  Kleon  was 
the  cause  of  that  general's  banishment.  As  to  Aristophanes,  Kleon  had  had  numerous  difficul- 
ties with  him.  In  the  comedy  of  The  Frogs,  put  on  the  stage  long  after  (4i).j  n.  c),  he  lets  fall 
a  word  which  may  explain  the  animosities  of  the  oligarchical  party  against  Kleon.  Herakles 
had  stolen  the  provisions  of  two  inn-keepers ;  one  says  to  the  other :  "  Go,  call  Kleon,  our  pro- 
tector, and  Hyperbolos,  that  we  may  destroy  this  wretch."  Thus  we  see  that  Kleon  undertook 
the  defence  of  tlie  poor,  —  the  habitual  method  of  demagogues.  "  A  rich  man  who  liad  suffered 
injury,"  says  Grote,  "might  purchase  of  Antipho  or  some  other  rhetor  advice  and  aid  as  to  the 
conduct  of  his  complaint ;  lint  a  poor  man  or  woman  would  think  themselves  happy  to  obtain 
the  gratuitous  suggestion,  and  sometimes  the  auxiliarv  speech,  of  Kleon." 
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lamented  by  all  the  allies,  who  attended  his  funeral  in  arms  and 
with  military  honors,  was  buried  like  one  of  the  Homeric  heroes. 
His  tomb  was  surrounded  with  a  railing,  and  annual  games 
and    sacrifices   were   instituted    in   his   honor. 

The  death  of  these  two  men  (422  b.  c.)  rendered  peace  easy. 
Brasidas  had  kept  the  war  alive  by  his  activity  and  his  successes; 
Kleon  by  his  speeches.  While  Athens,  which  had  just  experienced 
a  serious  defeat,  began  to  lose  confidence,  Sparta,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  no  means  gained  any;  for  the  vic- 
tory at  Ampliipolis  had  been  won,  not  by 
national  troops,  but  by  mercenai-ies,  on  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  depend,  and  she  had 
seen    a    war    last  for  ten  years    which    had 

.  COIN   OF    ANAKTORION.l 

been  entered  upon  by  her  with  the  deceptive 

hope  of  overthrowing  the  Atlienian  power :  another  war  might 
at  any  moment  break  forth  in  her  immediate  neighborhood,  for 
her  truce  of  thirty  years  with  Argos  was  on  the  point  of  ending; 
finally,  her  seaports  were  still  held  by  the  enemy,  her  best  citi- 
zens still  in  captivity.  In  both  cities  the  influence  of  the  peace 
party  returned :  at  Athens,  Nikias  recovered  popularity,  and  at 
Sparta,  the  moderate  Pleistonax.  Both  counselled  peace,  and  it 
was   concluded    in    the    spring   of    421   b.  c. 

Two  treaties  were  made.  The  first  was  between  Athens  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Peloponnesians  on  the  other.  It  began, 
according  to  usage,  by  guaranteeing  all  Greeks  full  liberty  to  visit 
the  public  temples  of  Greece  for  purposes  of  sacrifice,  consulta- 
tion of  the  oi'acles,  or  attendance  upon  the  festivals.  To  the  Del- 
phians  were  secured  full  autonomy  and  sway  over  their  temple 
and  territory.  Peace  was  to  lie  maintained  in  good  faith  by  land 
and  sea.  The  Peloponnesians  were  to  i-estore  Ampliipolis,  and  also 
to  relinquish  the  cities  they  had  taken  during  the  war,  witli  the 
exception  that  the  Thebans  should  keep  Plataia,  and  as  an  equiv- 
alent for  this,  Athens  should  keep  Nisaia  in  the  Megarid,  and 
Anaktorion  and  Sollion,  which  they  had  taken  from  Corinth. 
Captives    on    both    sides    should    be    given    up. 

^  Diademed  head  of  a  woman,  right  profile,  in  an  incused  square.  Reverse :  F,  under 
Pegasos,  galloping  to  the  right.  (Drachma.)  The  digamma  is  the  initial  of  the  name  Anakto- 
rion (Imhoof  Blnmer,  Die  Milnzen  Akarnaniens,  p.  .57). 
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All  the  allies,  except  Corinth,  Megara,  and  the  people  of  Elis, 
accepted  these  conditions.  It  was  agreed  that  the  peace  should 
be  confirmed  by  an  oath  renewed  yearly,  and  inscribed  upon  pillars 
at  Olynipia  and  Delphi,  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon  on  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  at  Athens  in  the  citadel,  and  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Amyklai,  near  Sparta. 

When,  in  fidfilment  of  the  article  as  to  the  return  of  prisoners, 
those  who  had  been  taken  at  Sphakteria  reached  home,  they  were 

at  once  degraded  from  citizenship, 
to  indicate  that  Sparta  did  not  re- 
cognize a  right  in  her  soldiers  to 
tamper  with  duty,  even  in  the  face 
of  death.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
not  long  after,  these  men  were 
rehabilitated. 

The  Argives,  seeing  that  some 
of  the  allies  were  discontented,  be- 
lieved the  moment  favorable  to  la}- 
claim  to  Kynouria.  Sparta,  having 
little  anxiety  as  to  their  enmity  un- 
less they  should  be  aided  by  Athens, 
provided  against  this  danger  by  making  a  second  treaty  between 
herself  alone  and  Athens,  in  which  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance between  the  two  States  was  made  for  the  period  of  fifty 
years,  with  pledge  of  mutual  assistance  m  case  of  attack  or  of 
slave-revolt.  This  latter  point  concerned  Sparta  only,  and  reveals 
her  constant  anxiety. 

The  first  of  these  treaties,  which  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  the 
evils  which  the  peoples  of  Greece  had  endured  for  more  than  ten 
years,  bears  the  name  of  the  honorable  man  who  had  contributed 
to  its  conclusion ;  it  is  called  the  Peace  of  Nikias.  But  what  profit 
had  there  been  in  all  this  bloodshed  ?  Sparta  had  increased  neither 
her  fame  nor  her  strength ;  Athens  preserved  her  empire ;  and  there 
was  but  a  transient  abandonment  of  the  hatred  and  jealousy  which 


5    P    ^ 

ERIS,    OR    DISCORD.' 


'  Yase-painting  from  Gerhard,  Gcsamm.  akadcm.  Ahhandlungen,  Atlas,  pi.  x.  fig.  5. 
Eris  (EPIS),  or  the  godiless  of  discord,  with  wings  at  her  shoulders,  and  winglets  at  her  feet. 
The  painter  has  represented  her  flying ;  for  the  movement  of  the  body,  and  especially  of  the 
legs,  see  the  winged  Artemis  represented  in  tlie  first  volume,  p.  .335,  and  note  .3. 
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had  armed  the  Greek  States  against  each  other.  No  one  had  gained 
by  the  war,  and  civilization  had  lost  the  splendor  that  ten  years 
more  of  peace  would  have  added  to  the  Age  of  Perikles.^ 

1  Upon  some  of  the  abu.ses  which  had  developed  in  the  Athenian  democracy  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  see  above,  p.  67;  and  later,  chapter  xxvii. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

ALKIBIADES  AND  THE  SICILIAN  EXPEDITION  (421-413  E.G.). 

I. — Alkibiades;  Affair  of  Argos;  Rupture  of  the  Peace  (417); 

Affair  of  Melos. 

"  A  MONG  the  predictions  current  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
-^^^  ponnesian  war,  one  only,"  remarks  Thucydides,  "  was 
considered,  after  the  peace  of  Nikias,^  to  have  been  fulfilled, — 
that  which  announced  that  the  war  should  last  three  times  nine 
years."  This  war  had  in  reality  three  acts:  we  have  seen  the 
first;  the  second  is  the  insecure  truce  which  lasted  from  421  to 
413  B.C.,  without  general  war,  although  war  was  everywhere.  The 
third,  from  413  to  404,  contains  the  catastrophe,  and  the  events 
which  led  up  to  it. 

The  first  period  is  all  filled  with  Perikles,  —  his  policy  survived 
him,  and  his  spirit  governs  Athens,  in  spite  of  Kleon ;  the  second 
and  third  are  equally  filled  with  Alkibiades,  his  passions,  his 
services,  and  his  crimes. 

Alkibiades,  held  to  be  a  descendant  of  Aias,  was  on  the  mother's 
side  an  Alkmaionid.  The  death  of  his  father,  Klinias,  killed  at 
Koroneia,  left  him  under  the  guardianship  of  his  relatives,  Perikles 
and  Ariphron,  who  made  over  to  him,  at  his  majority,  one  of  the 
great  fortunes  at  Athens.  To  the  nobility  of  blood  and  wealth  he 
united  great  beauty,  which  in  the  esteem  of  this  artist-people  made 
genius  and  virtue  more  splendid  when  it  adorned  the  brow  of 
Sophokles  or  of  Perikles,  and  seemed  always  a  gift  of  the  gods 
even    in  the  face  of  an  athlete.     Parasites  and  flatterers,  all   those 

1  Thucydides  (v.  25)  .oays  :  '■  Though  for  six  years  and  two  months  they  abstained  from 
marchins  ajrainst  each  other's  territory,  yet  out  of  it,  during  the  existence  ot  a  doubtful 
suspension  of  arms,  they  were  doing  one  another  the  greatest  possible  damage." 
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whom  fortune,  grace,  and  daring  attract,  crowded  about  this  rich 
and  brilliant  young  man,  becoming  in  Athens  that  which  in  itself 
was   a   power,  —  the  king  of   fashion.     Habituated   to    see    himself 


BUST   OF    ALKIBIADESi.l 


applauded  by  the  crowd  of  his  admirers  for  his  foolish  acts,  Alki- 
biades  dared  all  things,  and  with  impunity,  thus  becoming  the  favorite 
of  the  city.     The  strength  of   his  temperament  and  the  versatility 


'  Marble  of  the  Vatican  (Museo  Cliiaramonti),  from  a  photograph.  Cf.  Mnnum.  deW 
Instil.,  vol.  viii.  pi.  25,  and  Annali,  18C6,  pp.  228-240  (W  Helbig).  We  have  many  busts  and 
hermes  of  Alkibiades;  and  one  which  will  be  given  later  bears  an  inscription  which  leaves  nn 
doubt  as  to  the  identification  of  the  bust  of  the  Museo  Chiaramonti. 
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of  his  mind  rendered  hini  capable,  according  to  the  hour  and  day 
and  place,  of  vice  or  virtue,  of  abstinence  or  carousal.  In  the  city 
of  Lykourgos  no  Spartan  was  so  severe ;  in  Asia  he  exceeded  the 
satrap  in  luxury  and  effeminacy.  But  his  audacity,  his  uncontrol- 
lable petulance,  compromised  for  a  whim  or  a  debauch  the  carefully 
studied  plans  of  his  aml)ition.  Strong  and  contradictory  passions 
carried  him  hither  and  thither,  always  with  excess;  and  with  this 
stormy  mobility  of  character  he  had  not  that  sense  of  right  and 
duty  which  might  have  restrained  him.  To-day  he  was  in  the 
school  of  Sokrates,  receiving  eagerly  the  noble  lessons  of  the  phi- 
losopher, weeping  with  admiration  and  enthusiasm  ;  but  the  morrow 
he  crossed  the  Agora  with  trailing  robe  and  indolent,  effeminate 
gait,  on  his  way,  with  a  troop  of  too-indulgent  friends,  to  plunge 
into  shameful  pleasures.  Yet  the  wise  man  at  times  saved  him 
from  the  crowd  of  those  who  would  corrupt  him.  In  early  wars 
they  shared  one  tent.  At  Potidaia  Sokrates  saved  his  life,  and 
Alkibiades  stood  by  Sokrates  in  the  retreat  at  Delion. 

From  childhood  he  showed  this  mental  character,  half  heroic, 
half  frivolous.  He  was  playmg  at  dice  in  the  public  highway 
when  a  chariot  approached.  He  calls  out  to  the 
driver  to  wait ;  the  man  pays  him  no  attention, 
and  comes  nearer.  Upon  this  the  boy  filings  himself 
across  the  road,  calling  out :  "  Come  on,  now,  if  you 
dare."       Strua^ling    with    one    of    his    comijanions 

SLEEPING    DOG.'  t>&  &  1 

stronger  than  himself,  he  bites  bis  adversary  on 
the  arm.  '•  You  bite  like  a  woman,"  the  other  said.  ''  No ;  like 
a  lion,"  the  lad  rejoined. 

He  had  a  fine  dog,  which  had  cost  him  more  than  seven 
thousand  drachmas.  When  all  the  city  had  admired  the  animal, 
he  cut  its  tail  off,  which  was  its  finest  point,  that  there  should 
be  something  else  for  men  to  talk  of.  -'While  the  Athenians  are 
occupied  with  my  dog,"  he  said,  "  they  will  say  nothing  bad  about 
me."  One  day,  passing  through  the  public  square,  he  noticed  a 
tumultuous  crowd ;  and  asking  the  cause  of  their  excitement, 
learned    that   there    was    a    distribution    of    money :    upon   this   he 

^  Antique  cameo  of  the  Collection  de  Luyncs,  in  the  Cabinet  de  France.  Sartlony.x  of 
two  layers,  13  niillim.  by  10.  In  the  Museum  of  Vienne  (in  the  Department  of  Tsfcre)  is  a 
snpprh  innrhlo  (lo<i  in  like  attitude  {Gazelle  archeol.,  ISSO,  pi.  10), 
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went  forwiird  and  threw  money  himself,  to  the  great  applause  of 
the  multitude.  At  this  moment  a  tame  quail  which  he  carried 
under  liis  mantle,  after  the  fashion  of  the  young  men  of  the  time, 
made  its  escape,  and  all  the  crowd  ran  eagerly  to  catch  the  bird 
and  restore  it  to  its  master.     Alkibiades  and  the  Athenian  people 


COLOSSAI.  DOG.l 

were  made  for  each  other.      "  They  hate  him,"  says  Aristophanes. 
"  they  long  for  him,  and  cannot  do  without  him." 

He  had  laid  a  bet  to  strike  on  the  cheek  Hipponikos,  one  of 
the  most  respected  citizens  in  Athens.  He  did  this,  as  he  had 
said,  in  the  open  street,  and  gained  the  wager;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  went  to  the  other's  house,  laid  aside  his  mantle,  and 
offered  to  receive  the  punishment  which  he  had  merited.  He  had 
married     Hipparete,     a    woman    of    distinguished    excellence,    but 

^  Bas-relief  on  a  funeral  monument  at.  Athens,  m  the  Kerameikos.  (From  a  photograph; 
L.  von  Sybel,  Rnlalo;/,  No.  3,325.)  The  dog  is  represented  guarding  the  tomb,  lying  on  it  with 
lifted  head  and  half-opened  month  ,  the  ears,  now  gone,  were  laid  back. 
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r(>pai(l  her  great  affection  by  disgraceful  misconduct.  After  long 
patience,  she  decided  to  seek  divorce  from  the  archon.  Upon  this 
Alkibiades  rushes  into  court,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  apiplaud- 
ing  crowd  seizes  his  wife  in  his  arms,  carries  her  across  the 
city,  and  restores  her  to  his  house,  where  she  gladly  remained 
thenceforwai'd. 

Alkibiades  dealt  with  Athens  as  he  did  with  Hipponikos  and 
Hipparete,  and  Athens,  like  Hipponikos  and  Hipparete,  many 
times  forgave  this  contradictory  union  of  faults  and  virtues  where 
there  were  always  the  two  qualities  which  the  Atlienians  chiefly 
loved,  —  wit  and  audacity.  His  audacity,  indeed,  trifled  both  witli 
justice  and  religion.  He  is  ]):irdoned  for  having  beaten  a  school- 
master who  had  no  copy  of  the  Iliad  in  his  school ;  but  at  the 
Dionysiac  festival,  in  tlie  n'lidst  of  the  representation,  he  struck  an 
enemy,  without  respect  for  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion ;  and 
another  time,  to  celebrate  a  holiday,  he  took  the  sacred  galley, 
which  was  at  the  moment  required  for  a  piiljlic  religious  service. 
A  painter  refusing  to  work  for  him,  ho  kept  the  m^n  a  prisoner 
until  he  had  completed  the  required  decoration ;  then  sent  him 
away  loaded  with  presents.  A  poet  being  prosecuted  for  some 
offence,  he  tore  the  accusation  out  of  the  archives.^ 

In  a  republic  these  were  very  un-republican  acts.  But  all 
Greece  had  such  tenderness  for  Alkibiades !  At  Olympia  he  had 
seven  chariots  at  once  in  the  race,  thus  eclipsing  the  display  of 
the  kings  of  Syracuse  and  of  Kyrene,  and  obtained  two  prizes  in 
the  same  race,  another  of  his  chariots  arriving  fourth.  Euripides 
sang  his  victory,  and  cities  taxed  themselves  to  celebrate  it.  The 
Ephesians  erected  for  him  a  splendid  tent ;  the  people  of  Chios 
fed  his  horses,  and  supplied  him  with  a  great  number  of  victims 
to  sacrifice ;  the  Lesbians  gave  him  wine ;  and  the  whole  assembly 
at  Olympia  came  to  the  banquet  which  this  private  Athenian 
offered   them. 

Posterity,  less  indulgent  than  contemporaries,  while  recognizing 
the  eminent  merits  of  the  man,  must  condemn  the  unwise  states- 
man who  made  the  expedition  to  Sicily  and  the  bad  citizen  who 
so    often    set   the    scandalous    example   of   violating    the   laws    and 

'  Tlie  autlu'iiticity  of  these  anecdotes  cannot  be  vonclied  for ,  but  they  are  characteristic, 
and  liave  always  been  current  in  bterature,  so  that  it  is  well  to  know  Ibein. 
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dared  to  arm  his  matricidal  hand  against  the  country  which  had 
given  him  birth.  Alkibiades  will  ever  remain  the  type  of  the 
most  brilliant  but  most  immoral,  and  hence  most  dangerous,  citi- 
zen    of   a   republic. 

Notwithstanding  his  Inrth,  which  gave  him  the  rank  of  Eupa- 
trid,  Alkibiades,  like  Perikles,  went  over  to  the  popular  side,  and 
became  the  opponent  of  a  very  different  man,  —  the  timid,  the 
superstitious  Nikias,  who  was  also  noble  and  rich  and  experienced 
in  long  service.  But  Alkibiades  had  the  advantage  over  him  in 
being  audacious,  captivating,  and  eloquent.  Demosthenes  regards 
him  as  the  first  orator  of  his  time :  not  that  he  was  a  very  flu- 
ent speaker,  —  the  language  he  sought  did  not  come  to  him 
readily,  and  he  had  a  habit  of  repeating  over  and  over  again  the- 
last  words  of  his  sentences,  —  but  the  strength  and  elegance  of 
what  he  said  and  a  certain  not  displeasing  lisp  rendered  him  irre- 
sistible. His  first  act  as  a  statesman  was  a  very  offensive  one : 
he  caused  an  increase  in  the  tribute  of  the  allies,  raising  it  from 
six  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  talents.  This  was  an  imprudence 
of  which  Perikles  would  never  have  been  guilty.  But  Alkibiades 
had  different  projects  and  ideas.  He  believed  in  the  right  of  the 
strongest,  and  he  used  it ;  he  looked  forward  to  vast  undertak- 
ings, and  prepared  in  advance  the  resources  necessary.  His  in- 
action began  to  weigh  upon  him.  He  was  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
and  had  as  yet  done  nothing ;  accordingly,  he  bestirred  himself  at 
the  time  of  the  treaty  of  421.  It  is  said  he  would  have  willingly 
supplanted  Nikias,  and  taken  to  himself  the  honor  of  this  peace. 
His  flatteries  to  the  prisoners  of  Sphakteria  did  not  succeed ;  the 
Spartans  had  more  confidence  in  the  old  general,  and  Alkibiades 
never   forgave    them    for   this. 

There  were  many  people  who  took  this  treaty  ill,  signed  amid 
the  applause  of  the  aged,  the  rich,  and  the  laboring  class,  —  in 
which,  however,  Athens,  through  the  fault  of  Nikias,  had  suffered 
herself  to  be  basely  tricked.^  The  mercantile  class,  who  during 
the  war  saw  the  sea  closed  against  their  rivals,  but  open  to  them, 
the  sailors,  the  soldiers,  the  whole  population  of  Peiraieus,  living 
on  pay  or  plunder,  formed  a  numerous  party,  of  which  Alkibiades 
made  himself   the  head.      The  warlike  spirit,  which  was  never  to 

»  See  later,  p.  291. 
VOL.    III.  —  19 
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disappear  till  Greece    herself   should  perish,   soon    gave   him  allies 
outside  of  Athens. 

That   which   Sparta   and    Athens  did    on    a   large    scale,    other 

cities   did    in   miniature.      Strong  or  feeble,  obscure   or   illustrious. 


ARGIVE    BAS-RELIEF.' 


all  had  the  same  ambition,  —  all  wished  to  subjugate  other  cities. 
Th^  Eleians  had  conquered  the  people  of  Lepreon  ;  Mantineia,  the 
adjacent  villages ;  Thebes  had  destroyed  the  walls  of  Thespiai, 
to     hold     that     city     at     her     mercy ; 


and     Argos     had     brought 


'  Bas-relief  of  marble,  preserved  in  the  demarcliia  of  Arf;os  (from  tlie  Mi/tlicil.  il.  <!. 
nrcJiaol.  Inslit.  in  Allien,  vol.  iii.  (1878)  pi.  13).  This  bas-relief,  tlioiigh  of  inferior  worknwin 
sliip,  is  valuable ;  it  has  been  said  to  resemlile  the  well-known  replicas  of  the  Dorj'phoros  ot 
Polykle.tos,  the  great  Arrive  sculptor.  "  The  pose,  the  drag2;ing  left  leg,  the  position  of  tlie 
arms,  are  quite  the  same  "  (O.  Rayet,  in  the  Monuments  de  I'art  antique).  'J'he  Doryphoros  is 
represented  above,  p.  186. 
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within  her  walls,  but  granted  them  citizenship,  the  inhabitants 
of  many  Argive  villages.  Sparta  saw  with  displeasure  this  move- 
ment of  concentration  of  inferior  cities  around  others  more  powerful. 
She  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Lepreates,  encouraged 
secretly  the  defection  of  the  subjects  of  Mantineia,  and  the 
hatred  of  Epidauros  for  Argos.  But  since  her  defeat  at  Sphak- 
teria,  she  had  lost  prestige.  At  Corinth,  at  Megara,  in  Boiotia, 
it  was  loudly  asserted  that  she  had  basely  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  her  allies ;  especially  her  alliance  with  Athens  was  censured. 
The  Peloponnesian  league  having  been  practically  dissolved,  Argos 
now  sought  to  reconstruct  it  in  her  own  interest. 

The  repo.se  and  prosperity  of  Argos,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
disorder,  had  increased  the  city's  resources,  and  a  liberal  policy 
towards  the  villages  of  the  country  had  given  her  additional 
strength.  But  the  new-comers  were  a  powerful  reinforcement  for 
the  democratic  party,  whose  influence  impelled  Argos  in  a  political 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  Spartans.  Argos  was  able,  there- 
fore, and  desirous  to  become  the  centre  of  an  anti-Spartan  league. 
Mantineia,  where  the  democracy  were  in  power,  the  Eleians, 
offended  by  Lacedaemon,  Corinth,  which  by  the  treaty  of  Nikias 
lost  two  important  cities  in  Akarnania,  were  ready  to  unite  their 
grievances  and  their  troops.  The  Argives  skilfully  seized  the  occa- 
sion :  twelve  deputies  were  sent  out  to  visit  all  the  Greek  States 
which  it  was  thought  might  be  willing  to  form  a  confederation, 
excluding  the  two  cities  equally  dangerous  to  the  common  liberty, 
—  Sparta  and  Athens.  But  no  agreement  could  be  made.  The 
oligarchs  of  Megaris  and  Boiotia  stood  at  a  distance,  and  shortly 
drew  near  to  the  city  which  had  always  been  hostile  to  democracy. 
Tegea,  which  was  under  an  aristocratic  government,  and  a  portion 
of  the  Arkadians  remained  faithful  to  Sparta.  Emboldened  by  this 
return  of  fortune,  the  Spartans  sent  to  Lepreou  the  Helots 
whom  Brasidas  had  enfranchised,  and  drove  the  Mantineians  out 
of  a  fortress  occupied  by  them  on  the  frontiers  of  Lakonia.  A 
league  of  the  Northern  States  was  therefore  premature.  Nothing 
could  as  yet  be  done,  with  the  exclusion  of  Sparta  or  Athens. 

Many  causes  of  discontent  existed  between  these  two  cities. 
It  had  been  decided  by  lot  that  Sparta  should  be  the  first  to 
make  the  restitutions  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  421.     For  Athens 
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the  most  valuable  of  these  restitutions  was  that  of  Amphipolis 
and  the  cities  of  Chalkidike.  Sparta  withdrcnv  her  garrisons, 
but  did  not  give  up  the  cities ;  and  meanwhile  Nikias,  deceived 
by   the   ephors,  caused    the  Athenians   to   commit   the    grave   error 


TEGEAN    BAS-RELIEF. 1 

of  not  keeping  the  pledges  they  had  in  their  hands  till  Sparta 
had  honestly  fulfilled  her  engagements.  She  had  treated  in  the 
name  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies ;  but  the  most  powerful  of  them 
refused  to  be  bound  by  her  word.  The  Boiotians  gave  up  Pan- 
akteion,    but     dismantled  ;     and    they    still    held    their    Athenian 


'  Bas-relief  discovered  at  Ibrahim-Effendi,  a  village  on  the  plain  of  Tegea,  now  in  the 
National  Museum  of  Athens  (from  the  Milthell.  d.  d.  archaol.  Instil,  in  Allien,  vol  iv.  (1879) 
pi.  7).  The  bas-relief  is  incomplete  at  the  right,  but  belongs  certainly  to  the  series  of  funereal 
banquets :  at  the  right,  upon  a  bed,  at  the  side  of  which  is  place<l  a  table,  lies  the  body  of 
which  we  see  the  feet.  The  survivors,  two  in  number,  a  man  and  a  woman,  present  offerings. 
The  man  is  standing  entirely  nude ;  the  woman  is  seated,  clothed,  her  head  covered  with  a  veil 
which  she  holds  with  the  left  hand.  The  man  brings  a  wreath  to  the  dead  person,  the  woman 
a  flower.  For  the  woman's  face,  her  attitude  and  costume,  this  bas-relief  should  be  compared 
with  that  represented  in  the  first  volume,  p.  395. 
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ct)l.\    OK    KKPUALLENIA.' 


prisoners,  and  stipulated  onl}-  for  a  ten  days'  truce.'  Athens, 
believing  she  had  secured  peace,  had  still  war,  at  ten  days'  notice 
with  the  Boiotians,  and  permanently  in  Chalkidike.  She  had 
indeed  just  now  on  that  coast  given  a  terrible  instance  of  her 
anger.  All  the  male  population  of  Skione  had  been  put  to  death 
as  punishment  for  the  recent  defection  of  the  city,  in  virtue  of  a 
popular  decree  that  the  generals  had  brought  with  them.' 

In  all  this  there  was  for  Alkibiades  good  ground  for  bringing 
on  a  war.  He  first  prevented  the  Athenians  from  abandoning 
Pylos.  No  more  was  done  than  to  with- 
draw from  the  town,  at  the  instance  of 
Sparta,  the  Helots  and  Messenians,  who 
were  transported  to  Kephallenia.  Then  in- 
formed by  his  friends  at  Argos  that  Sparta 
was  seeking  to  draw  that  city  into  her  alliance,  he  replied  that 
Athens  herself  was  quite  ready  to  unite  with  the  Argives.  Poetry 
came  to  the  aid  of  statesmanship  ;  Euripides  just 
at  this  time  (420  b.  c.)  placed  on  the  s'tage  his 
tragedy  of  The  Suppliants,  representing  Theseus 
going  at  the  request  of  the  Argive  mothers  to 
recover  by  force  the  bodies  of  the  seven  chiefs 
who  fell  under  the  walls  of  Thebes,  that  they 
might  be  given  funeral  honors, —  a  pious  interposi- 
tion which  would  occasion  the  Argives  a  debt  of  gratitude.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  much  they  were  moved  by  the  poet's  beau- 
tiful lines ;  but  they  were  driven  by  their  hatred  of  Sparta  into 
alliance  with  the  only  city  capable  of  resisting  her.  On  the  prom- 
ise of  Alkibiades  their  envoys  arrived  at  Athens,  followed  closely 
by  deputies  from  Sparta,  whom  the  prospect  of  this  league  alarmed. 
The  Spartans  had  full  powers  to  negotiate.  They  had  already 
induced  the  senate  to  agree  to  their  propositions,  when  Alkibiades, 
who  feared  that  they  would  be  equally  successful  with  the  people, 
brought  •  everything   to    a    stand   by   his    shameless    knavery.      He 

'  Ten  ilays  from  the  lieclaration  of  hostilities. 

■^  Bare  head  of  Kephalos.  right  profjle ;  before  it.  the  letter  A.  Reverse :  KE*AA02. 
Kephalos,  seated,  to  the  right,  on  a  roc-k  which  is  in  part  covered  by  the  peplos  of  the  young 
hunter.     He  holds  a  javelin  in  the  left  hand  which  rests  upon  his  knee.     (Hemidrachma.) 

'  Coin  of  Argos.  APFEIDN  Round  temple  of  the  nymph  Larissa,  daughter  of  Pelasgos, 
in  which  is  to  be  seen  the  Palladion.  Reverse  of  a  coin  of  .\rgos  with  the  effigy  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius. 


BKOXZE    COIN. 
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COIN    OF    ELIS.^ 


sought  a  secret  interview  with  the  ambassadors,  and  swore  to  them 
that  he  would  support  thoui ;  but  he  advised  them  to  say  nothing- 
about   their  full   powers,   which    might  offend   the  jealous  suscepti- 
bility   of  the    Athenians    and  defeat 
their  object.     When  they  appear  in 
the   assembly  Alkibiades  asks  them 
the    object    of    their    embassy ;    they 
reply  that  they   have  come  to  pro- 
pose  peace,   although   they  are   not 
authorized  to  conclude  it.    "  What  is 
this  ?  "  exclaims  Alkibiades  ;   "  did  you  not  say  yesterday  in  the  sen- 
ate that  you  had    full  powers  ?     What  confidence  can  we  place  in 
your  words  ?     Athenians,  you   see  that  the   Spartans    deceive    us." 
The  envoys  can  say  nothing ;  the  people,  exasperated,  are  for  war. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  Nikias  succeeded  by  a  public  address 
and  private  interviews  in  tranquillizing  the 
popular    excitement,  and   obtaining  his  own 
appointment  as  envoy  to   Sparta.     But  all 
these    incidents    had    caused    bad    feeling. 
Nikias,    although    respectfully    received,   ob- 
tained   nothing,    and    Athens    immediately 
concluded    with    the    Argives,    Mantineians, 
and    Eleians   an    alliance   offensive    and  defensive.^     In    the   excite- 
ment   of    the   moment   against    Sparta   it  was    stipulated  that  this 
alliance  should    last  for  a  hundred  years,  —  a  very  long  period  for 
men  of  the  Greek  temper  (420  B.  c). 

We  may  notice  here  a  new  and  important  clause:  it  is  that 
the  alliance  was  concluded  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  The 
command  of  the  allied  troops  was  to  belong  to  that  State  which 
asked  for  aid,  and  upon  whose  territory  the  war  was  carried  on.* 


COIN   OF    MANTINF.IA/' 


*  Eajle  flyint;  to  the  rijlit,  hoWing  a  serpent  in  his  chiws  and  beak.  Reverse:  FAAE{lov). 
Victory  moving  to  the  left,  hoMing  a  wreath.     (Didrachni  ) 

'  A  person,  perha])s  a  fisherman,  wearing  the  conical  pilos  and  a  short  tunic,  stands  to 
the  right  on  a  prow  of  a  boat,  holding  a  harpoon  in  each  hand,  his  knees  lightly  bent.  Reverse  : 
altar  surmounted  by  the  busts  of  the  Dioskouroi,  wearing  the  conical  pilos,  and  holding  their 
lances  on  the  shoulder.     (Drachma.) 

'  The  te.xt  of  this  treaty  is  in  Thucydides  (v.  23),  and  a  ])art  of  it  has  been  found  on  a 
marble  column  which  gives  the  official  te.xt.     Between  the  two  the  differences  are  slight. 

*  Thucydides,  v.  47.  The  city  which  obtained  the  help  was  to  feed  the  auxiliary  corps, 
and  give  three  obols  daily  to  the  hoplites  an<l  archers,  and  a  drachma  to  the  <'avalry-men. 
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The  neutrality  of  the  Argolid  and  of  the  centre  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos  had  hitherto  preserved  Sparta  from  an  invasion  by  land. 
War,  after  having  long  circled  around  the  peninsula,  had  only 
ventured,  in  the  later  years,  to  attack  certain  points  of  the  western, 
southern,  and  eastern  coasts,  all  very  remote  from  Sparta,  —  Pylos, 
Kythera,  and  Methone.  But  now  that  the  Argives,  Mantineia,  and 
Elis  were  about  to  introduce  it  into  the  heart  of  the  Peloponnesos, 
bringing  it  into  the  presence  of   the   Helots,  Sparta  became  again 


GULF    AND    PLAIN    OF    ARGOS.' 


the  patient  and  deliberate  city  of  earlier  days,  even  allowing  herself 
to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  On  account  of  the  sending  of  Helots 
to  Lepreon  during  the  Sacred  Truce,  the  Eleians  had  condemned 
the  Spartans  to  a  fine  of  two  thousand  minai,  and  on  their  refusal  to 
pay,  had  excluded  them,  by  a  decree,  from  the  Olympic  Games.  A 
Spartan  of  distinction.  Lichas,  had,  however,  a  chariot  entered,  and 
gained  a  prize  in  the  same  race  wliere  Alkibiades  displayed  so 
much  magnificence  and  was  victorious.  When  the  judges  knew 
the  Spartan's  name  they  caused  him  to  be  driven  out  of  the  enclo- 

1  From  a  photo;:;rapli.     The  view  is  taken  from  Tiryns ;   the  road   is  that  which  leads 
from  Nauplia  to  Ari;os,  past  the  foot  of  the  citadel  of  Tiryns. 


•-m 
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sure  ignominiously  ;  but  Sparta  did  not  resent  the  outrage.  —  she  had 
lost  faith  in  herself.  Another  insult  was  offered  her  some  time 
later  by  her  own  allies,  which  also  she  suffered  in  silence.  She 
had,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  colonized  Herakleia,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylai.  The  Thessalians  attacked 
this  place,  and  would  have  taken  it,  had  not  the  Boiotians  has- 
tened thither,  and  under  pretext  of  saving  it  from  their  hands, 
established  themselves  there,  driving  out  the  Spartan  governor. 


Cn.\KIOT-RACK,    ON    A    BAS-RELIEF    KKOJI    DELPHI. 


Finally,  with  a  small  force  Alkibiades  entered  the  Pelopon- 
nesos.  Athens  had  always  had  friends  in  Achaia.  Alkibiades  went 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  re-awakening  this  old  affection  ;  and  to 
give  it  more  freedom  for  manifestation  he  endea\ored  to  build  a 
fort  at  Rhion  in  Achaia,  the  narrowest  point  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  and  opposite  Naupaktos,  which  the  Athenians  already 
held,  thus  holding  the  key  to  the  gulf.  Sikyon  and  Corinth 
opposed  this  proceeding ;  but  they  could  not  prevent  him  from 
constructing  at  Patras  long  walls,  like  those  of  Peiraieus.  to  unite 
that  city  to  the  sea.  and  consequently  to  Athens.  "  The  Athe- 
nians will  swallow  you  some  day,"  was  the  warning  certain  persons 
gave  to  the  inhabitants  of   Patras.     "That  may  be,"  replied  Alki- 

'  I^Jai-ble  bas-relief,  now  in  Uolplii  (from  a  photograph).  Tlie  bas-relii-f  was  tinted  witli 
colors ;  it  is  a  remarkable  work  of  the  fifth  century  B  c. 
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HEMI-OISOI.OS.' 


biades,  "but  it  will  be  only  by  degrees,  and  beginning  at  the  feet; 
while  the  Spartans  will  swallow  you  at  one  mouthful,  and  they 
will  begin  by  the  head."  At  Argos  he  persuaded  the  people  to 
deprive  the  Ejjidaurians  of  a  harbor  which 
they  held  on  the  Saronic  Gulf;  thence  the 
Argives  could  more  easily  receive  aid  from 
Athens,  who  held  Aigina,  opposite  Epidau- 
ros.     But  the  Spartans  sent  by  sea  a  force 

^  URONZE    COIN.' 

of  three  hundred  heavy-armed  troops,  who 

repulsed  all  attacks.  On  news  of  this,  Athens  engraved  on  the 
column  which  bore  the  treaty  that  Sparta  had  broken  the  peace, 
and  war  began  (419  b.  c). 

Vainly  did  Aristophanes  bring  foi'ward  his  drama  entitled 
Peace,  urging  the  same  argument  he  had  maintamed  seven  years 
before  in  The  Acharnians.  Vainly  did  he  personify 
War  as  a  giant  crushing  cities  in  a  mortar,  whose 
pestles  are  the  generals,  and  show  ■  that  with  the 
return  of  Peace,  at  last  set  free  from  the  cavern 
where  she  had  been  thirteen  years  captive,  games  and  banquets 
would  begin,  the  whole  city  would  rejoice,  only  the  armorers  would 
be  in  despair ;  he  convinced  no  one,  not  even  the  judges,  who 
refused  him  the  first  prize. 

The  Spartans,  commanded  by  Agis,  entered  Argolis  with  the 
contingents  of  Boiotia,  Megara,  Corinth,  Phlious,  Pellene,  and  Tegea. 
The  Argive  general,  cut  off  from  the  city  by  a 
skilful  manoeuvre,  proposed  a  truce,  which  Agis 
accepted.  This  was  not  what  the  Athenians 
desired,  who  arrived  soon  after,  —  a  thousand 
infantry  and  three  hundred  horse.  Alkibiades 
spoke  to  the  people  of  Argos  and  produced  the  desired  effect  upon 
them :  they  broke  the  truce,  marched  upon  Orchomenos,  and  took 
it.  The  blame  of  this  rupture  fell  upon  Agis.  The  Spartans, 
angry  because  he  had  given  the  enemy  time  to  make  this  con- 
quest, proposed  at  first  to  raze   his  dwelling-house  and  fine  him  a 

'  Coin  of  Ilerakleia  (in  Thessaly).  Lion's  head.  Reverse  :  HPAf/cXfrnTii/] ;  club  and 
ivy-leaves. 

^  Thessalian  coin.     Lion's  head.     Reverse:  HPj\;chib;  under  it,  a  crawfish. 

'  Coin  of  Patras.  AAMACI.^C,  a  magistrate's  name ;  owl,  standing.  '  Reverse :  PA[rpa('<i»'] ; 
trident ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  laurel-wreath. 


BRONZE     COIN.^ 
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hundred  thousand  drachmas.  His  prayers  obtained  his  pardon; 
but  it  was  decided  that  henceforward  the  kings  should  be  assisted 
by  a  council  of  ten  Spartans. 

Agis,  to  repair  his  fault,  went  in  search  of  the  allies.  He 
met  them  near  Mantineia.  '■  The  conflict  commenced,"  says  Thu- 
cydides,^  "  the  Argives  and  their  allies  advan- 
cing with  haste  and  impetuosity ;  the  Spartans 
slowly,  and  to  the  music  of  many  flute-players 
placed  amongst  them  according  to  custom, — 
not  with  a  religious  object,  but  that  they 
might  advance  evenl}'.  stepping  in  time,  and  so  that  their  line 
might  not  be  broken."  On  the  left  wing  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
defeated;  but  the  right,  commanded  by  the  king,  saved  the  day, 
and  a  victory  was  gained  (418  b.  c).  This  battle,  which  cost 
eleven  hundred  men  to  the  allies,  and  about  three  hundred  to 
the  Spartans,  is  regarded  by  Thucydides  as  the  most  important 
that  had  been  fought  in  Greece  for  a  long  time.  It  re-established 
in  the  Peloponnesos  the  reputation  of  Sparta,  and  in  Argos  the 
preponderance  of  the  aristocratic  party,  who  aboli.shed  the 
popular  assembly,  .put  to  death  its  leaders,  and  made  alliance 
with  Sparta. 

This  treaty  broke  the  confederation  recently  formed  by  Athens, 
Elis,  and  Mantineia.  Mantineia  was  even  so  much  alarmed  by  the 
defection  of  Sparta  as  to  consent  to 
humble  herself  to  the  rank  of  an  ally 
of  Sparta.  A  treaty  dictated  by  the 
Spartans  decreed  that  all  States,  greater 
and  less,  should  be  free,  and  keep  their 
national  laws.  Sparta  aimed  only  to 
spread  division  and  weakness  around 
her.  To  the  policy  of  concentration  followed  by  Athens  she  opposed 
a  policy  of  isolation,  which  was  destined  to  bring  Greece  to  her 
feet,  but  later  would  bring  Greece,  and  Sparta  herself,  to  the  feet 
of  Macedon  and  of  the  Romans  (417  B.  c). 


TETRADRACHM.' 


1   Book  V.  §  70. 

-  Coin  of  Mantineia.  Bear,  stcppin";  to  the  left.  Reverse :  MA[i/ri«'o)i'] ;  three  acorns 
and  a  laurel-branch  ;  in  an  incused  square. 

»  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo,  three-(iuarters  face,  to  the  right.  Reverse  :  lighted  torch  and 
wheat-ear,  Id  a  large  square  frame,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  city's  name:  AM*raOAn"nN- 
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The  victory  of  Agis  was  the  oligarchy's  victory.  At  Sikyon 
and  in  Achaia  the  nobles  recovered  power  or  strengthened  them- 
selves in  it.  We  have  seen  that  in  Argos  they  had  gained  the 
upper  hand.  But  in  this  city,  if  we  may  believe  Pausanias,  a 
Clime,  like  that  which  at  Rome  caused  the  establishment  of  popular 
liberties,  brought  at  the  end  of  eight  months  the 
downfall  of  the  tyrants.  Driven  out  by  an 
insurrection,  the  nobles  withdrew  to  Sparta, 
while  the  people  called  in  the  Athenians,  and 
labored,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  build- 
ing long  walls  to  unite  Argos  to  the  sea.  Alkibiades  came,  with 
masons  and  carpenters,  to  aid  the  work ;  but  the  Spartans,  led  by 
the  exiled  Argives,  dispersed  the  laborers.  Argos,  enfeebled  by 
these  cruel  discords,  never  recovered  herself;  and  with  her  fell 
this  scheme  of  a  league  of  the  secondary  States,  which  might 
perhaps  have  spared  Greece  many  disasters,  by  imposing  peace  and 
a   certain   moderation   on  the  two  great  States  (417  b.  c). 

If  it  was  absolutely  impo.ssible  for  Athens  to  live  in  peace, 
there  was  an  expedition  which  for  the  past  f^^■e  years  she  ought  to 

have  made,  and  did  not  make.  This  was 
to  regain  possession  of  Amphipolis,  that 
colony  established  by  Perikles,  which  it 
was  so  needful  for  her  to  keep  in  the 
interests  of  her  commerce  and  her  navy. 

SILVER    COIN".^  T>  1  • 

But  her  habitual  advisers,  Nikias  and 
Alkibiades,  were  much  more  occupied  in  rivalry  with  one  another 
than  concerned  about  the  interests  of  their  country.  The  first  was 
extremely  timid,  and  dreaded  every  war,  however  necessar}? ;  the 
second  meditated  projects  incessantly,  but  would  have  them  always 
new,  that  he  might  not  meet  upon  his  way  the  glorious  traces  of 
some  predecessor  It  was  he  who  made  the  strongest  effort  in  favor 
of  an  expedition  which  was  to  terminate  in  a  sanguinary  tragedy. 

The  Athenians,  who  were  inefficient  in  Chalkidike.  had  recently 
lost  there  two  cities,  and  had  seen  the  Macedonian  king  abandon 
their   alliance ;    they    resolved    to    avenge    all  these  disasters  upon 

'  Pomegranate.     Reverse  :  lance-head.     (Coin  of  Melos.) 

■■^  Coin  01  Melos.  Pomcjrranate.  Reverse  :  MH.MQN  ;  Athene  Promachos,  helmeted,  a 
shield  in  her  left  hand,  the  thunderbolt  in  her  right ;  behind,  OAYMniXOS,  a  magistrate's 
name. 
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tlie  Dorian  island  of  Melos,  whicli  insulted  their  maritime 
supremacy  by  its  independence.  At  Naxos  and  Samos  the}- 
had  shown  clemency,  because  they  were  dealing  with  lonians,  and 
might  expect  to  find  partisans ;  at  Melos,  an  outpost  of  the  Do- 
rians in  the  Kretan  Sea,  they  were  implacable,  because  the  blow 
struck   at  these    islanders,    faithful    to    their   metropolis,    would   be 


VIEW   OF    MELOS.' 


keenly  felt  in  Sparta.  A  squadron  of  thirty-eight  galleys  sum- 
moned the  city  to  surrender,  and  on  refusal  an  army  besieged 
and  took  it,  and  put  to  death  the  whole  male  population  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms.  The  women  and  children  were  sold^  (416 
B.  c).  Before  the  attack,  a  conference  was  held  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Melos.  "  We  advise  you,"  the  Athenians  said, 
"  according  to  the  real  sentiments  of  us  both,  to  think  of   getting 


'  From  the  Expedition  scienlifique  de  Moree,  vol.  iii.  pi.  2.5. 

-  In  the  ancient  world  it  was  admitted  that  war  placed  at  the  victor's  disposal  the 
property  and  person  of  the  vanquished.  This  terrible  right  had  been  exercised  at  Chalkis  in 
.507  B.C.;  at  Ilisteia,  in  44G ;  at  Potidaia,  in  4.32;  at  Ai<:ina,  in  4,S1  ;  in  Tlirace,  at  Skionc, 
and  at  Torone.  To  sell  the  conquered  as  slaves  was  an  amelioration ;  such  was  it  also  tn 
deprive  them  of  but  a  portion  of  their  lands.  The  Romans  followed  the  same  method  when 
they  sold  150,000  Epeirots,  and  left  the  provincials  only  the  occupancy  of  their  lands,  vesting 
in  themselves  its  ownership. 
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what  you  can,  since  you  know,  and  are  speaking  to  those  who 
know,  that  in  the  language  of  men  what  is  right  is  estimated  by 
equality  of  jjower  to  compel;  but  what  is  possible  is  that  which 
the  stronger  practise,  and  to  which  the  weak  submit."  And 
later :  "  With  regard  to  the  favor  of  Heaven,  we  trust  that  we 
shall  not  fall  short  of  it,  since  we  are  not  requirmg  or  doing 
anytliing  beyond  the  opinion  of  men  with  respect  to  the  gods, 
or  their  determination  with  respect  to  themselves.  For  of  the 
gods  we  hold  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  of  men  we  know  as  a 
certainty,  that  in  obedience  to  an  irresistible  instinct  they  always 
maintain  dominion  wherever  they  are  the  stronger.  And  neither 
did  we  enact  tliis  law,  nor  were  the  first  to  carry  it  out  when 
enacted ;  but  having  received  it  when  already  in  force,  and  being 
about  to  leave  it  after  us  to  be  in  force  forever,  we  only  avail 
ourselves  of  it,  knowing  that  both  you  and  others,  if  raised  to 
the  same  power,  would  do  the  same." 

The  right  of  the  stronger  has  rarely  been  set  forth  in  a  manner 
so  clear.'  The  'reputation  of  Athens  has  suffered  from  it,  witli- 
out  her  having  derived  the  least  profit  from 
this  bad  deed.  Let  us,  however,  observe,  while 
holding  in  horror  the  sanguinary  act  done  at 
Melos,  that  the  practice,  if  not  the  theorv,  of 

'_  _  "_  SILVER   COIN.2 

this  right  of  the  stronger  is  extremely  ancient ; 

it  is  the  principle  on  which  the  old  world  rested,  being,  in  fact, 
no  other  than  the  famous  law,  salus  jwjyuli  suprema  lex,  so  many 
times  appealed  to  for  the  justification  of  scandalous  undertakings 
or  the  most  atrocious  cruelty  ;  and  it  must  be  sadly  acknowledged 
that,  almost  everywhere  and  in  all  times,  men  have  felt,  like 
Euripides,  that  ••'  it  was  wisdom  and  glory  to  keep  a  victorious 
hand  upon  the  enemy's  head."  ^  Force  is  as  old  as  the  world ; 
the  riglit  comes  forward  but  slowly,  and  we  might  almost  believe 
its  reign  will  never  come. 

'  There  is  no  proof  that  this  language  ever  was  used.  Thucydides  (v.  85-111)  prob- 
ably wished  to  reduce  to  exact  formula;  the  policy  instinctively  pursued  on  both  sides,  and 
held  by  all  the  world  at  that  time.  It  was  part  of  the  Dorian  song:  "  Jly  spear  and  sword 
are  my  wealth  ;  mv  shieM  is  my  faithful  defender.     With  these  I  plant  and  reap." 

-  Pomegranate  Reverse  :  MA[\ia)i'].  Eagle,  standing  on  a  rock ;  behind  the  bird,  a 
crescent.     (Coin  of  Melos.) 

'  27ip  Biicchanles. 
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The  Dorian  colonists  of  Melos  had  expected  the  aid  of  Sparta. 
''  Sparta  will  abandon  you,"  the  Athenians  had  said  ;  and  in  fact 
the  prudent  city,  which  in  all  things  considered  only  utility,  sent 
neither  a  ship  nor  a  soldier.  This  inertia  increased  the  hopes 
of  Athens ;  she  now  believed  the  moment  had  come  to  attach  to 
her  empire  the  great  island  of  the  West,  where  interior  strifes 
had  led  many  of  the  cities  to  desire  foreign  protection.^ 


II.  —  Sicily  since  the  Time  of  Gelon  :  the  Athenians  invited 
BY  Segesta  ;  the  Injueies  done  the  Statues  of  Hermes  ; 
Departuee  of  the  Fleet,  etc.  (416  b.  c.) 


Gelon,  the  renowned  conqueror  of  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera,* 
died  shortly   after    this   victory    (476    b.  c).     Syracuse,    saved   and 

rendered  more  powerful  by  him, 
paid  him  the  divine  honors  due 
to  heroes,  and  allowed  his  brother 
Hiero  to  succeed  to  his  author- 
ity. This  was  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  Syracuse.  At 
the  command  of  Hiero,  Anaxi- 
laos,  tyrant  of  Zankle  and  Rhe- 
gion,  relinquished  his  designs 
upon  the  Lokrians  ;  Campanian 
Cuma3,  attacked  by  the  Etrus- 
cans and  Carthaginians,  was 
saved  by  his  fleet,  and  Pindar 
sings  the  victory  ;  a  bronze  hel- 
met, the  offering  of  Hiero  to  the  Olympian  Zeus,  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  Alpheus,  bears  witness  to  us  of  this  event.  A  Syra- 
cusan  colony,  established  in  the  island  of  Ischia,  prevented  the 
Etruscan  navy  from  sailing  beyond  Cape  Misenum,  and   in    Sicily 


liKOXZK    HELMET   OFFERED    BY    IIIERO.'' 


'  On  the  Greek  colonization  of  Sicily,  sec  Vol.  II.  pp.  133  et  seq. 
2  Vol.  II.  p.  49G. 

'  Bronze  helmet  discovered  at  Olympia,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.     The  inscrip- 
tion is  given  above,  Vol.  II.  p.  142. 
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a  great   victory  gained  over   tlie   Agrigentines    obliged    the  Greeks 

in  the  island  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  Syracuse.     During  the 

enc^ao-ement   Hiero.  who  was  ill  at  the  time,  caused  himself  to  be 

carried  among   his  troops  in  a  litter. 

Sicily    had    produced   a    poet   of    great    renown,    Stesichoros    of 

Hiinera,  of  whose  works  a  very  few  fragments  remain  to  us.^  whieli 

give  but  a  feeble  idea  of  his  genius  ;  and 

we  may  suppose   Ibykos  of  Rhegion  to 

have  been  a  Sicilian,  a  poet  who  at  the 

court  of  Polykrates  of   Samos  softened 

by  his  love-songs  the  rude  spirit  of  the 

Dorian    race.     Like   the    Peisistratidai,  didrachm  of  Syracuse.^ 

Tliero,  cruel  but  splendid  in  his  tastes,  loved  poetry  and  acknowl- 
edged its  power.  He  attracted  to  Sy- 
racuse, then  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  the  West.  Pindar.  Simo- 
nides  of  Keos,  his  nephew  Bakchylides, 
the  great  Aischylos,  and  Epicharmos, 
the  bold  adversary  of  the  gods  of  the 

multitude.*     This   brilliant  court   was  like  a  prelude  to  the  Athens 

of  Perikles.      Thrasyboulos,    bi-other  of 

Hiero,    succeeded   him    (-iGT  B.  c.) ;    but 

his    tyranny  brought  on   a   revolution : 

tlie  Greeks  of  the  island  aided  the  Syra- 

cusans  to  drive  out  their  tyrant,  in  order 

then  to  rid    themselves    of    theirs  (466 

B.C.).     Royalty  was    everywhere  abolished,  and  a  democratic   gov- 
ernment took  its  place.     The  reaction  against  Gelon's  dynasty  did 


CARTHAGINIAN    COIN   OF    SICILY.' 


DIDR.VCnM    OF    HIMERA.6 


1  Vol.  II.  p.  203. 

-  2YRAK02I0N.  Head  of  Nike  (?),  riglit  profile,  with  laurel-wreath ;  around,  four  dolphins. 
Keverse :  hero,  mule,  on  a  horse  stepping  to  the  right.  Behind  him  a  flying  Victorv  with  a 
fillet  in  her  hands;  in  the  exergue  a  sea-eel  (pistrix).     (British  Museum.) 

*  Woman's  head  (Astarte  ?),  right  profile,  having  an  ornamental  coiffure  resembling  the 
Phrygian  cap.  Reverse  :  lion  passant  before  a  palm-tree ;  Phoenician  legend  njna  Oi'li>,  —  an 
inscription  generally  interpreted  as  Scham  maclianaf,  "the  people  of  the  camp."  In  the 
History  of  Rume,  vol.  i.  pp.  o:{2-3,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  208,  are  represented  other  coins  minted  by 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 

■•  See  above,  p.  159. 

"  The  nymph  Himera  standing,  sacrificing  upon  an  altar .  behind  her  a  caduccus  orna- 
mented with  fillets  and  fastened  in  the  ground  ;  in  the  exergue  lATON  (an  unexplained  word  ■ 
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not  stop  with  the  conquest  of  popular  liberties ;  the  original  inhab- 
itants declared  those  who  held  citizenship  from  the  tyrant  inca- 
pacitated from  holding  office.  This  was  the  beginning  of  new 
disturbances  and  armed  collisions,  which  were  numerous  in  all  the 


.  THE    FOUNTAIN   ARKTIIODSA    AT    SYRACUSE.' 


cities.  The  disorder  throughout  the  whole  island  became  so  great 
that  a  general  assembly  was  summoned.  It  was  there  agreed  that 
those  who  had  been  exiled  by  the  fallen  dynasties  should  be  restored 
to  their  rights  and   property,  and  that  to  the  former  mercenaries 

])erhaps  the  Punic  name  of  Hiinera).  Reverse:  IMEPAION,  retrograde;  hero,  nude,  stand- 
ing, grasping  by  the  bridle  his  horse,  which  is  running  away  ;  in  the  e.xergue  a  swimming  swan. 
(British  Museum  ) 

'  From  a  ph<itograph. 
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and  friends  of  the  tyrants  should  be  given  the  deserted  city  of 
Camarina,  with  its  territor\-. 

Syracuse,  however,  did  not  gain  domestic  peace  by  this  decision : 
claimants  presented  themselves  whom  it  was  necessary  to  repulse ; 
and  ostracism,  introduced  under  the  name  of  "petalism,"  perhaps 
without  the  wise  limitations  Kleisthenes  had  given  it  in  Athens, 
did  not  restore  repose  to  the  city.  Nevertheless,  by  degrees  tumults 
subsided,  the  republican  government  became  fully  established,  and 
Syracuse  regained  her  old  strength.  Her  fleets  freed  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea  from  Etruscan  pirates,  the  island  of  Elba  was  conquered, 
and  an  attack  made  upon  Coi'sica  (453  B.C.).       , 

In  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  whose  entire  coast  had  been 
Hellenized,  remained,  dispersed  in  little  villages,  the  race  which  was 
the  true  owner  of  the  soil,  having 
given  the  island  its  earliest  inhabi- 
tants and  its  name.  The  Sikeloi  still 
defended  their  customs  and  their  lan- 
guage from  foreign  influence.  Three 
centuries    later   this   was    lost,    and 

.  TETRADRACHM    OF   AGRIOENTUM.' 

Cicero    found    only    Greeks    m    tlie 

island.  In  452  b.  c.  Duketios,  one  of  their  chiefs,  undertook  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  his  people.  He  persuaded  the 
Sikeloi  to  form  a  confederation  and  to  build  a  city,  after  the 
Greek  manner,  with  strong  walls.  The  plan  was  carried  into  effect, 
and  Duketios  found  himself  at  the  head  of  troops  sufficient 
to  make  an  attack  on  Agrigentum.  which  sought  and  obtained 
succor  from  Syracuse.  At  first  victorious  over  the  imited  forces 
of  the  two  powerful  cities,  in  a  second  engagement  he  was  defeated. 
Finding  he  could  not  escape  from  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  Greeks, 
he  made  his  way  by  night  into  Syracuse,  entered  the  city  alone 
without  being  recognized,  and  seated  himself  on  the  altar  in  the 
agora  (451  B.  c).  The  people,  "dreading  Nemesis"  if  they  violated 
the  law  of  hospitality,  cried  with  one  voice  that  the  suppliant  must 
be  spared.  He  was  sent  to  Corinth,  whence  after  a  time  he  escaped, 
and  returned  into  the  island,  but  made  no  further  attempt  of  im- 
portance.     Syracuse    took    advantage    of    her    victory    to    extend 

^  AKPAFANTINON.  Eagle  to  the  left,  picking  to  pieces  a  hare  which  he  holds  in  his 
claws.     In  the  field,  a  shell.     Reverse  :  a  erab  and  a  fish;  in  the  field  two  shells. 
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her  sway  in  the  interior.  A  successful  war  with  Agrigentum 
increased  her  secret  hope  of  reducing  the  whole  island.  She 
doubled  her  cavalry,  built  a  hundred  triremeS;  and  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  her  commerce.  Her  merchants  paid  for  their 
commodities  in  coins  of  gold  and  silver  that  were  veritable 
works  of  art.  The  coinage  of  Syracuse  is  the  finest  that  Greek 
art  has  left  us.' 


TEMPLE    OF    .SEGESTA.- 


Agrigentum,  her  rival,  who  supplied  Carthage  and  the  African 
coast  with  wines  and  oils,  gained  so  much  by  this  commerce  that 
her  public  buildings  eclipsed  in  magnificence  those  of  Syracuse  ;  her 
temple  of  Zeus  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  Parthenon  of 
Athens,  but  not  a  grander  building.  The  other  Sicilian  Greeks 
shared  in  this  prosperity  in  proportion  to  their  strength.  For  all, 
however,  the  days  of  misfortune  were  coming. 

When  the  Peloponnesian  war  began,  Sparta  earnestly  besought 
help  from  the  Dorian  cities  of  Sicily  and  Italy  ;  they  made  a 
favorable  reply,  but  found  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  profit  by 
what  they  supposed  to  be  the  enfeebled  condition  of  Athens  to  attack 

^  See  above,  p.  155,  and  elsewhere  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
^  From  a  photograph. 
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the  Ionian  cities  of  the  island,  —  Naxos,  Katana,  and  Leontion. 
The  last-named,  being  closely  pushed  in  427  b.  c,  sent  Gorgias  to 
solicit  the  support  of  Athens.  Perikles  would  have  been  opposed 
to  so  remote  an  expedition ;  but  he  was  at  this  time  dead,  and 
twenty  galleys  were  sent  to  Sicily.  Others  followed  them ;  but  this 
war  never  assumed  very  great  proportions,  and  ended  in  424  b.  c, 
when  a  wise  Syracusan,  Hermokrates,  had  made  it  clear  to  all 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  united  in  congress  that  Athens  by  design 
fanned  their  hostilities,  to  profit  thereby  when  the  time  should 
come  that  a  treaty  with  Sparta  left  her  to  dispose  freely  of  her 
military  force. 

Unfortunately  this  wise  advice  was  soon  forgotten.  Troubles 
at  Leontion  brought  the  ruin  of  that  city  ;  part  of  its  population 
emigrated  to  Syracuse,  and 
from  the  year  422  b.  c. 
Athens  had  re-formed  a 
league  against  Sparta. 
Howe\er.  until  as  late  as 
415  she  did  not  find  oj^por- 
tunity  for  a  serious  expe- 
dition ;  but  in  a  quarrel 
which   broke  out   Ijetween 

Segesta  and  Selinous,  the  latter  obtained  aid  from  Syracuse. 
Upon  this.  Segesta,  having  vainly  sought  help  from  Carthage, 
appealed  to  Athens,  where  the  exiled  Sicilians  were  numerous. 

Alkibiades  had  been  one  of  the  most  urgent  for  the  attack  upon 
Melos,  and  he  did  not  lose  the  present  opportunity  to  incite  the 
Athenians  to  an  enterprise  of  much  greater  importance,  and  where 
he  hoped  to  be  in  command.  It  was  not,  however,  easy  to  persuade 
the  assembly.  Commissioners  were  first  sent  out  to  inform  them- 
selves as  to  the  resources  of  Segesta  ;  but  they  readily  were  de- 
ceived by  very  simple  devices :  they  saw  gold  w^here  there  was 
only  poverty,  and  the  sixty  talents  which  they  brought  back  as 
the  first  month's  pay  for  the  crews  of  the  sixty  galleys  strengthened 


DECADRACHM    OF    SYR-iCUSE."- 


'  Large  silver  coin  minteil  under  Gelon  I.  (cf.  p.  1-5.5.  No.  2).  Laurelled  head  of  a  woman 
(perhaps  a  Victory),  right  profile;  around,  four  doli)hins;  legend:  2YPAK02ION  Reverse: 
a  man  driving  a  chariot  drawn  by  three  horses  to  the  right;  over  him  a  flying  Victory  holding 
a  wreath  ;  in  the  e.xergue,  a  lion  to  the  right. 
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the  public  faith  in  the  wealth  of  the  new  ally.  All  men's  minds 
were  filled  with  ambitious  hopes.  Everywhere,  says  Plutarch, 
were  to  be  seen  young  naen  in  the  gymnasia,  old  men  in  workshops 
and  public  places  of  meeting,  drawing  the  map  of  Sicily,  talking 
about  the  sea  that  surrounds  it,  the  goodness  of  its  harbors,  its 
position  opposite  Africa.  Established  there,  it  would  be  easy  to 
cross  over  and  subjugate  Carthage,  and  extend  their  sway  as  far 
as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  rich  did  not  approve  of  this 
rashness,  but  feared  if  they  opposed  it  that  the  opposite  faction 
would  accuse  them  of  wishing  to  avoid  the  service  and  the  costs 
of  arming  galleys.  Nikias  had  more  courage ;  even  after  the 
Athenians  had  appointed  him  general,  witl:  Alkibiades  and  Lamachos, 
he  spoke  publicly  against  the  enterprise,  showed  the  imprudence  of 
going  in  search  of  new  subjects  when  those  they  already  had 
were  at  the  moment  in  a  state  of  revolt,  as  in  Chalkidike,  or  only 
waited  for  a  disaster  to  break  the  chain  which  bound  them  to 
Athens.  He  ended  by  reproaching  Alkibiades  for  plunging  the 
republic,  to  gratify  his  personal  ambition,  into  a  foreign  war  of 
the  greatest  danger.  He  enumerated  the  forces  necessary,  —  at 
least  a  hundred  galleys,  five  thousand  hoplites,  vessels  for  trans- 
port, immense  supplies,  and  many  other  things.  He  hoped  to 
alarm  the  people.  One  of  the  demagogues,  however,  replied  that 
he  would  put  an  end  to  all  this  hesitation,  and  he  proposed  and 
secured  the  passage  of  a  decree  giving  the  generals  full  power  to 
use  all  the  resources  of  the  city  in  preparing  for  the  expedition 
(March  24,  415  b.  c). 

Nikias  was  completely  in  the  right.  The  expedition  to  Sicily 
was  impolitic  and  foolish.  In  the  Mgasan  Sea  lay  the  empire  of 
Athens,  and  there  only  it  could  lie,  within  reach,  close  at  hand. 
Every  acquisition  westward  of  the  Peloponnesos  was  a  source  of 
weakness.  Syracuse,  even  if  conquered,  would  not  long  remain 
subject.  Whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  expedition,  it  was 
sure  to  be  disastrous  in  the  end.  Besides,  in  the  iEgoean  Sea  was 
there  not  Amphipolis  to  recapture,  insurgent  Chalkidike  to  subdue, 
hostile  Macedon  to  enfeeble  ?  But  Athens  this  time,  like  Alkibiades, 
was  intoxicated  with  her  strength  and  her  prosperity.  Vainly 
did  Eupolis,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Demoi,  send  his  worthy  Myronides 
into  the  kingdom  of  Hades  to  bring  thence  the  sages  of  the  good 
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old  days,  —  Solon,  Miltiades,  Aristeides,  and  Perikles  :  the  people 
no  longer  recognized  their  former  heroes ;  and  it  is  said  that  Alki- 
biades  was  allowed  to  put  to  death  the  poet  who  had  given  him 
over  to  the  laughter  of  the  crowd. 

As  was  always  the  case  on  the  approach  of  important  events, 
the  presages  and  predictions  of  diviners  were  multiplied  for  or 
against  the  enterprise,  at  the  will  of  either  party.  The  oracles 
had   lost   their   authority    over   the    best   class   of   minds:    that  of 


HERMAI,    OK    BDSTS    OF    HERMES.* 

Delphi  no  longer  decided  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  as  it  had 
so  often  done ;  in  respect  to  affairs  of  state,  Perikles  or  Thucydides 
invoked  only  reason  as  their  guide  ;  but  many  of  the  people  pre- 
served the  old  superstitions,  and  listened  to  rumors  from  the  great 
sanctuaries.  Dodona  was  favorable ;  Delos  was  opposed  to  the 
expedition  ;  Alkibiades  had  caused  an  oracle  to  be  brought  from 
the  temple  of  Amnion,  whose  prestige,  increased  by  distance, 
greatly  impressed  men's  minds.  The  astronomer  Meton,  however, 
augured  nothing  good  from  the  expedition,  and  the  daimon  of 
Sokrates  had  made  known  to  him  a  disastrous  issue. 


'  Vase-paintint;s,  from  the  £lite  des  monumenls  ceramographiques,  voL  iii.  pi.  79  and  80. 
The  second  hernies  stands  near  a  public  basin  or  reservoir ;  on  the  wall  adjacent  hana;  two 
painted  tablets  representing  hermai  offered  by  worshippers.  See  E.  Gerhard,  Gesiimmelte 
akademische  Ahhandlungen  und  kleine  Schriflen,  i.  126,  5G6  et  seq.r  Ueber  Hermenbilder 
axtj  griechischen  Vasen. 
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An  event  which  took  place  shortly  before  the  departure  of  the 
fleet  (8-'J  June)  threw  terror  into  the  city :  one  morning  the  her- 
mai^  throughout  the  city  were  seen  to  have  been  mutilated.  This 
was  an  insult  to  the  gods.  The  council  of  the  Five  Hundred 
was  at  once  called  together.^  The  offenders  were  sought  for,  and 
a  reward  of  10,U00  drachmas  was  offered  to  whomsoever  should 
give  them  up  to  justice ;  for  to  all  pious  minds  the  city  seemed 
menaced  with  great  misfortunes  unless  the  anger  of  Heaven  should 
be  appeased  by  a  sufficient  expiation.  While  Alkibiades  had  many 
partisans,  he  had  also  violent  enemies.  Not  long  before  this  time 
Hyperbolos,  a  contemptible  man,   had  almost  succeeded  in  obtain- 

•  ["The  Hermse,  or  lialf-statues  of  the  god  Hermes,  were  blocks  of  marble  about  the  heit'ht 
of  the  human  figure.  The  upper  part  was  cut  into  a  head,  face,  neck,  and  bust;  the  lower  part 
was  left  as  a  quadrangular  pillar.  .  .  .  They  were  distributed  in  great  numbers  throughout 
Athens,  and  always  in  the  most  conspicuous  situations,  standing  beside  the  outer  doors  of  pri- 
vate houses  as  well  as  of  temples,  near  the  most  frequented  porticos,  at  the  intersection  of 
cross-ways,  iu  the  public  agora.  They  were  thus  present  to  the  eye  of  every  Athenian  in  all 
his  acts  of  intercommunion,  either  for  business  or  pleasure,  with  his  fellow-citizens.  The  reli- 
gious feeling  of  the  Greeks  considered  the  god  to  be  planted  or  domiciled  where  his  statue 
stood;  so  that  the  companionship,  sympathy,  and  guardianship  of  Hermes  became  associated 
with  most  of  the  manifestations  of  conjunct  life  at  Athens,  political,  social,  commercial,  or  gym- 
nastic. Moreover,  the  quadrangular  fashion  of  these  statues,  employed  occasionally  for  other 
gods  besides  Hermes,  was  a  most  ancient  relic,  handed  down  from  the  primitive  rudeness  of 
Pclasgian  workmanship,  and  was  popular  in  Arcadia,  as  well  as  peculiarly  frequent  in  Athens. 
About  the  end  of  May,  415  b.  c,  in  the  course  of  one  and  the  same  night,  all  these  Hermae,  one 
of  the  most  peculiar  marks  of  the  city,  were  mutilated  by  unknown  hands.  Their  characteristic 
features  were  knocked  off  or  levelled,  so  that  nothing  was  left  except  a  mass  of  stone,  with  no 
resemblance  to  humanity  or  deity.  All  were  thus  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  save  and  except 
very  few  ;  nay,  Andokides  affirms  (and  I  incline  to  believe  with  him)  that  there  was  but  one 
which  escaped  imharmed. 

"It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  one  to  sympathize  fully  with  the  feelings  of  a  religion 
not  his  own.  .  .  .  But  if  we  take  that  reasonable  pains  which  is  incumbent  on  those  who  study 
the  history  of  Greece  to  realize  in  our  minds  the  religious  and  political  associations  of  the 
Athenians,  —  noted  in  ancient  times  for  their  superior  piety,  as  well  as  for  their  accuracy  and 
magnificence  .about  the  visible  monuments  embodying  that  feeling,  —  we  shall  in  part  compre- 
hend the  intensity  of  mingled  dismay,  terror,  and  wrath  which  beset  the  public  mind  on  the 
morning  after  this  nocturnal  sacrilege,  alike  unforeseen  and  unparalleled.  .  .  .  To  the  Athe- 
nians, when  they  went  forth  on  the  following  morning,  each  man  seeing  the  divine  guardian  at 
his  doorway  dishonored  and  defaced,  and  each  man  gradually  coming  to  know  that  the  devas- 
tation was  general,  it  would  seem  that  the  town  had  become,  as  it  were,  godless,  that  the  streets, 
the  market-place,  the  porticos,  were  robbed  of  their  divine  protectors ;  and,  what  was  worse  still, 
that  these  protectors,  having  been  grossly  insulted,  carried  away  with  them  alienated  senti- 
ments,—  wrathful  and  vindictive,  instead  of  tutelary  and  sympathizing  "  (Htslory  of  Greece, 
by  George  Grote,  vol.  vi.  pp.  4-7).  —  Ed.] 

^  The  historian  Timaios,  writing  a  century  later,  attributed  the  disaster  of  the  Athenians 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  who,  to  make  their  anger  more  manifest,  made  choice  of  a 
descendant  of  Hermes,  Hermokrates,  as  the  instrument  of  the  expiation  (Timaios,  Fi-ar/menls, 
ciii.  civ.). 
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ing  his  banishment;  and  he  had  escaped  this  danger  only  by 
uniting  his  party  with  that  of  Nikias,  and  causing  the  demagogue 
himself  to  suffer  ostracism.  The  affair  of  the  hermai  appeared  to 
his  adversaries  a  favorable  occasion  to  repeat  the  attempt  made  by 
Hyperboles,    and   we    have   good    reason    to    believe   in   a   political 


PARTING    SCEXE.' 


machination.,  seeing  this  same  populace  applaud,  a  few  months 
later,  the  impious  audacity  of  Aristophanes  in  his  comedy  of  TJie 
Birds.  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  certain  metoikoi  and 
slaves,  without  making  any  deposition  as  to  the  hermai,  recalled 
to  mind  that  before  this  time  some  of  these  statues  had  been 
broken  by  young  men  after  a  night  of  carousal  and  intoxication, 
thus  indirectly  attacking  Alkibiades.  Others  in  set  terms  accused 
him  of  having  at  a  banquet  parodied  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries ; 
and  men  took  advantage  of  the  superstitious  terrors  of  the  peo- 
ple to  awake  their  political  anxieties.  It  was  repeated  that  the 
i)reakers    of    sacred    statues,    the    profanerc    of    mysteries,    would 

1  Paintinw  on  a  Sicilian  vase,  from  O.  Benndorf.  Griechische  und  Sicilische  Vaaenhihler, 
I>1.  49,  3.  A  woman  offers  a  phiale  to  an  arit^d  warrior  who  is  about  to  depart.  C£.  vase- 
paintings  represented  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  166  and  298. 
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respect    the    government   even    less    than    they    had    respected    the 
gods,  and  it  was  whispered  that  not  one  of  these  crimes  had  been 


DEATil    OF    ADOXIS  1 


committed  without  the   participation   of    Alkibiades ;    and   in   proof 
of  this  men  spoke  of  the  truly  aristocratic  license  of  his  life. 

Was  he  indeed  the  author  of  this  sacrilegious  freak  ?  To 
believe    him  capable  of  it  would   not  be  to  calumniate  him.     Or. 

'  Vase-painting  from  the  Bnllellino  arc.heninpico  napotitano,  anno  vii.  pi.  9.  In  the 
miihllii  ri'sister  Adonis  lies  dyinj;  upon  a  bed ;  a  winged  Love  brings  him  assistance.  At  the 
head  of  the  bed  stand  Persephone,  a  branch  of  myrtle  in  her  hand,  and  .Vphroditc,  her  head 
covered  with  a  veiL  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  .\rtemis,  holding  two  torches  ;  this  is  not  the 
huntress-goddess  who  has  caused  the  death  of  Adonis,  hut  the  goddess  of  the  under  world, 
Artemis-IIekate.  In  the  upper  register,  Zeus,  seated  on  a  throne,  ilecides  the  quarrel  which 
has  .arisen  between  Persephone  and  Aphrodite  for  the  possession  of  Adonis.  Aphrodite  kneels 
before  Zeus,  holding  Eros  with  her  left  arm  :  Per.spphone  is  seated,  leaning  on  the  small  che-it 
in  which  she  hid  the  infant  Adonis.  On  the  other  side  of  Zens  are  Oemeter,  a  torcli  in  hand, 
and  Hermes,  at  the  feet  of  Zeus,  and  leaning  agamst  Ins  sceptre,  is  the  young  Adonis  In 
the  lower  rejiister  are  the  Muses. 
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oil  the  other  hand,  was  it  a  sclieme  planned  to  do  him  injury  ? 
Although  proofs  are  lacking,  it  is  certain  that  among  the  rich, 
upon  whom  rested  the  heavy  burden  of  the  naval  expenses,  a 
plot  had  been  formed  to  destroy  the  power  of  Alkibiades,  and 
perhaps  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  fleet.^  The  demagogues,  who 
had  intoxicated  the  people  with  hope,  were  for  the  expedition ; 
but  the  popularity  of  Alkibiades  was  obnoxious  to  them :  a  com- 
promise w^as  made  between  the  two  factions,  as  is  often  done  in 
times  when  public  morality  is  enfeebled,  and  Alkibiades  found 
himself  threatened  on  all  sides.  Frivolous  as  he  was,  and  dis- 
dainful of  the  people  and  of  the  laws,  he  felt  that  he  ought  not 
to  leave  accusations  like  these  behind  him,  and  he  implored  the 
people  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  these  charges  before  his 
departure.  His  enemies  feared  that  he  might  too  easily  obtain 
acquittal  from  the  popular  assembly,  in  the  interests  of  the  enter- 
prise on  which  he  was  about  to  depart  ;  for  it  was  by  his  influence 
that  a  contingent  of  Argives  and  Mantineians  were  to  accompany 
the  army.  Urging  as  a  pretext  the  dangers  of  delay  in  sending 
ofiE  the  expedition,  they  obtained  a  decree  that  Alkibiades  should 
embark  at  once,  and  that  the  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence 
should  be  postponed  until  after  his  return. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  summer.  The  day  appointed  for 
departure,  the  whole  city,  citizens  and  foreigners,  went  out  to 
Peiraieus  at  daybreak.  Each  man  had  a  friend,  a  relative,  a  son. 
whom  he  accompanied.  They  marched  full  of  hope,  yet  sad ;  for 
while  they  thought  of  what  they  wei'e  about  to  gain,  they  thought 
also  of  those  whom  they  should  perhaps  never  see  again.  At 
that  moment  the  view  was  clearer  as  to  the  doubts  and  dangers, 
and  also  the  distance  of  the  expedition  ;  but  all  eyes  were  drawn 
to  the  immense  preparations  that  had  been  made,  and  confidence 
and  pride  consoled  those  who  were  about  to  part. 

'  Xot  lonn;  before  tlii'  |)eriod  of  whicli  we  now  speak,  unfavorable  auguries  had  been 
enough  to  deter  a  Spartan  army,  urgently  called  for  by  the  Epidaurians,  from  crossing  the 
frontier.  Religious  scruples  of  this  kind  frc<iucntly  detained  tlic  armies  of  Laccdicmon. 
The  opinion  e.xpressed  in  the  te.xt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  oligarchical  party  is  tli.at  of  Isok- 
ratcs  (Disc,  xvi.  §  .347).  As  to  the  affair  of  the  hermai,  Thucydides  (vi.  60)  declares  that 
no  one  was  ever  able  to  discover  the  authors  of  the  sacrilege  :  to  iTa(j>cs  oi8«ls  oik-e  rorf  oStc 
varepov  ?)((i.  elnetv  Trtpt  tS}v  Spacravrav  to  epyov;  but  a  little  above,  §  27,  he  says  that  it  was 
regarded  as  part  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  popular  government ;  and  this  seems  likely  to 
be  the  truth. 
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The  fleet  was  composed  of  a  hundred  galleys,  sixty  fast  sailers 
and  forty  transports,  and  a  considerable  number  of  merchant 
vessels,  following  voluntarily.  The  allied  force  joined  them  at 
Korkyra,  —  thirty-four  triremes  and  two  Rhodian  fifty-oared  galleys. 
Of  hoplites  there  were  five  thousand  one  hundred  (of  whom  fif- 
teen hundred  were  Athenians),  four  hundred  and  eighty  bowmen, 
seven  hundred  Rhodian  slingers,  one  hundred  and  twenty  light- 
armed  Megarians ;  and  to  this  we  may  add  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand oarsmen,  or  possibly  more.^  Never  had  Athens  or  any  Greek 
city  sent  out  an  armament  like  this. 

"  When  the  troops  had  embarked,  and  everything  had  been 
put  on  board  that  was  to  be  carried,"  says  Thucydides,  "  silence  was 
proclaimed  by  trumpet,  and  they  offered  the  prayers 
which  are  usual  before  putting  out  to  sea,  —  not  ship 
by  ship  singly,  but  all  together,  responding  to  a  herald ; 
having  mixed  bowls  of  wine  through  the  whole  arma- 
ment,   and    both    seamen    and    their    officers    making 

BRONZE.''  .  •  1  mi 

oblations  with  gold  and  silver  goblets.  They  were 
joined  also  in  their  prayers  by  the  rest  of  the  multitude  on  shore, 
both  the  citizens  and  whoever  else  was  there  that  wished  them 
well.  When  they  had  sung  their  hymn  and  finished  their  liba- 
tions they  weighed  anchor ;  and  having  at  first  sailed  out  in  a 
column,  they  then  raced  each  other  as  far  as  Aigina."  The  Athe- 
nians saw  for  the  last  time  their  ships  and  their  soldiers  (July, 
415  B.  c). 

The  expedition  had  been  decided  upon  on  the  day  when  the 
annual  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Adonis  took  place.  While 
in  the  Agora  orators  were  declaiming  as  to  its  advantages,  the 
women,    smiting    their   breasts  and    wailing   aloud,    cried :     "  Alas ! 

1  Eiich  sailor  received  from  the  State  a  drachma  a  day  [about  eighteen  cents],  —  more  by  a 
third  tlian  tlie  ordinary  pay  ;  and  the  captains  gave  s'^atii't'iis  besides  this  to  the  petty  officers 
and  the  Ihronilai.  or  rowers  of  tlie  upper  bench,  whose  oars  were  longer  and  whose  labor  was 
proportionally  greater  (Thucydides,  vi.  31). 

2  Coin  of  Corinth,  with  the  effigy  of  Marcus  Aurclius.  C.  L.  I.  COR.-*  (Colonia  Laus 
Julia  Cnrinthus.)     (Jalley  under  sail,  in  a  Corinthian  harbor,  near  a  pharos. 

NoTK.  —  On  the  opposite  paje  is  represented  a  marble  statue  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  (from 
a  photograph.  Cf.  Th.  Schreilier,  Die  atUiken  liddwcrhe  <ler  Villa  Ludovisi  in  Horn,  p.  82). 
The  god,  in  an  attitude  of  repose,  is  seated  on  a  rock,  his  hands  crossed  on  his  sword.  His 
shiehi  is  at  his  right,  and  at  his  feet  a  eupid  (Eros).  The  statue  was  originally  part  of  a 
group;   at  the  left  was  doubtless  Aphrodite 


THE    T.UDOVISI    MARS    (AKES). 
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alas  !  Adonis  is  dead  !  Weep  for  Adonis !  "  '  This  coincidence  had 
seemed  to  the  superstitious  a  presage  of  danger ;  but  the  people, 
in  the  pride  of  their  power,  had  paid  it  no  attention. 


TETRADRACHM    OF   SEGESTA.2 


Ih.  —  The    Athenians   before   Syracuse   (414  b.  c);    Gylippos  ; 
Destruction  of  the  Army. 

A  RASH  enterprise  must  be  rashly  carried  out;  but  the  generals 
received  no  precise  orders.  They  were  sent  to  do  something  great 
in  Sicily,  and  exactly  what  great  thing  had  not  been  said.  More- 
over, Nikias  chilled  every  one's  enthusiasm.  He  had  been  right 
in  opposing  the  expedition  when  it  was  first  proposed,  "  but  after 
having  vainly  attempted  to  deter  thp  Athenians  and  to  be 
excused  from  the  command,  it  was 
no  longer  the  time  to  show  fear, 
to  act  with  hesitation,  to  gaze  like 
a  child  from  the  ship  to  the  shore, 
and  incessantly  repeat  that,  with- 
out regard  to  his  representations, 
the  people  had  laid  upon  him, 
against  his  will,  an  imprudent  war, 
and  thus  to  impair  the  first  impulse  of  confidence  which  secures 
the  success  of  an  undertaking."  Along  the  coast  of  Italy  the  fleet 
was  very  coldly  received.  The  cities  closed  their  gates  and  refused 
to  sell  provisions ;  even  Rhegion,  the  ally  of  Athens  in  the  pre- 
ceding war,  would  not  violate  neutrality.  Much  was  expected  from 
the  wealth  of  Segesta :  three  galleys  sent  thither  brought  back  the 
promise  of  a  subsidy  of  thirty  talents ;  this  was  all  that  she  could 
give.  Much  reliance  had  been  placed  on  the  Ionian  cities,  but  not 
one  called  the  Athenians.  What  was  to  be  done  when  only  dis- 
trust or  poverty  was  found  where  warm  friendship  and  aid  were 
expected  ?     Lamachos  advised  going  directly  to  Syracuse  and  giving 

*  .\ristophane?,  Lijsislrata,  3.S9. 

-  SEFESTA  xIA.  Head  of  the  nymph  Segesta,  rifrht  profile  ;  behind,  a  wheat-ear  The 
lIA'or  IIB  on  these  coins  is  stdl  unexplained.  (See  Head,  Manual  of  Greek  Numismatics,  p. 
144.)  Reverse :  EFESTAION.  .\  young  hunter,  probably  the  genius  of  the  river  Krimisos, 
to  the  right,  his  foot  on  a  rock,  and  the  chlamys  on  his  left  arm  ;  his  conical  helmet  is  thrown 
back  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  holds  in  the  left  hand  two  javelins.  He  is  accompanied  by  two 
dogs,  and  before  him  on  the  ground  is  a  hcrmes. 
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DI DRACHM    OF    SKLINOUS.l 


battle  under  the  city's  walls.  Alkibiades  preferred  an  attempt  to 
detach  the  other  cities  and  the  native  population  from  the  party 
of   Syracuse,  and  afterwards  an    attack    upon    this  city    and   upon 

Selinous.  Nikias  was  favorable  to  nei- 
ther of  these  plans.  He  proposed  to 
summon  the  Segestans  to  keep  their 
promises :  if  they  refused,  to  make  as 
good  terms  for  them  as  possible  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Selinous,  and  then 
return  home,  after  sailing  quietly  around  Sicily,  to  show  the  arms 
of  Athens  and  the  immense  armament.  The  wisest  plan  was  that 
of  Lamachos,  the  worst  that  of  Nikias ;  the  plan  adopted  was 
the  one  proposed  by  Alkibiades,  which  was  a  half-way  measure 
between   the  two  (July,  415  B.  c). 

Messina  closed  her  gates ;  Naxos  opened  hers ;  at  Katana  Alki- 
biades was  admitted  into  tlie  city,  but  alone.  While  he  was 
addressing  the  assembly,  some  Athenian  soldiers, 
observing  an  ill-guarded  gate,  made  their  wa}' 
into  the  town.  Katana  allied  herself  with  Athens, 
and  became  a  station  of  the  fleet.  The  army  re- 
turned thither  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to 
Kamarina,  and  on  their  return  found  that  the  trireme  "Salaminia"* 
had  just  arrived  from  Athens,  with  orders  for  Alkibiades  to  return 
home.     Not  to  exasperate  the  army,  he  was  simply  bidden  to  come 


OBOLOS    OF    KAMARINA." 


'  2E.MN0NTI0N.  Herakles,  nude,  arnu'd  with  lii.s  club,  anil  siibjua;atiDg  the  bull,  which 
he  seizes  by  the  horns.  Reverse .  HV^AS.  Genius  of  the  ri\  er  Ilypsas  sacrificing  on  the 
altar  of  Asklepeios.  He  holds  a  patera  and  an  olive-branch  ;  around  the  altar  is  coiled  a  ser- 
pent; in  the  field,  a  sjiray  of  parsley,  the  city's  symbol,  and  an  aquatic  bird,  recalling  the 
pestilential  marshes  drained  by  Empedokles ;  see  aljove,  p.  162. 

2  Athene,  standing  to  the  left.  She  is  helmeted,  leans  with  the  right  hand  upon  her  lance, 
and  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  sheaf  of  arrows;  she  has  the  a'gis  upon  her  breast,  and  at  her 
feet,  her  shield.  Legend:  KAMAPINAION.  Reverse :  a  Victory  flying  to  the  left ;  at  her  feet, 
a  swan ;  the  whole  in  a  laurel-wreath. 

^  ["The  Athenians,  from  very  early  times,  kept  for  public  purposes  two  sacred  or  State 
vessels,  one  of  which  was  called  '  Paralos,'  and  the  other  •  Salaminia."  .  .  .  Both  these  vessels 
were  quick-s.ailing  triremes,  and  were  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  They  conveyed  thenroi, 
despatches,  etc.,  from  Athens,  carried  treasures  from  subject  countries  to  Athens,  fetched  State 
criminals  from  foreign  parts  to  Athens,  and  the  like.  In  battles,  they  were  frequently  used  as 
the  ships  in  which  the  admirals  sailed.  .  .  .  The  names  of  the  two  ships  seem  to  point  to  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  Attika,  when  there  was  no  navigation  except  between  Attika  and 
Salamis,  for  which  the  '  Salaminia '  was  used,  and  around  the  coast  of  Attika.  for  which  pur- 
pose the  'Paralos'  was  destmed "  (Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
p.  865).  —  Ed.] 


<      p: 
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and  defend  himself  against  the  charges  of  sacrilege  and  treason 
which  had  been  brought  against  him,  and  was  allowed  to  make 
the  voyage  in  his  own  galley. 

When  the  excitement  produced  by  preparations  for  war  and 
the  sailing  of  the  fleet  had  died  away,  the  populace  had  resumed 
their  fears.  At  first  only  the 
brilliant  aspect  of  the  expedition 
had  been  seen ;  now,  only  its 
dangers  were  apparent.  Men 
implored  the  gods  to  ward  off 
these  perils,  yet  feared  that 
they  would  be  deaf  to  the 
prayers  of  a  city  that  had  not 

known  how  to  avenge  them  ;  by  degrees  a  kind  of  religious  terror 
spread  over  the  whole  city.  As  has  so  often  happened,  fear  revived 
sviperstition,  and  the  two  together  excited  implacable  hatreds. 
Everything  became  matter  for  suspicion.^  The  insults  offered  to 
the  gods  caused  terror;  and  it  has  been  already  said  that  certain 
persons  found  it  for  their  interest  to  make  use  of  this  terror  in 
leading  the  people  to  believe  that  a  conspiracy  was  on  foot  which 
threatened  the  republic  and  the  constitution.  A  movement  of  the 
Boiotian  and  Spartan  armies  towards  the  frontiers  of  Attika  seemed 
a  proof  of  connivance  between  traitors  within  and  the  enemy  with- 
out. Alarm  spread  to  Argos,  at  this  time  closely  bound  to  Athens ; 
the  partisans  of  the  oligarchy  there  were  put  to  death ;  at  Athens, 
eighteen  citizens,  condemned  for  mutilation  of  the  hermai,  were 
executed ;  a  few  days  later,  forty-two  others  were  designated,  but 
being  released  on  bail,  fled  from  the  city ;  and  at  last  Alkibiades 
himself  was  impeached.     When  Thessalos,   son  of  Kimon  and  one 


'  Man  seated  in  a  biga,  the  horses  stepping  to  the  right.  Above,  a  Hying  Victory  crowns 
him.  In  the  exergue,  a  branch  of  laurel.  Reverse  :  ME22ANI0N,  in  retrograde  letters.  A 
hare  running  to  the  right;  above,  a  horned  and  bearded  head  of  Pan,  right  profile;  under- 
neath, a  branch  ot  laurel. 

'  As  late  as  1 789,  even  in  France,  a  sacrilegious  act  of  the  first  criminality  —  as  was,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  .Athenians,  the  mutilation  of  the  hermai  —  not  only  caused  as  much  terror  as 
anger  in  the  place  where  it  was  committed.  Iiut  was  punished  by  the  law  with  its  severest 
penalty,  accompanied  by  the  extreme  of  torture,  in  the  case  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre. 
In  1825  a  rigorous  law  against  sacrilege  was  again  passed  in  France.  In  Athens,  in  the  affair 
of  the  hermai,  the  proposition  to  put  a  citizen  to  torture  was  rejected  as  illegal.  Slaves  only, 
and  probably  also  aliens  (metoikoi),  were  subjected  to  it. 
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of  the  heads  of  the  oligarchical  party,  preferred  against  him  a 
charge  relating  to  the  mimicry  of  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis,  all  the 
worshippers  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  the  initiated,  and,  most 
of  all,  the  women,  who  were  in  a  sense  the  guardians  of  these 
ceremonies,^     spread    through    the    city    a    smothered    indignation 


P  LA  N 

OF 

SYR ACU  S  E 


at  the  time  of 
the    siege 

Scale- 


VI.AN   OF    SYRACUSE    AT    THE    PERIOD    OF    THE    SIEGE    IN   417    B.  C.^ 

against  the  despiser  of  religious  things.  Alkibiades  was  called 
home.  He  felt  that  a  sentence  of  death  awaited  him  at  Athens, 
and  he  made  his  escape  to  Thoiirion,  and  thence  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  to  his  friends  in  Argos.  A  few  days  before,  some 
Greeks  living  in  Messina  had  pledged  themselves  to  give  the  city 
into    his   hands ;    before  leaving  Sicily   he    denounced    this   plot  to 


'  Vol.  II.  pp.  355  et  seq. 

^  See  the  recent  work  of  Lupus  and   Holm,   Topographie  von   S)/rakus,  with  plans  ami 
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the  magistrates.  The  persons  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  be 
traitors  to  their  own  government  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
Athenians  lost  a  post  which  woukl  have  been  extremely  important 
to  them.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  vengeance  which  he  pro- 
posed to  wreak  upon  his  country,  and  it  was,  at  one  stroke,  two 
bad  acts. 


THE    RIVER    ANAPOS.l 


As  soon  as  the  flight  of  Alkibiades  was  made  known  at 
Athens,  his  trial  took  place.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  his 
property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  pronounced  accursed,  after 
the  ancient  method,  —  at  nightfall  the  priests  facing  the  west,  and 
shaking  their  purple  garments,  as  if  to  cast  away  the  sacrilegious 
wretch  from  out  of  the  city  and  from  out  of  the  divine  protec- 
tion. Only  the  hierophantis  Theano  refused  to  obey  the  decree. 
••  I  am  a  prie.stess  to  bless,"  she  said,  "  and  not  to  curse." 

'  From  a  photograph.  On  the  banks  grow  papyrus  plants.  See  E.  Renan,  f^ingl  jours 
en  Sicile,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mnndea  (N'ovoinber.  187.5),  pp.  261  el  seq. 
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GOLD    COIN.-^ 


To  complete  these  acts  of  religious  hypocrisy,  of  savage  super- 
stition, and  of  political  jealousy,  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
dramatic  ])oots  from  making  allusion  to  the  events  of  the  day 
(414  B.  c).  This  was  censorship  of  the  drama.'  Aristophanes 
responded  to  it  by  a  masterpiece,  The  Birch,  — 
a  charming  fairy-tale,  but  also  a  universal  satire, 
which  spared  neither  law-makers  nor  diviners. 
nor  even  the  gods.  In  the  blessed  city  which 
the  Birds  build,  between  heaven  and  earth,  life 
is  tranquil,  without  fear  of  informers,  of  the  "  Salaminia,"  or  of 
prosecutions.  It  was  the  protest  of  mind  and  good-sense.  Athens 
appreciated  it.  and  laughed  with  the  poet ;  but  did  not  mend  her 
ways.  When  Alkibiades  had  taken  shelter  in  the  Peloponnesos, 
she  sent  envoys  to  claim  his  extradition. 

In  Sicily,  the  departure  of  Alkibiades  had  discouraged  the 
troops,   and    Nikias  was   not   the    man    to    restore    confidence.     He 

wasted  time  in  sending  the 
galleys  out  to  sail  along  the 
coasts,  as  if  he  had  no  fur- 
ther duty  than  to  exhibit  to  the 
islanders  the  Athenian  fleet;  and 
auti'.mn  arrived  without  any  vic- 
tory being  gained.  Syracuse  had 
long  despised  the  warnings  of  the 
sagacious  Hermokrates,  and  refused  to  believe  that  the  Athenians 
would  ever  attack  her.  The  arrival  of  the  fleet  in  Sicilian  waters 
at  last  opened  all  men's  eyes.  At  the  moment,  by  a  bold  stroke, 
Nikias  might  have  taken  the  city.  But  he  gave  the  Syracusans 
time  to  recover  from  their  terror  and  to  make  preparations.     They 

■  'I'liis  was  a  renewal  of  the  law  of  440  n.  c  ,  whii-li  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  See 
Vol.  II.  p.  663. 

-  Coin  of  SvrafMso.  2YPAK02ION.  lieardless  head,  left  profile,  of  the  Genius  of  the 
.\napos.     Reverse-  SYPAKO2I0N.  on  a  ribbon.     Free  horse,  galloping  to  the  riglit. 

'  The  winded  Gorgon,  running  to  the  left.  Her  face  is  in  front  view,  and  she  holds  a 
serpent  iu  eaeh  hand.  Reverse :  OEI .  An  uncertain  type,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  kind  of 
wheel.  The  legend  has  not  as  yet  been  explained  (Garrucci,  L(>  Monete  deli  Italia,  part 
ii.  p.  54). 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  are  represented  (from  a  photograph)  the  ruins  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Zeus  at  Agrigentum.  In  the  foregroimd  lies  one  of  the  caryatides.  In  the  background, 
on  the  heights,  is  the  modern  city  of  Girgenti.  -Ml  the  temples  of  Agrigentum  were  situatei! 
on  the  terrace  which  rises  between  the  sea  and  the  mudern  city. 


ETRUSCAN    COIN.'* 
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were    ready   for    liiiii   wlicii    he    prepared    to    repeat    the   project   of 
Laiiidcnos. 

Slow    and    undecided    in    counsel,    in    action   Nikias   manifested 
no  lack  of  vigor.     Having    succeeded,    by   an    adroit    stratagem,  in 


GUTTER    IX    FOUM    OF    A    LION  S    IIKAD.' 


drawing    all  the   hostile  force  outside   the  city  walls,  he  suddenly 

presented  himself  before  the  undefended  place  and  landed  his  troops, 

encamping  them  —  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  Syracusan  cavalry  — 

between  a  marsh    in  Avhich  the  Anapos 

lost  itself,    and  the   slopes  of  the  Olym- 

pieion.     An    engagement    ensued,   which 

was   entirely  to   the    advantage    of    the 

Athenians.     On  the   hill  stood   a  temple 

of  Zeus,  having  rich  treasures,  which  the 

soldiers  of   Nikias  would    gladly    have    pillaged.      The    scrupulous 

general  dared  not  touch  this  sacred  property,  and  left  it  to  be  used 

'  From  the  Done  tempk'  of  Ilimera;  from  a  ])li()to;j;raph.  The  j;iitter  i?  of  comjiact  lime- 
stone. It  is  a  remarkable  frajjment  of  Greek  decorative  sculpture,  datiiii;  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  C.     We  know  that  the  city  of  Himera  was  (k-stroyed  in  409  B.  c. 

^  TEAA-  Youtliful  head  of  the  river  Gela,  left  jirofde,  diademed  and  horned.  The  whol'j 
in  a  laurel-wreath.  Reverse :  horseman  strikins  with  his  lance  a  foot-soldier,  who  is  thrown 
down  and  has  relinquished  his  shield.     (Silver.) 
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by  his  adversary.  Winto  coming  on,  he  fell  back  to  Naxos,  and  sent 
to  Athens  for  cavalry  and  money.  At  the  same  time  he  detached 
the  Sikeloi  from  their  alliance  with  Syracuse,  and  endeavored  to 
attract  to  the  Athenian  alliance  Carthage  and  Etruria,  both  hos- 
tile to  the  Italiot  and  Sicilian  Greeks.  Syracuse,  on  her  side, 
appealed  to  Corinth,  to  Sparta,  and  to  Agrigentuiii ;  but  all  professed 
neutrality.  On  the  proposal  of  Hermokrates,  the  people  reduced 
the  number  of  their  generals  from  hfteen  to  three,  increased  the 
authority  of  the  three,  and,  appreciating  the  necessity  of  a  strong 
administration  in  this  time  of  danger,  pledged  themselves  to  leave 
the  generals'  action  unhampered  by  tlie  indiscreet  curiosity  common 
in  democracies. 

In  Greece  Alkibiades  shamelessly  took  part  v^^ith  the  envoys  of 
those  against  whom  he  had  set  on  foot  the  war,  and  became  their 
adviser  and  advocate.  He  urged  the  Spartans  to  send  an  army 
to  Syracuse  and  to  fortify  in  Attika  the  post  of  Dekeleia,  thus 
placing  Athens  between  two  dangers.  On  bearing  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  sentenced  him  to  death,  he  had  said,  "  I  shall  quickl}- 
show  them  that  I  am  yet  alive ; "  and  he  kept  his  word. 

Sparta  resolved  to  send  one  of  her  citizens,  Gylippos,  son  of 
Kleandridas,  who  had  been  exiled  in  445  b.  c,  with  some  Corin- 
thian vessels ;  but  her  delay  was  such  in  doing  this  that  it  left 
time  for  the  Athenians  to  return  to  Syracuse  in  the  following 
summer  (414  u.  c).  Fortunately,  the  inhabitants  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  retreat  of  Nikias  to  build  a  wall  during  the 
winter,  protectmg  the  approach  to  Achradina  and  to  Ortygia. 
They  were  preparing  to  occupy  also  the  sunmiit  of  the  Epipolai. 
when  the  Athenians  arrived  and  prevented  their  doing  this.'  Nik- 
ias at  once  built  a  great  entrenched  enclosure,  which  was  called 
the  Circle,  thence  constructing  two  walls  of  circumvallation,  one 
extending  to  the  port  of  Trogilos,  and  the  other  to  the  Great 
Harbor.  He  urged  this  work  forward  with  all  possible  speed, 
notwithstanding   the   difficulties  of   the   ground,  which  was  in  part 

'  Syracuse  fonsisted,  in  41.5  B.  c,  of  two  cities,  —  the  ancient  one,  in  the  islaml  of  Ortygia  ; 
the  new  city,  or  Acliradina,  on  the  island  itself,  at  some  distance  from  Ortygia.  Achradina 
was  fortified,  and  had  two  ojien  suburbs,  Tyche,  and  the  domain  of  Apollo  Temenites,  whiih 
was  called  later  Neapolis.  Achradina  occupied  the  base  of  a  triangle,  of  which  Epipolai  was 
the  summit.  At  this  point,  which  commanded  the  whole  city  of  Syracuse,  was  the  fort 
ICuryalos. 
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hilly  and  in  part  marshy.  To  render  it  useless,  the  Syracusans 
began  to  build  a  palisade  and  counter-wall  to  intersect  the  in- 
tended Ime  of  eircunivallation.  This  wall  being  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  a  palisade  and  ditch  were  carried  by 
the  Syracusans  from  the  lower  portion  of  their  own  city  walls  to 
the    Anapos,    shutting   out    the    besiegers    frora    the   Great    Harbor. 


i-OHT    FrKYVT.nS. 


This  acrain  was  taken;  hut  in  the  enfjagement  Lamachos  fell,  —  a 
brave  and  able  general.  Aristophanes,  who  scoffs  at  his  martial 
zeal,  acknowledges  him,  however,  to  have  been  a  hero.  •'  He  was  so 
poor,"  says  Plutarch,  "that  whenever  he  was  appointed  general  he 
used  always,  in  accounting  for  his  outlay  of  public  money,  to  bring 
some  little  reckoning  or  other  for  his  very  clothes  and  shoes." 

Nikias   remained   alone   at  the   head   of   the   army.     His   recent 
successes  drew  to  him  numerous   reinforcements  from  Sicily,  Italy, 


1  View  of  the  interior;  from  a  photograph. 
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and  even  from  the  Pitruscaii.s.  wlio  sent  liini  three  galleys.  He 
began  to  ho2)e.  The  Syracusans,  on  the  contraiy,  lost  courage ; 
they  had  begun  to  talk  of  surrender,  and  were  proposmg  terms 
of  capitulation  to  Nikias,  when  a  Corinthian  galley,  escajjing  the 
Athenian  guard-ships,  made  its  way  into  the  harbor  of  Syracuse, 
bringing  news  that  a  Corinthian  fleet  was  at  Leukas.  and  that  the 


FORT    EURYALOS.l 

Spartan,  Gylippos,  had  actually  landed  in  Sicily.  He  was  at 
Himera,  where  a  thousand  hoplites  and  light  troops,  with  a  hun- 
dred horse,  had  joined  him  ;  other  troops  from  Selinous  and  Gela 
increased  his  force,  also  a  thousand  Sikeloi.  making,  with  the  hop- 
lites from  his  own  vessel,  an  army  of  three  tliousand  men.  Nikias. 
instead  of  going  out  to  meet  him,  allowed  him  to  enter  Syra- 
cuse undisturbed.  Instantly  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed. 
Plutarch  says  :  — 

'  View  taken  from  tlie  exterior;    from  a  photograph. 
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"  Gylij)|ios  lirst  sent  a  herald  to  the  Athenians,  to  offer  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  witlulraw  without  molestation,  if  they  were  willinii  to  leave  the 
island.  Nikias  disdained  to  make  any  reply ;  and  some  of  his  soldiers 
asked  the  herald  jestingly  if  the  arrival  of  one  coarse  cloak  and  a  Lako- 
nian  staff  had  suddenly  given  the  Syracusans  such  an  advantage  that  they 
now  only  despised  those  Athenians  who  not  long  before  had  given  back  to 
the  Spartans  three  hundred  prisoners  that  they  had  been  keeping  in 
chains,  ail  much  stronger  than   Gylipims." 


TErHADRACIIMS    OF    KATANA  ' 


(2) 


IF.TKADKACUMS    OK    SYUACISK 


But  the  Spartan  had  brought  back  confidence ;  he  restored  dis- 
cipline, improved  the  cliaracter  of  the  troops,  and  in  his  first 
attempt  surprised  the  fort  Labdalon  and  put  its  garrison  to  the 
sword.^     Then  he    built    a    new    fort    on    the    high    ground,   and  a 

'  (1)  Human-headed  hull,  pawin<^  the  ground,  to  the  right;  above,  a  goose;  underneath,  a 
fish.  Reverse;  KATAN.\10N';  a  Vutory,  steppint;  to  the  loft,  holdini;  in  lier  right  hand  a 
laurel- wreath 

(2)  Head  of  Apollo,  front  face,  with  ?,  wreath  of  laurel  and  curling  hair;  in  the  field, 
HPAKAEIAA2.  name  of  the  artist  engraver.  Reverse-  KATANAIQN  ;  quadriira  driven  by  a 
woman,  towards  wlioiu  Hies  a  Victory  holding  a  wreath  in  each  hand.  In  the  exergue,  a 
dolphin. 

-  (1)  2YPAK02I0N.  Head  of  nymph,  right  profile,  the  hair  bound  with  fillets :  dolphins 
around  the  head.  Reverse:  woman  in  a  biga,  the  horses  stepping  to  the  right :  over  the  biga, 
a  flying  Victory,  with  a  wreath. 

(2)  Nymph's  head,  left  piolile.  the  hair  lifted  and  covered  by  a  sphendone  ornamented 
with  stars;  around  the  head,  dolphins;  in  the  exergue,  EYMENOY,  name  of  the  artist  engraver. 
Reverse:  winged  Victory,  driving  a  (piadriga,  to  the  right;  above  the  horses  flies  another  Vic- 
tory. In  the  exergue,  the  monster  Skylla,  armed  with  a  trident,  and  the  letters  EY9.  initials 
of  the  name  of  an  unknown  artist  engraver. 

*  Labdalon  had  been  built  by  the  .\thenians  on  the  slope  of  Epipolai. 
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tliird  wall,  cutting  the  Athenian  line  of  circuiiivallation  and  pro- 
longed up  the  slope  of  Epipolai,  barring  tlie  Athenians  from  the 
summit  and  the  northern  cliff.  Instead  of  directing  his  attack  on 
this    side,    Nikias,    avowing    publicly    his    fears    and    his    weakness, 


TETRADRACHMS    OF    SYRACUSE. • 

occupied  himself  in  fortifying  the  promontory  Plemmyrion,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Great  Harbor,  and  built  there  three  forts;  this  was 
almost  to  abandon  the  siege.  Reinforcements  could,  it  is  true, 
easily  reach  him  there  by  sea ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  to 
go  far  in  search  of  water  and  wood,  and  the  soldiers  could  not  go 


'  (I)  2YPAK01ION.  Xym]ili's  head,  ri;ilit  ]in>file,  the  foivhead  adorned  with  a  diadem, 
the  hair  enveloped  in  a  not ;  around  the  head,  dolphins.  Reverse :  woman  in  a  biga,  the  horses 
stepping  to  the  right ;  she  has  in  hir  hands  the  reins  and  a  goad.  A  Victory,  holding  a  fillet, 
is  flying  above  the  horses. 

(2)  2YPAK02ION  Head  of  Persephone,  left  profile,  crowned  witli  wheat-ears  and  pop 
pies;  around  the  head,  dolphins:  in  the  exergue.  <I>PYriAA[OY],  name  of  the  artist  engraver. 
Reverse  :  a  winced  Vietorv  driving  a  quadriga  to  the  right,  herself  crowned  by  another  Victory 
flying  above  the  horses ;  in  the  exergue,  the  monster  Skylla,  armed  with  a  trident,  and  the  Ic-t- 
tcrs  EYS,  initials  of  the  name  of  an  unknown  artist  engraver.  The  reverse  of  this  coin  is 
found  also  associated  with  heads  siijned  by  Eumenes. 

(3)  2YPAK02IQN.  Head  of  nymph,  left  profile,  hair  confined  Ijy  a  diadem  ;  behind  tlie 
head,  IM,  initials  of  a  name  of  an  artist  engraver  ;  underneath,  two  dolphins.  Reverse :  woman 
in  a  (piadriga,  the  horses  cralloping  to  the  left :  a  Victory  holding  a  fillet  flies  towards  her  above 
the  horses.     In  the  exergue,  a  lion  devouring  a  bull. 

(4)  2YPAK02IQN.  Head  of  Persephone,  right  profile,  crowned  with  wheat-ears;  around 
the  head,  dolphins.  Reverse:  woman  in  a  (piadriga,  the  horses  galloping  to  the  left;  a  Vic- 
tory flying  towards  her.     In  the  exergue,  a  wheat-ear. 
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outside  without  being  harassed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were 
masters  of  the  surrounding  phiins.'  A  victory  gained  by  Gylippos 
and  the  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  squadron  completed  the  work 
of  rendering  the  Athenian  army  rather  itself  besieged  than 
besieging. 

Nikias  then  sent  to  Athens  a  despatch,  in  which  he  revealed 
the  distress  of  the  army  and  his  own  anxiety.  He  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  Spartan  commander, 
the  interruption  of  the  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation.  the  disorder  of  the 
fleet  and  the  troops, .  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  triremes,  which  had 
now  been  too  long  at  sea,  the  deser- 

"  _  TETKADUACHM    (IF    AGRIGf:NTUM.'- 

tion  of  the  oarsmen  and  the  hired 

auxiliaries,  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  allied  cities,  Naxos 
and  Katana,  the  discouragement  of  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors; 
he  added  :  — 

"But  the  most  distressing  of  all  these  things  is  that  I,  their  general,  have 
no  power  to  put  a  stop  to  these  abuses  (for  your  tempers  are  difficult  to 
eomaiaiid),  and  that  we  have  no  means  of  recruiting  our  ships'  crews  ( whicli 
the  enemy  can  do  from  many  quarters),  but  both  what  is  kept  and  what  is 
expended  must  be  taken  from  what  we  brought  with  us." 

He    concludes    his    letter  :  — 

"I  might,  it  is  true,  have  had  more  agreeable  things  than  these  to 
write  you,  but  none  more  useful,  if  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  deliberate 
with  a  clear  knowledge  of  affairs  here.  And  besides,  knowing  as  I  do 
your  temper,  that  you  wish  indeed  to  receive  the  most  pleasing  statements, 
but  find  fault  afterwards  should  anything  in  consequence  of  them  turn  out 
otherwise  than  you  expected,  I  thought  it  safer  to  lay  the  truth  before  you. 
And  now  be  assured  of  this,  that  for  the  business  on  which  we  first  came 
here  neither  your  troops  nor  your  generals  have  become  inadequate ;  but 
since  the  whole  of  Sicily  is  now  united  together,  and  a  fresh  force  is  ex- 
pected by  them  from  the  Peloponnesos,  you  must  now  deliberate  with   a 

'  The  Athenian  army  had  brought  only  thirty  liorsc.  wliile  the  cavalry  of  the  Syracusans 
was  numerous :  hence,  for  Nikias.  an  impossibility  of  scoutin<i.  In  414  B.  c.  Athens  sent  out  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cavalry-men,  who  wore  supplied  with  the  horses  of  the  country;  the  Sicilian 
allies  furnished  more ;  so  that  Nikias  was  able  to  form  a  troop  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  horse 
(Thucydides,  vi.  04  and  98). 

-  AKPAFA.  Two  eagles,  standing  on  a  hare,  which  they  are  tearing  in  pieces.  Reverse: 
.\KPArANTIN0N.     A  cr.ab;  underneath,  the  monster  Skylla. 
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conviction  that  your  trooj)s  are  not  a  match  even  for  their  present  enemies, 
but  that  you  must  eitlier  recall  these  or  send  in  addition  to  them  anotlier 
armament  not  less  numerous,  both  military  and  naval,  and  no  small  sum 
of  money,  as  well  as  some  one  to  succeed  me,  since  1  am  unable  to  nnuain 
at  my  post,  in  consequence  of  a  nephritic  disease.  And  1  think  tliat  1 
may  claim  some  consideration  at  your  hands,  for  when  1  was  in  health  1 
did  you  much  service  during  the  periods  of  my  command.  Jiut  whatevei- 
you  mean  to  do,  do  it  at  the  very  beginning  of  spring,  and  without  any  delay; 
since  the  enemy  will  in  a  short  time  provide  themselves  with  reinforcements 


BRONZE    RAM  ' 

from  Sicily,  and  though  not  so  quickly  with  those  from  the  Peloponnesos, 
yet  if  you  do  not  pay  attention  to  them,  in  some  respects  they  will  elude 
your  observation  as  before,  and  in  others  they  will  anticipate  you."^ 

This  urgent  letter,  far  from  depressing  the  Athenians  or  excit- 
ing their  anger  against  the  incapable  general,  roused  them  to 
greater  efforts.  They  voted  a  new  levy  of  troops,  to  be  placed 
under  the    command    of    Demosthenes    and    Eurymedon,    associated 

'   Brimzc  flisrovpred  at  Syraruse,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Palcrino  (from  a  jjlinto^raph) 
-  Tlmcvdides  doc?  not  profess  to  give  the  actu.al  text  of  the  letter  of  Nikias,  wliieh  )ii' 
could  have  liad  cojiied  for  him  at  Athens;  but  there  <-an  be  no  doubt  he  has  brought  forward 
all  the  general  nuist  have  enii)loye(]  in  explaining  the  situation  to  the  Atlienians. 
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with  Nikias  in  command  of  the  army  of  Sicily.  Another  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  almost  the  same  day,  at  Sparta,  —  namely,  to 
send  in  the  following  spring  an  army  to  Syracuse,  and  another 
into  Attika,  to  occup}'  Dekeleia.  A  general  war  was  about  to  break 
out  afresh.  To  brave  so  many  dangers  at  once  was  perhaps 
heroic,  but  was  the  extreme  of  imprudence.  While  he  awaited  the 
reinforcements  promised,  Gylippos  actively  followed  up  his  first 
successes.  He  left  Syracuse,  made  a 
tour  of  the  cities  up  to  this  time  vacil- 
lating, and  brought  them  all,  except 
Agrigentura,  over  to  the  side  whicli 
victory  favored.  Returning  to  the 
Syracusans,  he  induced  them  to  attack 

.  TETRADRACHM    OF    XAXOS.' 

at  once,  by  sea  and  b}'  land.     While 

the  whole  Athenian  army,  gathered  on  the  shore,  was  looking  on 
at  the  sea-fight,  Gylippos  surprised  the  forts  on  Plemmyrion.  The 
Athenians  lost  their  provisions,  baggage,  army  treasure,  and  a 
position  whence  the  Syracusans  could,  in  their  turn,  intercept  all 
arrivals  from  the  open  sea.  Two  naval  actions,  in  which  the 
Athenians  were  defeated,  increased  the  perils  of  their  situation 
(July  413  B.C.). 

Demosthenes  now  arrived.  He  appeared  suddenly  outside  the 
harbor,  in  full  sight  of  the  enemy,  with  a  splendid  and  formidable 
armament.  His  fleet  consisted  of  seventy-five  vessels,  on  board  of 
which  were  five  thousand  infantry  and  three  thousand  archers, 
slingers,  and  javelin-men.  The  glitter  of  weapons,  the  brilliant 
hues  of  the  vessels  and  the  standards,  arjij-ela,  the  great  number 
of  officers,  and  the  clamor  of  trumpets,  all  made  the  display  at 
once  imposing  and  alarming.  The  Syracusans  were  again  a  prey 
to  extreme  alarm ;  they  saw  no  limit  to  their  misfortunes,  no  hope 
of  a  better  fate.  They  were  about  to  lose,  they  said,  the  fruit  of 
their  labors,  and  certainly  to  perish,  for  Athens,  which  they  be- 
lieved exhausted,  —  Athens,  notwithstanding  threatening  dangers 
and  the  presence  of  the  foe  upon  her  own  soil,  now  sent  into 
Sicily  a  force  more  formidable  than  the  first. 

1  Bearded  head  of  Dionysos,  right  profile,  with  a  diadem  ornamented  with  a  branch  of 
ivy.  Reverse :  NASIQN.  Silenos,  seated  on  the  ground,  nude,  hoUIing  a  thyrsos  in  the  left 
hand,  and  a  kantharos  full  of  wine  in  the  right ;  at  his  side,  a  vine-stock,  with  bunches  of 
grapes. 

VOL.  III.  —  22 
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Demosthenes  desired  to  end  the  war  promptly.  After  a  careful 
examination  he  gave  his  opinion  that  an  attack  should  be  made 
upon  the  counter-wall  which  the  Syi'acusans  had  built,  and  that 
if  successful  in  this,  the  Athenian  circumvallation  should  then  be 
completed.  If  this  plan  succeeded,  he  would  gain  Syracuse;  if  it 
failed,  he  proposed  to  return  to  Athens,  without  wasting  the  men 
and  money  of  the  State.  Nikias,  alarmed  at  his  colleague's 
audacity,  remained  behind  in  the  intrenchraents.  Demosthenes 
and  Eurymedon  by  niglit  assailed  Epipolai,  to  turn  the  enemy's 
wall.  The  unexpected  attack  threw  the  Syracusans  into  disorder ; 
but  the  Athenians  believed  themselves  victorious  before  they  really 
were  so.  They  dispersed  in  pursuit  of  some  of  the  fugitives,  while 
the  enemy,  recovermg  tlieir  self-possession,  formed  again  in  good 
order.  The  Boiotians,  allies  of  Syracuse,  were  the  first  to  oppose 
the  advance  of  the  Athenians,  charging  them  while  in  the  disorder 
of  pursuit,  and  driving  them  back.  The  moon  was  sliining,  but 
its  light  was  faint,  and  not  enough  to  make  friend  distinguish- 
able from  foe.  The  Athenian  hoplites  lost  their  way,  and  the 
watch-word,  being  loudly  given  them,  was  overheard  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  thus  aided  in  tlieir  pursuit.  The  singing  of  the  battle- 
hymn  also  created  disorder,  for  the  Argives.  Korkyraians,  and  all 
of  Dorian  race  who  were  with  the  Athenians,  alarmed  their  allies 
exceedingly  by  beginning  to  smg  this  j^aian.  The  latter  supposed 
themselves  among  enemies,  and  attacked  them  accordingly.  Thus 
friends  fought  with  friends,  and  it  was  long  before  the  unfortunate 
mistake  was  discovered.  The  descent  from  Ejiipolai  is  narrow 
and  steep :  pursued  down  this  abrupt  declivity,  many  fell  from  the 
cliffs  and  perished.  Those  who  reached  the  plain  in  safety  fled  to 
their  camp,  especially  the  Athenians,  who  had  been  long  in  the 
country  and  knew  their  way ;  but  many  of  those  recently  arrived 
missed  the  road  completely,  and  when  daylight  came  were  sur- 
rounded by  Syracusan  cavalry  and  put  to  the  sword.  In  this  affair 
the  Athenians  lost  two  thousand  men. 

After  such  a  disaster  but  one  course  could  be  pursued :  the 
attempt  of  Demosthenes  having  failed,  Sicily  must  be  abandoned. 
But  decision  is  a  quality  lacking  in  irresolute  minds.  When 
Demosthenes  talked  of  setting  sail,  Nikias  objected.  He  dared  not 
take  upon  himself  so  grave  a  responsibility.     He  urged  that  it  was 
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important  to  remain,  that  the  Syracusans  were  drained  of  their 
money,  and  were  by  no  means  in  so  prosperous  a  condition  as 
they  appeared  to  be.  In  truth,  he  dreaded  to  appear  before  the 
people  of  Athens,  who  would  impute  to  his  continued  hesitations 
the  ill-success  of  the  war.  Eurymedon  had  at  first  agreed  in  the 
opinion  of  Demosthenes;  but  as  it  was  known  that  Nikias  had 
agents  in  the  city,  it  was  believed,  when  he  thus  persistently  opposed 
a  departure,  that  he  had  still  hopes  which  prudence  forbade  him 
to  reveal ;  and  it  was  decided  to  remain. 


HARBOR    OF    SYRACUSE  :    PRESENT    APPEARANCE.^ 


The  distressed  condition  of  Sj'racuse  was  by  no  means  an  im- 
agination of  Nikias,  but  success  rendered  it  easier  to  be  endured. 
Gylippos  a  second  time  went  throughout  Sicily,  and  brought  back 
new  reinforcements.  Having  been  victorious  on  land,  the  Syra- 
cusans now  aspired  to  a  naval  success.  To  cut  otf  the  Athenians' 
retreat,  they  undertook  to  bar  the  exit  from  the  harbor. 

When  it  had  been  decided  that  the  expedition  should  not  be 
given  up,  Demosthenes,  seeing  all  the  danger  of  the  situation,  had 
proposed  withdrawing  to  Katana  or  to  Naxos,  there  to  pass  the 
autumn.  The  present  encampment  was  in  an  unwholesome  spot, 
and  an  epidemic  raged  in  the  camp.  Nikias  had  at  last  yielded 
to  his  colleague's  wish,  and  the  army  was  about  to  move,  when  an 
eclipse  of   the  moon  gave  alarm   to  the  superstitious  general.     He 

^  From  a  photograph. 
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refused  to  leave  the  place  until  thrice  nine  days  had  passed,  and 
concerned  himself  only  with  sacrifices  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
goddess.  The  Syracusans  took  advantage  of  this  delay  to  attack 
the  Athenian  fleet.  They  captured  eighteen  vessels,  and  closed  the 
harbor  with  triremes  ranged  broadside,  and  merchant  vessels  and 
boats  anchored,  and  connected   with  each  other  b}'  chains. 

This  barrier  must  be  [)roken  through,  at  whatever  hazard.  The 
Athenians,  who  had  still  one  hundred  and  ten  vessels,  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt :  this  was  the  critical  moment  of  the  war.  We 
give  the  nan-ative  in  the  words  of  Thucydides:  — 

"Demosthenes,  Menandros,andEuthydemos,  who  went  on  board  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  to  take  the  command,  put  out  from  their  own  station,  and  imme- 
diately sailed  to  the  bar  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  the  passage  tlirough 
it  whicli  had  been  closed  up,  wishing  to  force  their  way  to  the  outside.  The 
Syracusans  and  their  alUes,  having  previously  put  out  witli  very  nearly  the 
same  number  of  ships  as  before,  proceeded  to  keep  guard  with  part  of  tlicm 
at  the  passage  out,  and  also  round  tiie  circumference  of  the  whole  harbor,  that 
they  might  fall  upon  the  Atlienians  on  all  sides  at  once,  while  their  troops 
also  at  the  same  time  came  to  their  aid  at  whatever  part  their  vessels  might 
put  into  shore.  When  the  Athenians  came  up  to  the  bar,  in  the  first  rush 
with  which  they  cliarged  they  got  the  better  of  the  ships  posted  at  it,  and 
endeavored  to  break  the  fastenings.  Afterwards,  when  the  Syracusans  and 
tlieir  allies  bore  down  upon  them  from  all  quarters,  the  engagement  went  on 
no  longer  at  the  bar  alone,  but  over  the  harbor  also ;  and  an  obstinate  one  it 
was,  such  as  none  of  the  previous  ones  had  been,  for  great  eagerness  for  the 
attack  was  exhibited  by  the  seamen  on  both  sides  when  the  command  was 
given ;  and  there  was  much  counter-manoeuvring  on  the  part  of  the  masters. 
and  rivalry  with  each  other,  while  the  soldiers  on  board  exerted  themselves, 
when  vessel  came  in  collision  with  vessel,  that  the  operations  on  deck  might 
not  fall  short  of  the  skill  shown  by  others.  Indeed,  every  one,  whatever  the 
(hity  assigned  him.  made  the  best  effort,  that  he  might  himself  in  each  case 
appear  tlie  best  man. 

"  And  as  a  great  number  of  ships  were  engaged  in  a  small  compass  (for 
indeed  they  were  the  largest  fleets,  fighting  in  the  narrowest  space  that  had 
ever  been  known,  since  both  of  them  together  fell  little  short  of  two  hundred), 
tlie  attacks  made  with  the  beaks  were  few,  as  there  were  no  means  of  backing 
water  or  cutting  through  the  enemy's  line  ;  but  ciiance  collisions  were  more 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  a  quarry  near  Syracuse  (JLatomia  Casalc). 
fron\  a  photograph.  In  respect  to  these  quarries,  see  E.  Renan,  Vingt  jours  en  Sidle,  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (November.  187.'5).  p.  "ifil. 
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frequent,  as  one  ship  might  happen  to  luu  into  another,  either  in  flying  from 
or  attacking  a  second.^  While  a  vessel  was  coming  up  to  the  6harge,  those  on 
her  deck  plied  their  javelins,  arrows,  and  stones  in  abundance  against  the 
other;  but  wlien  they  came  to  close  quarters,  the  heavy  armed  marines,  fighting 
hand  to  hand,  endeavored  to  board  each  other's  ship.  In  many  cases,  too, 
it  happened,  for  want  ot  room,  that  on  one  side  they  were  charging  an  enemy, 
and  on  the  other  side  were  being  charged  themselves,  and  that  two  ships,  and 
sometimes  even  more,  were  forcibly  entangled  around  one.  And  thus  tlie 
masters  had  to  guard  against  some  and  to  concert  measures  against  others, — 
not  one  thing  at  a  time,  but  many  things  on  every  side ;  while  the  great  din 
from  such  a  number  of  ships  coming  into  collision  botli  spread  dismay  and 
prevented  their  liearing  what  the  boatswains  said.  For  many  were  the  orders 
given  and  the  shouts  raised  by  those  officers  on  each  side,  both  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  and  from  their  own  eagerness  for  the  battle,  while  the 
Athenians  cried  out,  urging  the  troops  to  force  the  passage,  and  now,  if 
ever,  exert  th.emselves  heartily  for  a  safe  return  to  their  country ;  and  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies  were  exhorted  that  it  would  be  a  glorious  thing 
for  them  to  prevent  the  enemy's  escape,  and  by  gaining  the  victory  to  confer 
honor  on  their  respective  commanders.  The  commanders,  moreover,  on 
each  side,  if  the}'  saw  any  captain  unnecessarily  rowing  astern,  called  out  on 
him  by  name  and  asked  him,  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  whether  they  were 
retreating  because  they  considered  the  land,  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
their  bitterest  enemies,  as  more  their  own  than  the  sea,  which  had  been  won 
with  no  small  trouble  :  and  on  the  side  of  the  Syracusans,  whether  they  were 
themselves  flying  from  the  flying  Athenians,  whom  they  knew  to  be  desirous 
to  escape  from  them  in  whatever  way  was  possible. 

"  The  troops  on  shore,  too,  on  both  sides,  when  the  sea-figlit  was  so  equally 
balanced,  suffered  great  distress  and  conflict  of  feelings,  —  those  of  the  coun- 
try being  ambitious  now  of  still  greater  honor,  while  their  invaders  were  afraid 
of  faring  even  worse  than  at  present.  For  since  the  Athenians'  all  was  staked 
on  their  fleet,  their  fear  for  the  future  was  like  nothing  they  had  ever  felt 
before ;  and  from  the  unequal  nature  of  the  engagement  they  also  could  only 
have  an  unequal  view  of  it  from  the  beach.  For  as  the  spectacle  was  near  at 
hand,  and  as  they  did  not  all  look  at  the  same  part  at  once,  if  any  saw  their 
own  men  victorious  in  any  t]uarter,  they  would  be  encouraged  and  turn  to 
calling  on  the  gods  not  to  dci)rive  them  of  safety,  while  those  who  looked  on 
the  part  that  was  Ijeing  beaten  uttered  lamentations  and  cries,  and  from  the 
sight  they  had  of  what  was  going  on,  expressed  their  feelings  more  than  those 
engaged  in  the  action.  Others,  again,  looking  on  a  doubtful  point  of  the 
engagement,  in  consequence  of  tlie  indecisive  continuance  of  the  conflict,  in 
their  excessive  fear  gesticulated  in  correspondence  with  their  thoughts,  and 
continued  in  the  most  distressing  state,  being  constantly  within  a  little  of 
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escaping  or  of  being  destroyed.  And  thus,  amongst  the  troops  of  the  Athe- 
nians, as  long  as  they  were  fighting  at  sea  on  equal  toi;;ns,  every  sound  might 
be  heard  at  once,  —  wailing,  shouting,  'They  conquer!'  'They  are  con- 
quered ! '  and  all  the  other  various  exclamations  which  a  great  armament  in 
great  jjeril  would  be  constrained  to  utter  :  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  their 
men  on  board  their  ships  were  affected  ;  until  at  length,  after  the  battle  had 
continued  lor  a  long  time,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  routed  the  Athenians, 


SYRACUSAN   QUARRY    fLATOMIA    DEI    CAPPUCClNl). 


and  pressing  on  them  in  a  docisivo  manner,  with  much  shouting  and  cheering 
of  each  other  on,  pursued  them  to  the  shore.  Then  the  sea  forces,  as  many 
as  were  not  taken  afloat,  put  into  the  land  at  difl'ercnt  ])arts  and  rushed  from 
on  board  to  the  camp;  while  the  army,  no  lougcr  with  any  different  feelings, 
but  all  on  one  impulse,  lamenting  and  crying  out.  (le|iloi-ed  the  event,  and 
proceeded,  some  to  succor  the  shijis,  others  to  guard  what  remained  of  their 
wall ;  while  others,  and  those  the  greatest  part,  began  now  to  think  of  them- 
selves, and  how  they  should  best  provide  for  their  own  preservation.  Indeed, 
their  dismay  at  this  moment  had  been  exceeded  by  none  they  had  ever  before 
felt.     And   they   now  experienced   very  nearly   what   they  had   themselves 
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inflicted  at  Pylos,  for  by  the  Lacedaemonians'  losing  their  ships,  their  men 
who  had  crossed  over  into  the  island  were  lost  to  them  besides ;  and  uow, 
for  the  Athenians  to  escape  by  land  was  hopeless,  unless  something  beyond 
all  expectation  should  occur."  * 

But  the  end  had  come ;  the  army  was  in  fact  held  captive 
(Sept.  1,  413  B.  c).  The  engagement  had  been  so  severe  that 
both  sides  had  lost  heavily.  The  victors  erected  a  trophy ;  the 
Athenians  did  not  even  seek  to  recover  their  dead.  Demosthenes, 
whose  courage  remained  unabated,  proposed  to  man  the  remaining 
vessels  and  to  strive  again  at  daybreak  to  force  a  passage  to  the 
open  sea.  He  represented  that  they  still  had  more  ships  fit  for 
service  than  the  enemy,  for  they  had  sixty,  while  the  Syracusan 
fleet  numbered  less  than  fifty.  Nikias  agreed  with  this  opinion ; 
but  the  seamen  would  not  embark,  being  dismayed  at  their  defeat, 
and  thinking  that  tliey  could  not  now  gain  a  victory,  and  having 
made  up  their  minds  to  retreat  by  land. 

On  the  third  day  the  army  began  its  march.  Forty  thousand 
men  set  out,  abandoning  their  wounded  and  sick,  who  clung  to 
their  garments  and  begged  not  to  be  left  behind,  and  followed  as 
far  as  they  could,  with  appeals  to  Heaven  and  many  lamentations. 
The  army  marched  in  two  divisions,  led  by  Nikias  and  Demos- 
thenes, who  both  strove  to  restore  courage  and  confidence  so  far 
as  existing  circumstances  rendered  it  possible.  During  the  eight 
days  of  this  disastrous  retreat  the  enemy  never  ceased  to  attack 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  on  its  flank,  and  on  its  rear.  Demos- 
thenes, with  the  rear-guard,  was  surrounded  at  Polyzelion  and 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms,  with  the  single  condition  that  the 
troops  should  have  their  lives.  On  news  of  this,  Nikias  sent  pro- 
posals to  Gylippos.  He  asked  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  his 
troops  unharmed  from  the  island,  and  promised  that  Athens  would 
pay  the  costs  of  the  war.  These  proposals  were  disdainfully 
rejected,  and  the  Syi'acusans  all  day  long  harassed  the  column. 
On  the  next  day  the  Athenians  reached  the  river  Asinaros.  With- 
out attempting  to  cross  in  order,  they  rushed  into  the  stream 
tumultuously,  seeking  to  quench  their  thirst,  which  had  become 
extreme.     Many  were  trodden  to  death,  and  others  were  drowned : 

1  Thucydides,  vii   69  et  leq. 
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■while  the  Syracusans  on  the  bank  had  only  to  discharge  their 
arrows  at  random,  and  a  great  number  of  Athenians  were  killed. 
Upon  this  Nikias  surrendered,  and  Gylippos  put  a  stop  to  the 
butchery  (Sept.  10,  413  B.C.). 

"The  conquerors,  with  garlands  on  their  heads,"  says  Plutarch,  "with 
their  own  horses  splendidly  adorned,  and  cropping  short  the  manes  and  tails 
of  those  of  their  enemies,  entered  the  city,  having  in  the  most  signal  conflict 
ever  waged  by  Greeks  against  Greeks,  and  with  the  greatest  strength  and 
the  utmost  effort  of  valoi'  and  manhood,  won  a  most  complete  victory." 

"  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  were  executed,"  says  Thucydides,  "  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  Gylippos.  For  he  thought  it  would  be  a  glorious 
distinction  for  him,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  achievements,  to  take 
to  the  Spartans  even  the  generals  who  had  commanded  against  them. 
And  it  so  happened  that  one  of  these,  Demosthenes,  was  regarded  by 
them  as  their  most  inveterate  enemy,  in  consequence  of  what  had  occurred 
on  the  island  and  at  Pylos ;  the  other,  for  the  same  reasons,  as  most  in 
their  interest ;  for  Nikias  had  exerted  himself  for  the  release  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  prisoners  in  Pylos,  by  persuading  the  Athenians  to  make 
a  treaty.  On  this  account  the  Spartans  had  friendly  feelings  towards 
him ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  for  the  same  reasons  that  he  reposed  confidence 
in  Gylippos,  and  surrendered  to  him.  But  certain  of  the  Syracusans  (as 
it  was  said)  were  afraid,  some  of  them,  since  they  had  held  communica- 
tion with  him,  that  if  put  to  the  torture  he  might  cause  them  trouble  on 
that  account  in  the  midst  of  their  success ;  others,  and  especially  the 
Corinthians,  lest  he  might  bribe  some,  as  he  was  rich,  and  effect  his 
escape,  and  so  they  should  again  incur  harm  through  his  agency ;  and 
therefore  they  persuaded  the  allies  and  put  him  to  death.  For  this 
cause  then,  or  something  very  like  this,  he  was  executed:  having  least 
of  all  the  Greeks  in  my  time  deserved  to  meet  such  a  misfortune,  on 
account  of  his  devoted  attention  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue." 

Nikias  and  Demosthenes  were  stoned  to  death,  or,  according 
to  Timeios,  having  been  warned  by  Hermokrates,  perished  by 
suicide.  The  other  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand, 
were  crowded  into  the  quarries  under  the  open  sky,  where  they 
endured  alternately  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  chill  of 
autumnal  nidits.  For  food  each  man  had  half  a  slave's  rations. 
Their  sick  and  wounded  died  among  them,  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  bury  the  dead  bodies.  The  air  which  they  breathed 
became  loaded  with  infection.     Thus  they  lived  for  seventy  days ; 
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at  the  end  of  this  time  the  survivors  were  sold,  first  the  foreigners, 
and  afterwards  the  Athenians  and  Sicilians. 

This  fatal  expedition,  wliich  shook  the  Athenian  empire  to  its 
foundations  and  deprived  Athens  of  her  best  generals,  seemed  to 
bring  disaster  to  the  victorious  chiefs.  Gylippos 
came  to  a  bad  end ;  like  his  father,  Kleandridas, 
who  had  sold  himself  to  Perikles,  he  was  convicted 
of  many  shameful  actions  and  driven  out  of  Sparta. 
Hermokrates,  accused  of  treason,  was  banished. 
Three  years  later;  attempting  to  enter  Syracuse 
with  an  armed  force,  he  was  defeated,  and  slain 
in  the  public  square. 

Only  poetry  subdues  a  contrary  fortune  and  disarms  hatred. 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  certain  Athenian  prisoners  owed  their  safety 
to  Euripides,  —  some  being  set  at  liberty  in  recompense  for  recit- 
ing to  their  masters  parts  of  his  plays  which  they  had  chanced 
to  remember ;  others,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle-field,  being 
fed  and  cared  for  by  those  to  whom  they  recited  fragments  of 
this  poetry.  Finally,  returning  to  Athens,  these  captives  hastened 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  their  gratitude  to  the  poet  whose  genius 
had  saved  them. 


BRONZE    COIN.* 


*  Coin  of  Syracuse  :  Zeus  Eleutheros.     ZEV2  EAEY0EPIO2. 
2  Figurine  of  terra-cotta,  from  the  Kyrenaika.     In  the  Louvre. 
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